CHAPTER XIII 
CORINTH 


(PLarns XXXI, XXXII) 


After the fall of Patras, Naupaktos, and 
the Castles of Morea and Roumeli, the Seras- 
kier withdrew in haste to Corinth. When Mo- 
rosini arrived a week later, on August 1, 1687, 
only a rearguard of the Turks was left, spread- 
ing the usual desolation of an army on the 
retreat. The powder-stores in the castle were 
exploded; the houses in the lower town de- 
stroyed. There was no siege, for Acrocorinth 
was empty. The Seraskier had fled to Thebes, 
abandoning the Peloponnese to a few pockets 
of resistance.? 


Acrocorinth comes second to the Acropolis 
a Athens as the oldest continuously inhabited 
citadel in Greece. In pagan times there existed 
« fortress which encompassed the entire 
mountain top, sections of whose foundations 
ire to be found throughout the circuit of the 
inedieval defenses. The classical remains belong 
chiefly to the TV century before Christ. The 
size of the mountain and the absence of 
relevant sherds argue against Mycenaean aa 
gins, but certain stretches of rough poly. i, 
lasonry suggest that Acrocorinth ae eT 
been fortified in the age of the CGypselid tyr 


2 gi2f.; Prodocimo, 
' Locatelli, I, p. 338; Garzoni, L, PP. “4, 84, 
Succesi dell! Arms, p. 11 Lb Regn dalla MOS 8 


in the VII or VI century.2 During the period 
of prosperity which followed the Persian Wars, 
the city walls were rebuilt. In 243 Aratos of 
Sikyon with 400 Achaeans succeeded in cap- 
turing the mountain citadel from the Mace- 
donians in a daring night assault up the cliffs 
to a point where the wall was only 15 feet 
high.? In 146 B.C. the armies of Rome entered 
Greece in order, like other myaders after 
them, to impose their own dominion over the 
factional strife between its cities and their 
various leagues. Corinth, the most strongly de- 
fended city in the Peloponnese, was sacked by 
order of the Roman Senate, whose general, 
Mummius, also demolished the fortifications 
of its acropolis. The widening circle of Roman 
expansion included now a subjugated Greece. 
Local fortification was forbidden, and existing 
strongholds dismantled within the boundaries 
of the Empire. 

Five centuries later, when these same bound- 
aries were breaking up, permission was once 
more granted to raise walls around the cities of 
the Roman world. Investigation in the lower 
town at Corinth has revealed the existence of 

2 See R. Carpenter, ‘the Classical Fortifications of Acro- 
corinth,” Corinth, TIL, ti, pp. 1-43. ‘ 

§ Plutarch, Aratus, xvii, 4; xxi-xxii. See also Corinth, TIT, 
ii, p. 43, 0. 2, where Professor Carpenter identifies the point 
of Aratos’ entrance as the northeast headland of the moun- 


tain, where a couloir affords an ascent up the eastern cliffs of 
the north gulley (see Frontispiece, left). 
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& powerful wall dating from the IV century 
after Christ. In the VI century Justinian was 
constrained to give up the complete defense 
of borders and turn to the protection of se- 
parate internal portions of his empire: par- 
ticularly, in Greece, at the two main botitle- 
necks along the traditional routes of in- 
yasion, the pass of Thermopylae and the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. The record exists® of the 
building of a wall sealing the six-mile passage 
overland between the Saronie and Corinthian 
Gulfs. Though no mention is made of Acro- 
corinth itself, it is unlikely that the architec- 
tural energy of Justinian would have neglected 
this chief obstacle to an attack of the pen- 
insula.® 

Tn 583-6 the Peloponnese was invaded by 
the Slavs. A century and a half later the coun- 
try was swept by plague, and the Slavs entered 
ina second wave. In 743 the Byzantine general, 
Stavrakios, failed in an attempt against them. 
It was not till 805, with the defeat of the Slavs 
by the Greeks at Patras, that Byzantine 
authority was reintroduced: into the Morea. 
Restored to the Empire, Corinth was made 
capital of the Theme of the Peloponnese, and 
became the seat of its ecclesiastical and 
military headquarters. It resisted the two Bul- 
garian invasions of 981 and 995, and during 
the XII century Edrisi and Benjamin of Tudela 
noted the city’s commercial prosperity and 
the trade that flourished at ifs ports on either 
gulf. In 1147 the fortress fell to a band of 
raiding Normans under Roger II of Sicily, 
more through the fright of its commander than 
through weakness in its defenses. In return for 
help against these Normans, the Byzantine 
mperor granted special trading rights to the 
Venetians in Corinth, among other cities of 
the Mmpire. 

§ Corinth, TIT, ii, p. 127. 

® Prokopios, De A edificiis, ed. Bonn, Re: a7Tat. 

*“ Vor the history of Corinth during the Middle Ages and 
the description of its medieval fortifications, I am indebted 
{o Professor Antoine Bon. This chapter is mainly a condensa- 


tion of his exhaustive study: “The Medieval Fortifications of 
Acrocorinth and Vicinity,” Corinth, T1, ii, pp. 128-281, 





In 1203 Leon Sgouros, lord of Nauplia, pos- 

sessed himself of Acrocorinth, to which he | 
retired on falling back from Thermopylae, 
where he had planned to resist the conquest of 
Greece by the Frankish crusaders. Boniface of 
Montferrat descended through Thessaly to 
Corinth, Argos, and Nauplia. While the Pe- 
loponnese fell to a band of Frankish knights, 
Acrocorinth resisted a siege lasting five years, 
Sgouros made a sortie in which one of the 
besiegers, Jacques d’ Avesnes, was wounded, 
The Franks built a small fort on the hill of 
Pendeskouphi three quarters of a mile to the 
southwest, to coyer the main defenses of the 
castle, and another on a low hill guarding its 
eastern ascent. In 1210 Leon Sgouros commit- 
ted suicide by riding his horse off the top of 
the cliffs, and Acrocorinth fell to Othon de la 
Roche, Duke of Athens, and Geoffroy I Ville- 
hardouin, Prince of Frankish Achaea. 

During the first half of the XIII century 
Acrocorinth remained a fief of the Villehar- 
douin family, and until 1250 contained the . 
mint of the Principality. In the middle of the 
century its fortifications were augmented 
among the architectural works undertaken by 
Wilham Villehardouin. The importance of the 
place increased as a Frankish stronghold when 
the Greeks once more established themselves 
in the southeastern corner of the Peloponnese. 
In 1311 it assumed a role it was to hold, off and 
on, until 1460, a frontier post for the Franks 
against the Catalans, then for the Byzantines 
against the Turks, and once again for the Vene- 
tians at the turn of the XVIIT century. In 
1324 Acrocorinth was refortified by the Ange- 
vin Prince of Achaea, John of Gravina, and 
in 1358 passed by deed from the Prince, 
Robert of Taranto, to Niecold Acciajuoli, 
Whose wealth and power, it was hoped, would 
protect the district against Albanian an 
Turkish raids. After 1885 Acrocorinth fell 
secondary rank as a dependency of N 
Acciajuoli, who seized the Athenian Due 
from the Catalans. The castle fell rapi inti 
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disrepair. In 1394 Norio bequeathe 
daughter's dowry upon his Son-in- 
dore I Palaiologos, Despot of Mist, 
ing to a pilgrim’s description of 34 “ 

of Corinth consisted of fifty tata ae living 
in a half vacant village contained within the 
circuit of the fortress walls. 

In 1396 the Despot Theodore turned to the 
fortification of the Isthmus, and built the 
Hexamilion wall upon the foundations of 
Justinian’s defense line. Tis failure to repulse 
the third of a series of Turkish raids, and the 
failure of his Venetian allies to come to his aid, 
caused him finally in 1400 to cede Acrocorinth 
to the powerful Knights of Rhodes. Four 
years later he sent them off again with an 
indemnity. In 1415 the Emperor Manuel IT 
rebuilt Theodore’s Hexamilion, with 150 flank- 
ing towers and forts at both ends raised in the 
space of twenty-five days, which, eight years 
alter, was stormed by the Turks and destroyed, 
Again in 1443 the Hexamilion was rebuilt by 
Constantine Palaiologos, and in 1446 again 
overcome afteraseven-day assault by a Turkish 
army under Murad IT. An inyasion of 1452 
linally placed the Morea under tribute to the 
Sultan. Constantinople fell in the following 
year. In 1458 Mohammed II descended into 
Greece to receive his tribute from a country 
racked by civil war between the last of the 
Palaiologos Despots. The Sultan waited in 
Phokis, but the tribute was not forthcoming. 
Then he erossed the Isthmus to put an end to 
their nominal rule. Below the cliffs of Acro- 
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R. Sepolture de Turchi), opened a breach in 
the more strongly built second line. Asan’s 
resistance was broken by the restiveness of 
the inhabitants and by the archbishop’s open 
opposition. Acrocorinth fell, and a garrison of 
400 Janissaries was installed. Within three 
more years the Turks completed their con- 
quest of the Peloponnese. Unsuccessful at- 
tempts to break their hold on Corinth were 
made by the Venetians under Bertoldo d’Hste 
in 1463 and by the Knights of Malta in 1612. 
Tt was attacked twice again by the Turks 
against the Venetians in 1689 and 1692. 

For twenty-eight years after the Venetians 
took it: in 1687, until 1715, Acrocorinth became 
once more the bulwark of the Peloponnese 
against its neighbors to the north. In 1676 Ja- 
cob Spon had noted the good state of the 
walls, but also the scarcity of cannon and of 
soldiers to man them. The Venetian garrison 
numbered 786 in 1690, according to the Pro- 
veditor Corner,’ who mentions in his report the 
building of quarters sufficient to hold 1,000 
troops,® and suggests the addition of a tower 
to the outwork “facing the Isthmus’? to- 
gether with “some fortification to cover the 
gate” (not, however, specifying which one). 
He mentions the amount of artillery: only 
eight pieces in the whole cirenit.” Gradenigo, 


7 AeArtiov, I, p. 291. ; 
* Tbid., I, p. 303. ' fe 
UT Seeauk conan with Professor Bon in believing (sea 
Corinth, TI, ii, p. 150) that this is a referen the west. 
defenses, or a mistaken orientation on Corner’s part. There 
are two outworks on the side accessible from the Isthmus, 
built: to impede assault up a slope whose ascent is no more 
than, in his own words, ‘somewhat easier.” It is unlikely, too, 
that Corner would have dismissed the west defenses as merely 
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writing in 1692, adds to his predecessor's 
recommendations with a plea for reconstruc- 
tion, repair of the walls, increased provisions 
and garrison, rebuilding of storehouses, gran- 
aries, artillery platforms, and barracks for 
this fortress “on which our vigilance should 
be particularly fixed.”" In 1701 Francesco 
Grimani mentions the “Jayori di Corinto... 
la liberta del progetto”; describes the im- 
portance of the place and its state of ill 
repair; calls for the rebuilding of cisterns, 
barracks, and storehouses; and speaks of a set 
of drawings attached to his report ‘in Book 5 
and in various dispatches, of which Number 79 
makes particular reference to Acrocorinth.”™ 
In a communication dated January 19, 1708, 
he mentions a drawing of Acrocorinth by La 
dalle.18 Certain constructions were carried out, 
and lines of earthworks were raised in the plain, 
one to guard the lower town on the northeast 
side, and another, more extended, running 
north from below the village to the shore of the 
Corinthian Gulf two miles away, flanked by 
lozenge-shaped forts pointing toward the ap- 
proaches from the Isthmus. These were of no 
avail, however, when a Turkish army re- 
appeared from the north. The artillery in the 
fortress numbered 35 pieces, and the garrison 


forre, che in forma pili sicura lo guardi e fiancheggi. Il 
drizzare anco qualche operatione che cuopre la porta, sari 
altretanto provido, quando é mal sicuro, che ella resti com’ 
al presente indifesa, Se ben questa piazza non giunge col tirro 
delle sue batterie ad impedire il passo al nemico, e molto meno 
a difendere le marine, tuttavia é importantissima per essere 
l'antemurale e propugnacolo del Regno, e gid per le singolari 
prerogative dell’ acqua sorgente de quella eapacita, che la 
rendono habile ad alloggiar un grosso numero de soldati, 
Quantunque sia per apparire dalle note che rassegno a 
publiei riflessi quanto sia poco fornita d’artigliaria, ad ogni 
modo & cosi notabile il difetto che non so dispensarmi dal 
ripeterlo; otto soli pezzi armano tutto il suo giro, che é di tre 
miglia, onde A molti posti da quali potrebbesi dannificar 
linimico in caso tentasse d’appressarsi vi manea il cannone, 
ne deve confidarsi nelli vantaggi del sito che agl’ aiuti della 
natura non habbiano & aecoppiarsi quelli della preyidenza 
per costituirla con li mezzi tutti inespugnabile. 

“Disceso dalla fortezza gih m'attrovo sull’ Istmo, quella 
pietra di scandalo, non son se pili pregiuditiale percha separi 
due mari con tanto incommodo della navigatione, & percha 
unisea due terre con tanto disturbo alla quiete del Regno..." 

M Thid., V, p. 242. 

12 Thid., V, pp. 460, 481-483. 

14 Thid,, V, p. 541. 
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400.14 It held out thirteen days, and then sur. 
rendered on terms. Here, as HO often, the ere 
plosion of a powder store incited the Janissaries 
to plunder, massacre, and enslave the inhabj. 
tants, when they entered the castle on July 10, 
1715. , 

A century later Acrocorinth was closed {g 
the view of Buropean travellers, that they 
might not see the condition of its defenses bE 
observe the number of its garrison, which 
Pouqueville estimated at a squad of seyen.15 


* * * 


The history of Acrocorinth is the history of 
the Morea during the Middle Ages; so also js 
the architecture a key to the chronology of ity 


castles. 





Wie. 151. Ackocorinru, Barty Byzanrins WALE AND 
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Its fortifications, from as far back perhaps as 
the Tyrant Periander until the days of tl 
Doge Morosini, have obeyed the dictates of 
mountain’s form: a great, irregular don 
rising abruptly from the surrounding plain 
a height of 1,886 feet above the sea. A 
plan sufficed for two millenia: a curtain 1 
winding, chmbing, descending over the to] 
its cliffs for a length of two miles, encl 
SIXbY acres of its summit, with fortificatic 
particular strength at the head of two 


M Thid., V i 
+ Y, p. 732; Romanin, VU, p. 508. 
* Voyage, IV, pp. 449-468, A 
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ascanty between the cliffs on the north and 
northeast, a shghtly gentler, though more open 
uradiont along the south, and a lone, loping 
approach from a saddle on the western side. 
The north and west sections of the classical 
Greek fortr: would haye been those most 
thoroughly destroyed by Mummius in 146 
B.C, (though the whole face of one Hellenic 
tower | ig. 160, left) still stands among the 
wost defenses), and correspondingly the first 
to be rebuilt when the ubjects of Rome began 
once more to seek refuge on heights of land. 
The screen wall at the head of the north gulley 
is among the earliest of these post-classical 
(lefenses, built with care in its lower sections, 
of large ashlar blocks re-set from some ruined 
classical building. Piercing this wall is a 
postern gate, vaulted, and on the outer face 
square-topped with an enormous lintel block 


(fig. 151). The foundations of the lookout 
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tower on the highest peak and a great, brick- 
vaulted cistern within the circuit (Fig. 152) 
belong also to the period of Justinian or his 
predecessors. 

The Slavic invasions marked a time of des- 
truction and disuse, after which fragments 
from earlier Byzantine buildings appear in the 
fabric of the walls. To this period belong, in the 


west defenses, the original two-storey con- 





Fic.154. Acrocorintu, Passaceway or Toirp Gare. 


struction of the second gate, with its door- 
ways and windows topped by marble colon- 
nettes for lintels; the original, half-masked 
second wall south of the gate, built of re-used 
classical and small, squared blocks alternating 
with heavy tile courses: the small outwork 
sealing off a ledge north of the second line: and 
most of the third line of defense, with its great, 
square, barrel-vaulted flanking towers (Fig. 
153) built on the seale of the towers of An- 
tiquity, with archer-slots, like them, for Win- 
dows: and the inner third gate with its 
passageway, portcullis-shaft, 
and column-lintels (Fig. 154). Also Byzantine, 
earlier than the XIII century, 1s the main body 


ashlar-vaulted 


of the curtain wall in the southeastern sector, 
including a small, square flanking tower built 
of rectangular poros blocks and re-used clas. 
sical and Byzantine elements, with a narrow 
archer-slot in the face (Fig. 155). 
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To the two centuries of the Frankish oceH py. 
tion belong a number of important CONStiye. 
tions and the major part of the eirenit wall gs 
it now stands. The small fort of Pendeskonphj 
(Frontispiece, right) dates to the Years of the 
Frankish siege, 1205-1210. The square keep 
in two storeys with its subsidiary courts on the 
mountain's southwest peak (Pig. 156) belongs 


to the time of William Villehardouin, who 
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Fic. 155. AcROcoRINTH, Fianxine Towse rx 
Sourn Currary. 
according to the Aragonese version of the 
Chronicle of the Morea built himself a residence 
at Acrocorinth. Its masonry of small, trimmed 
blocks and broken brick, its pyramidal base 
and vaulted doorway closely resemble Ville 
hardouin’s donjon at Mistra. The northeast 
outwork may belong to the same period. The 
first of the three gates on the western side 
(Figs. 158, 160) with its adjacent wall exten- 
ding northwest, is Frankish of the early XIV 
century. The boldly protruding are formed by 
the curtain in the northeast sector, and the 
two outworks on the east are distinguished 
by the absence of early Byzantine material 
between the classical base and the medieval 
superstructure, as well as by small, narrow, 
solid, square or polygonal towers, broad 
merlons with alternate loopholes, vaulted and 
‘apering openings at the interior ground level, 
and a Masonry of carefully set angles and 
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holes, unique among the castle’s ramparts, 
may also be an indication of the Knights’ brief 
tenure. The artillery parapets in the northern 
and southern wings of the third line, with their 
shallow emplacements for short-range cannon, 
would belong likewise to the early XV century. 





Pie. 156. Acrodorintn, Kenp 4 


in this sector. It is unlikely that the Despot 
Theodore, whose cession of Acrocorinth to the 
Knights of Rhodes was an act of desperation, 
would have added much to the fortifications 
during the first six years of his possession. ‘The 
Knights, on the other hand, may well have put 
their new prize into a state of defense with the 
‘ddition of such works as the heavy north sec- 
tion of the second line (Wig. 159), built as a 
firing platform for artillery now in common 
se. The particular style of its uniform, slightly 
battering wall face, unmarked by scaffold 


aAnpD Hast WALL or Repour. 


What the later Byzantines may have added to 
Aerocorinth is hard to tell, although by the 
fatal year 1458 it was sufficiently strong to 
withstand for three months the siege of the 
Sultan Mohammed, 

Turkish activity during the XY, XVI, and 
XVII centuries seems to haye be pele 
contined to works of repair and the vie 
mosques inside the circuit. The rectangular 
tower at the north end of the outermost line 
(Hig. 158, left), with its parapet in two Ted 
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for artillery below and small arms 


above, to- 
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of the distant pathway that winds up from 
Old Corinth and the hamlet of Anaplogha 
(Frontispiece, lower right), far out of range of 
the musketry of the period. Both the con- 
struction, orientation, and masonry, in which 


the helter-skelter appearance of broken brick 
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against the cliff, made of finely squared poros 
and limestone blocks, set in regular courses 
interspersed with broken tile. The irregular 
quadrangle of this bastion is terrepleined only 
on the inner side; paved to provide a gun plat- 
form, to which cannon could be dragged up a 
ramp to an embrasure in its west face. This has 
a wide angle of fire and a steep pitch to cover 
the approach to the first gate some 70 feet be- 
neath it (Fig. 158). In the same face of the 
parapet is a loophole 5 feet deep, of the sort 
found most frequently in Turkish fortifica- 
lions. The north parapet contains four similar 


loopholes, impractically placed in the direction 
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the tidiness of the 


actual blocks, seem less Venetian than Turkish. 


and tile contrasts with 


The whole outer line of defense appears on the 
Grimani plans, but without any designation of 
progettato or fatto da nuovo to indicate Venetian 
authorship. In fact the only recommendation 
for this line is contained in its description on 
Plate XX XI] as an “enclosure to be destroyed.” 
By 1687 the entire fortress had fallen into 
disrepair, as we may learn from the quantity 
and urgency of the recommendations on these 
plans. The Venetians responded to the chal- 
lenge as best they could. The two chief needs 
were restoration of the walls, which the Turks 
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] t | broken brick and marble, stone cannon dec- 
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ound it. The ower is rating its face and flanks. Torus moldings 


———— mark the top of the base and the level of the 
gun platform above. Though similar both in 
masonry and construction to the two end 
bastions of the first line, this building may 


have been added by the Venetians it response 





to the request of Giacomo Corner for 


to cover the gate.” 








The activity of the Venetians on Acroconnt! 

Is unambitious in comparison to their other 
works at Methone, Corone. and Na iplia. Here, 
as in most of the castles of the Morea. the 
more extensive schemes for refortificatio1 
longed to the imagination, like the dream 
the past in which th had under ay } Y 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CHLEMOUTSI 


(PLATE XXXII) 


On August 3, 1687, the castle of Chlemoutsi, 
or Castel Tornese, surrendered without a fight 
to the Venetians, giving up a store of 34 can- 
non. The garrison was evacuated to Smyrna, 
but 150 Turks remained behind and were 
baptized. In the space of a fortnight Morosini 
had peacefully acquired all the northern 
Peloponnese.? 


* * * 


The castle owed its building to a feud be- 
tween Geoffrey I Villehardouin and the Latin 
clerics of the Principality of Achaea.2 When 


* Locatelli, I, p. 341; Il Regno della Morea, p- 85. 

* That it was Geoffrey I, and not his son and successor, 
Geoffrey II, who was the protagonist in the clerical contro- 
versy of 1220-1223, is demonstrated by Longnon in an 
article, ““Problémes-de I’histoire de la principauté de Morée” 
(second part), Journal des Savants, July-December 1946, 
pp. 157-159. A summary of his argument runs as follows: 
Buchon in Recherches et Matériaux (followed by Hopf and 
Miller) places the date of Geoffrey I's death in 1218, shortly 
before the controversy, on the ground that he could not be 
excommunicated twice — Honorius ITI had already excom- 
municated and absolved him in 1218 — without mention being 
made of it in the papal correspondence; that consequently it 
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all the Morea had come under Frankish d 
nation, Monemvasia alone still held out 
hands of the Greeks. In 1220 Geoffrey’s b: 
pointed out to him that the Latin clergy 
Principality, who “‘sit at ease and take 
rest, and have no fear of battle,” were 
session of almost a third of the Prince’s 
Geoffrey called upon the bishops, priests 
knightly orders to compensate for 
service by contributing out of this abm 
to concerted action against the last & 
stronghold. They replied that they o 
nothing more than allegiance; their p 
they held from the Pope. Geoffrey a 
by confiscating their fiefs. The Pope 
municated him, but he immediately y 
new revenues to use by building the 
Chlemoutsi. In 1223, when the for 
completed, Geoffrey sent an embassy 0 
friars and two knights to lay the case 
Honorius II in Rome. The conquest 
Morea, they claimed, the establishment 
of the Latin rite, and the building of | 
a : protect the shores and chie 
mote mM were all acts in the cause 
n Church against the schismat 
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CHLEMOUTSI 


Honorius perforee lifted his interdict mn 
prince and clergy of Achaea agread te a 
each other in the common effort.3 oe 
The Villehardouins held the territory of B 
jor their princely domain, with their ca 
\ndravida, called Andrey 
Glarentza, and two strong 


lis 
pital at 
le, their port at 
fortresses near by 
at Katakolo, called Beauvoir, and Chlemoutsi, 


which was also gallicized into Clermont. These 
four places fall within a radius of 16 miles, 
situated on the westernmost promontory of 
the Peloponnese. It was believed that at 
Chlemoutsi Wilham Villehardouin established 
the mint of the Principality, with license ac- 
corded by his suzerain, King Louis IX,4 to 
issue the coms common in France at the time, 
the tournois, stamped with the Church of St. 
Martin of Tours and the inscription G. Princeps 
Achaee de Clarentia, which were the currency 
of the Frankish Morea from 1250 to 1333.5 The 
Venetians in the XVI century gave Chlemoutsi 
the name of Castel Tornese, supposing it to 
have once contained the Frankish mint, an 
assumption due probably to the frequent con- 
fusion of Chlemoutsi with Glarentza. On the 
death of William Villehardouin in 1278, Chle- 
moutsi, with Kalamata, passed to his widow 
for life.§ 

In 1313 there arose one of the disputes over 
the succession to the Principality, which 
characterized the waning rule of the Franks in 
the Morea during the XIV century. The grand- 
daughter of William Villehardouin was mar- 
ned to Louis, younger brother of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who in the absence of male heirs 
succeeded Philip I of Taranto as Prince of 
Achaea, However, before he arrived in his new 
domain, William’s younger daughter, Mar- 
suerite, who held the barony of Akova in the 
Morea, menaced by personal enemies, all 
Burgundian partisans, asserted her own claim 


* X.7.M., lines 2626-2720; C.diM., pp: 484f 
‘Marino Sanudo, ‘Istoria del Regno di Romania,” m 


Hopt, Chroni éco-romanes, p. 102. A ; 
. AQUes 97 sae "Orient latin (Paris, 
* G. Schlumberger, Nw del pene 


mismalique 
1878), p. 312, plate XII; Corinth, YL Ep 152-156. 
* Miller, Latins, pp. 87, 102, 147, 268. 
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to the inheritance of the Villehardouins. She 
married her daughter to Ferdinand of Majorca, 
one of the leaders of the Catalan Grand Com- 
pany, who two years before had inflicted the 
disastrous defeat on the French nobles at the 
Kephissos, and who now claimed the Morea 
himself in his wife’s name. The barons of 
Achaea confiscated Marguerite’s possessions, 
for the crime of giving ,her daughter to the 
Catalans, and imprisoned her in Chlemoutsi, 
where she died soon after. Ferdinand in 1314 
landed with Catalan troops at Glarentza, cap- 
tured Chlemoutsi and Katakolo, and for a 
brief space forced the Burgundian party to 
recognize him as overlord. In 1316 Louis of 
Burgundy finally arrived in the Morea. Joined 
by all the barons of Achaea and by an army of 
Greeks from Mistra with whom he had made 
an alliance, he defeated and slew Ferdinand at 
Manolada in Elis. The Catalan garrison at 
Glarentza surrendered, and the Achaean for- 
tresses which still remained to the dwindling 
Principality reverted to the hands of its 
Angevin rulers.’ 

In the last days of Achaea, Glarentza passed 
to Carlo I Tocco, Count Palatine of Cephalonia 
and Despot of Epiros. Constantine Palaiologos 
attacked it in 1427 during his final campaign 
against the Franks, and then obtained it peace- 
fully by marrying Tocco’s daughter, who 
brought it with her as her dowry. He also took 
possession of Chlemoutsi, which he made his 
headquarters, in preparation for the attack on 
Patras. After that city fell in 1480, a fleet of 
galleys sent by the Pope too late to aid in its 
defense, captured Glarentza for a short time. 
Constantine bought it back, and then had it 
systematically destroyed, to prevent its giving 
shelter to an enemy again.§ Wheler, who visited 
the ruined city m 1674, noted the hard cement 
of the walls, which only gunpowder could have 
dislodged.® To-day its only remains are a few 


7 Ibid., pp. 251-256, 287. 
8 Ibid., p. 388. 
® Journey into Greece, p. 290. 
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field nd ] litel hich marked the hardly inhabited. In 17 T WYOfe 12 
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city’s limits.2° In addition to improvins the chief places already 


+4 might be well to consider building a Ney 


Chlemoutsi by 1700 had lost its old impo EE hiarenza where the remains of the ang 
tance. It served for the Venetians as thi capital ae still to be seen. A number of reasons make 1, 
ot their fist district of Hlis, though Corner’s ed this suggestion, provided it is not contrary sh 

the conditions of the peace of Carlovitz. Your sub- 
jects would have sater 1 fuge in such a place than in 
Castel Tornese, which in this case should be destroyed 
heine too far from the sea, and incapable of enduring 
, siewe unless considerable money were invested ‘e 
adding to its defenses. Nor would a new fortress place 


eyeater demands on the garrison, since the number 
which now occupies Castel Tornese would gutfice 
there too. It would enjoy the facilities of relief hy a 
since there still remain the traces of 





sizeable harbor, 
ships without 
danger and with less trouble than in any other part of 


which would offer shelter for lara 





those shores. It would be the richest and most fruittyl 
center of commerce, bemg the closest fo Venice, and 





the closest also to the Islands, which would be the 
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Castel Tornese lay three miles inland, and 
hardly suited Venice's maritime purposes. Al- 
ready five centuries old, if was no longer 
defensible in the age of artillery warfare. 


* * * 


It remains to-day, however, a striking ex- 
ample of a Frankish castle of the first years of 
the Latin Principality. It comprises a hexa- 
gonal keep enclosing a courtyard, built on a 
high hill (Hig. 168), with an outer enclosure 
extending round its more gradual slope, com- 
manding a view over the Ionian Sea, the pro- 
montory of Chelonatas, and to the east the 
plains of lis and Achaea. 

The entrance gate (Figs. 164, 165, 166) 1s 
placed in the northwest side (Plate XXXITI, 
A. Porta principal della Fortezza). Originally it 
consisted of a pylon set in a deep, narrow 


recess of the curtain wall, containing a passage- 


30 feet 


20 


Frankish, first period 
YA Frankish, second period 


FS Turkish 
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way, 12 feet long by 9 wide, built of oreat, 
Squared poros blocks, divided by a groove for 
porteullis, and covered with a depressed vault 
of smaller poros voussoirs. The space recessed 
between the two angles of the curtain was 
filled subsequently by a small, irregular qua- 
drangle of walls with depressed archways in 
the outer and inner sides, covered by a low 
dome of small squared blocks, similar to the 
saucer the New 


Navarino. This is a Turkish addition, which 


sea bastion at 


domes in 


om 
provides an unbroken front to the curtain. The 
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juncture of its outer wall with the two points 
of the corners of the recess is strengthened 
at the bottom by stoutly battering buttresses, 
Between it and the vaulted passage a space is 
left open to the sky. 


nr ° 
The northeast sector of the outer curtain 
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eradually ascends the hill in three Straigh 

stretches broken by obtuse angles, up to t}, 
inner redout. The wall is made of well fitted 

blocks of rough-cut limestone, which here and 
there approximate coursing. There is little 
broken brick or tile. It supports a narrow 
chemin de ronde bordered by a small inne, 
wall and an outer parapet now largely ruined. 
This is Turkish, built of square, altermately 
slotted merlons with steeply pointed copes and 
erenels with sloping sills, built with a large 
quantity of broken tile. The outer curtain js 
pierced by a number of lancet windows (Fig, 
167) of a pattern reminiscent of French Ro- 
imanesque, which helps to date it to the original 
building of the castle. The curtain appears from 
the beginning to have provided the back wall for 
buildings ranged all along it on the north, east 
and west sides. The windows indicate this, as 
well as numerous foundations and partition 
walls, bonding with the curtain, which project 
from it at right angles. Next to the outer gate, 
on the east side, is a well preserved specimen of 
a building dating from the early XII century. 
It measures 30 by 100 feet, with the gable ends 
and the long inner wall still standing to their 
original height. The stretch of curtain forming 
the back wall contains three lancet windows 
with flaring sides and sloping, tapering yaults 
of poros voussoirs. Two of these are round- 
topped. One has a poited arch. A fourth 
window at the east end of the building 1s 
topped with three big, rectangular slabs laid 
side by side. In the middle, between the two 
round lancets, is a fireplace: a wide recess 
filled with a concave backing of brick, with 
sides of small, cut poros blocks, inelining to- 
ward each other, like the lower half of & 
pointed arch, under the chemin de ronde (Fig: 
167, left), 

Seven such fireplaces appear along the outer 
curtain, and four more within the inner redout. 
Some are built with square recesses, others are 
concave, but all show the uniformity of con 
struction characteristic of all the details of the 
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fortress: ‘The south or inner wall of 
puilding next to the gate cai a ee 
mentary condition, with breaches en : eo 
site of windows. Near the top, piter - 
> are 
ope Measuring 6 hy 19 
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{hree rect angular openings, 


asure built 


Fig. 168. Cunemoursi, West Frank or House BUILT witH- 
Ovurer Gate, SHOWING WINDOWS BLOCKED BY 
Larger CONSTRUCTIONS. 


IN THE 


with flat top, tapering sides, and inward slop- 
ing sill. On the outside of the wall these are 
encased in four eut poros blocks with bevelled 
edges, The short west wall of the building ex- 
ist side of the recess which 


forms the entrance gate, its south corner 
ate pylon. 


penetrating part of the flank of the g 
ns in its upper half a 
1 rendered obsolete 
built against it. 
a window, of 


tends along the ea 


This west gable end contal 
small loophole, blocked anc 
by the side wall of the recess | 
Directly below this loophole 1s 





which there remains only the lintel block, in- 
cised in a distinctive manner to fit over jambs 
with drafted edges (Fig. 168). These are miss- 
ing, leaving a breach of masonry, which reveals 
a loophole built in the east wall of the recess 
itself. And this in its turn is blocked by the 


| 


2 feet 


Fic. 169. Cutemourtst, ConstrucTION oF WINDOWS AND 
Nicues tn Outrsr Curtain. 


later insertion of the domed quadrangle. The 
long building must then antedate the recessed 
wall of the curtain and the pylon of the gate 
which was built round its west gable end and 
blocked up both its windows. An opening was 
subsequently pushed through the wall of the 
recessed curtain to allow the lower of these to 
function, as a vantage point against an at- 
tacker entering the narrow throat of the gate- 


way. But this window, too, was put out of use 
by the insertion of the Turkish dome. Further 
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east, the foundation walls of other houses may 
be traced along the curtain, which contains 
more lancet windows, fireplaces, and small 
niches encased in cut poros with bevelled and 
drafted edges (Fig. 169). 

On the east side the curtain rises up the hill 
to join the hexagon of inner walls crowning the 
summit. Near the top, the wall forms a jog, as 
shown on the plan. The angle here is built 
square at ground level, but in its upper 
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portion becomes gradually rounded, formine 
as it were the sector of a tower, whose Curve 
follows up into the single slotted merlon 
standing above it. At the top of the onte; 
curtain, immediately beneath the entrance f5 
the inner redout is a postern (Plate XXXTjp 
(C). This is a low, depressed passageway, similar 
in shape to that in the outer gate, with vay}; 
and side walls of big poros blocks. Next to it, 
parallel to the front of the imner enclosure, jg 





» XII, 1996—1907, p. 274, fig. 3. 
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a flight of steps with a parape 
north side, leading to the 

The curtain in the 


ia! : 2 
running up its 
chemin de ronde 
Western se 
yided the back wall for buildings 
with it, as shown by the 


rounded, like the outer corners of the recessed 


walls of the main gate. Here another Turkish 


ctor = 5 4 
T also pro- structure in the form of a square tower 18 


conte : : : 
ntemporary fitted into the re-entrant angle formed by the 
Presence of cle 


A an-c¢1 Too. 1 Pace Ss i > sr sect > 
poros-arched lancet windows it, jog, its face flush with the outer section of the 


and brick-fitted 


‘ curtain wall. Its salient corner is built with 
Windows have 


fireplaces. Some of 1 I 
> tl e sloping 
In others the sides 


parallel and the vaults horizontal 


vaults and flaring sides. 
are 


Two hun- 


dred feet west of the Outer gate jis a round 
> « ‘ 


tower, 20 feet in diameter. with a chamfered 
string course molding round its waist. The 
jower portion is built with a slight talus. Its 
walls do not bond with the curtain. and since 

t figures on the Grimani drawing, it may be 
-onsidered a Turkish addition of the arillery 
period. The western corner of the enceinte is a 
acute angle, wrongly drawn as obtuse on the 
Grimani plan,* pointed at ground level and 
rounded in the upper portion. A terrepleined 
bastion is built into the corner. Its walls do not 
bond with the curtain, and it is probably 
another Turkish addition. On top, the corner 
of the parapet contains a few voussoirs origin- 
ally belonging to some small domed structure, 
turret or sentry-box. Near this western angle, 





the south flank of the enclosure contains the 
breach made by the guns of Ibrahim Pasha in iiaiae/l: Tienseearasa, Bown iineedsw, idee 
1525.14 From here to within 12 feet of the LOOKING TOWARD THE WESTERN ANGLE. 
western angle, the wall is marked by long, 

parallel courses of broken tile between the squared limestone blocks at the bottom, but 
stones, in a style of masonry commonly By- proceeds to a curve toward the top, perhaps in 
zantine or Tarkish: The Turkish parapet above imitation of the west angle of the outer curtain 
and the small jog on the east side. Within the 


it contains wide, square, alternately slotted 
tower is a chamber 8 by 10 feet wide, covered 


merlons of sloppily assembled rubble and 
broken tile, with steeply pitched copes. On the 
exterior there is no perceptible difference in 
masonry between the parapet and the wall 
itself. The whole stretch looks to be Turkish 


by a saucer dome of square blocks, similar to 
that at the outer gate. The recessed stretch of 
wall east of this tower carries a double parapet 
of Turkish pattern (Fig. 171). 

Near the junction of the south curtain with 
the inner redout, the wall makes a rounded 
obtuse angle (wrongly drawn on Plate XXXII 
as occupied by a round tower). A semi-sub- 
siveria Heocea! ne = terranean triangular chamber, covered by a 

4 P. Kalonaros, “Khiémoutsi,” I’Hellémame contemP® = 1.04 vant, is not marked on the plan, and 


‘oun, IT, 1936, p. 177. on 


repair. 
Half way along the south flank, the curtam 
jogs back 15 feet. The angle of the wall is 


"2 For references of orientation see the plan by Traquair 
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is built against the inner of the angle. 


Further east is a postern (also absent from the 


side 


Grimani plan) whose depressed arch of poros 
voussoirs 1s similar in form and material to the 


other openings of the fort ress, and may becon 


sidered contemporaneous with the Frankish 


circuit, wall, which, 80. feet beyond, bonds 


into the high, faceted scarp of the inner 


enclosure (Fig. 172). 





CuLemourtsi, THE Keep: Western Sector. 
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This keep is a huge, irregular hexagon, 280 
feet long by 180 wide, consisting of a ring of 
enormous, vaulted galleries built round an 
inner court. The entrance (Plate XX XIII, D) 
is situated in an avantcorps, 50 feet high and 
16 wide, projecting 15 feet from the keep’s 
long north flank. A tall, wide, depressed arch 
of large poros blocks leads into a short, high, 
vaulted passageway inside the avantcorps. 
The corners of this structure are made of big, 
squared blocks of poros, 1-2 feet long. The 
walls of the nner passage carry through to the 
face of the avantecorps in the form of two 
vertical lines of cut poros blocks extending up 
to the springing of the vault. Here, however, 
the rubble masonry merges with that of the 
reat of the facade, in which the line of the vault 
does not appear. A second depressed arch, 6 
feet deep, through the outer line of the north 
flank itself, leads up into the hexagon of 
vaulted halls. 

Though the original flooring has gone in all 
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but one short flank, traces in the side Wall 
show them to have consisted of a lower Sain 
and high upper gallery. In the north ana 
northwest halls the crypt was made of BLOne 
vaults. On the south and southwest the Aloo; 
was of wood, supported on beams, as showy hy 
the lines of large, square holes in the wally 7 
feet, above the present ground level (Pigs, 178, 


175). This lower storey issues on to the 


Court 
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by means of low arches, round and depressed, 
made of the prevailing, well trimmed poros. 


‘The galleries are covered by long barrel 


bs nen. 199, 
vaults of immaculate poros ashlar (Pigs: The 
17 


K A ath oh 
74, 175). These are of western origin, althous 
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Tt is in a corner of the southwest gallery of the 
Professor Sotiriou in 1918 discovered the remains of 
which he considered to be the actual mint of the to 
See G. Sotiriou, “Le chateau-fort de Chloumoutél 
atelier monétaire de tournois de Clarentia,” Journal vil . 
tional Warchéologie numismatique, XIX, 1918-1919, B 
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de walls come together. Here the vaults 


to a rounded point, in much the same 


s may be seen in certain Turkish bastions 


ivaliers at Methone and Kelepha (see 


, Dp. ose 80). 


ed edges, which would 


valls of the galleries are made of rough 


ose-fitted limestone blocks as are the 


f the exterior. The vaults are streneth- 
ith reinforcing arches, al intervals of 


These have all fallen,!® but the 


leet, 
yisited the fortress, the reinforcing 
ere still partially in place (B.S.A., XII, 1906-1907, 
; ainness, unadorned by molded or 
have been the normal Gothic 


en ‘Traquair 
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Pilasters which supported them are mostly 
In place (Fig. 175), made of large, squared 
poros blocks set one upon the other, fitted 
Several inches into the wall, topped with 
plain, chamfered impost blocks of |Byzantine 
pattern. ; 





Sourmwest GALLERY. 


VAULT OF 


he galleries are lighted by numerous win- 
dows of a distinctive and almost uniform con- 
struction (Mig. 176). A depressed vault is 
pushed through the 7-foot thickness of the 
wall, built of big, eut poros blocks im its soffit 
and angles, with side walls of rubble. Along 
the base is a banquette made of big, squared 
blocks. The whole is open on the interior. On 
the outside, it is divided into two small, round 
arches by a plain, square column under the 
low segment of the vault, standing on a small 
wall built against the end of the banquettes. 
The scheme of twin arches under a single vault 
is a common form of window in French 
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architecture of the XII century.” It is not 
surprising to find it in Greece at the beginning 
of the XIII. The carefully built, depressed- 
vaulted passageways of the windows remain 
intact, together with most of the side walls and 
some of the banquettes. The remaining dress 


which form the columns and the 


ing stones, 


lonble arches have gone in all but one, which 


all, which contains, instead, a low, 
m Here again are the lateral ban. 
one the side walls, but the outerstrme- 

quettes along arches has disappeared. Three 
G western half of the same wal] 
yrevailing scheme, larger than 
| set ona slightly lower level, 


face of the v 


pointed arch. 


ture of double 
openings in th 
conform to the ] 
the preceding, a1 


loorways to a platform, carried oy 
tO Serve as QOOrWe, 
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is situated in the outer face of the hexagon’s 
south wall, preserved by a filling of masonry. 
The pattern of its double arch can still be 
distinguished, finely outlined in pale brown 
poros against the rough, white limestone of 
the walls, The inner wall of the north gallery 
contains, at its east end, four windows of a 
different pattern (lig. 177). The are of poros 
voussoirs which marks the outer edge of the 


depressed vault, is set 4 inches back from the 


C. Ynlart, Manuel a 


archéologie francaise depuis les 
temps mérovingiens jusqu'a 


la renaissance: vol. YT, Architec- 
ture ovvile et militaire (Paris, 1904), pp. 120ff, 
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warches, whieh in tay i 
1 admit to th 
1¢ gallery's 


: side of the | 
miter walls are pierced by three 


round floor. In the east 
cee) the 


; openings with 
‘de walls largely ruimed, but Covered in flat 
] a 

poros slabs, 44 feet long, of the sort used al 
Bl a 0) 


; 
outer Window 


i the easternmost 


of the long 


pilasters with pronounced, projecting capitals. 

Inside the court, immediately east of the 
entrance, stairs ascend (lig. 177, right) between 
the north and northeast halls, to the platform 
above 


the hexagon, at the head oOo} which 


stands, to a height of 21 feet, one wall of a 
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building next to the first gate. A further ex 
ample of the stylistic uniformity of the castle 
is to be seen in the several small, square niches 
n the south and southeast halls, identical in 
construction to those in the east wall of the 
Outer enceinte and the windows of the long 
built These 


also contain fireplaces like those in 


house against its north wall. 


ee 
galleric 
the outer curtain. Their backs form a slightly 


CONCAVE YTeCess in the wall, projecting up 


through the vault between curved inclining 


ides (Hig, 175) to small, square openings 1m the 
roof. The lower sections are made of horizontal 


of broken tile, and are flanked by poros 


LOW 


Pace or tue Nortu GAuuery, 


with Porntep Arcned Wixpows, RIGHT. 


watch tower. The ascent is marked on Plate 
XX XIII: “stair hy which one ascends to the 
top of the Vaults of said redout which, covered 
by roofs with aqueducts, carry the water to 
the Great Cistern.”” Only in one corner is there 
any trace of an outer parapet. Here stand two 
wide, capped merlons helonging, like the rest 
of Chlemontsi’s parapets, to the Turkish per- 
iod. A straight parapet runs above the inner 
walls of the northeast and southwest galleries. 
but in all the commanding space of the con- 
finous platform round the hexagon there is no 
provision for guns. In the west corner of the 


keep 18 a circular shatt, in whose walls show 
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the traces of a spiral staircase, which once 
communicated with the upper level. The outer 
wall of the keep on the north side shows, on 
close examination, near the top, a series of 
vertical joints set at regular intervals, like a 
line of walled-up crenellations. The breach at 
the west corner of the keep reveals, at the 
same level, the cross section of a parapet and 
chemin de ronde, and a sloping line of blocks 
descending to it from the key of the vault. 
From this one may conclude that the vaults of 
the gallenes were originally covered with a 
slopmg or gable roof, surrounded on the out- 
side by a chemin de ronde and parapet on a 
lower level, and that the height of the walls 
was then raised, the space between them and 
the vault then being filled to form the present 
platform. 

Beneath the long south hall is a cistern 
(Plate XX XIII, B), which measures 108 by 15 
feet, and is built with a high, almost pointed 
vault of poros ashlar, originally held up by 
reinforcing arches springing from the rows of 
five pilasters still standing along its sides. The 
two square holes in the floor above its either 
end are marked on the plan: H. Due Pozzi p: 
al qualle si estra de Vaqua di d% Cisterna. The 
east end of the north hall contains a curved, 
domed niche. This corner is indicated on the 
plan as E. Corpo di Guardia. Next to this, 
immediately to the right of the entrance pas- 
sage, the gallery once contained what the plan 
describes F. as Loco qual era Chiesa Grecha 
qual serve p. Monitione sotto della qualle e depo- 
sito di Polvere. 

The two western corners of the hexagon are 
strengthened with tall, vertical round towers, 
15 feet in diameter (Fig. 172, left), one almost 
entirely ruined, probably by the guns of 
Ibrahim Pasha in 1825, They are built’ on 
Square bases, one of which has battering sides, 
It is unusual that these are placed within the 
outer enceinte and not in the more exposed 
sector of the keep outside the girdle walls.18 

 B.S.A., XIII, 1906-1907, p. 275. 
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However, the Frankish builders probably trast. 
ed tothe steeply falling ground on the south and 
east to leave those sides without extra defense, 
The castle appears to date almost entirely to 
one period, the years 1220-1223. The round- 
topped lancets of the outer enclosure, the 
double arched windows of the imner redont, 
the great barrel vaults, the fireplaces, and the 
vertical round towers are all Western in origin. 
Chlemoutsi is built in the style, which the 
Frankish knights brought with them, of French 
fortress architecture of the preceding century,19 
Lacking purely Gothic features, it appears to 
be more a transition from the Romanesque, 
the earlier form surviving in colonial isolation, 
But the transplanted style is also modified by 
native conditions. Chlemoutsi shows the in- 
fluence of Byzantine tradition and local Greek 
materials in the great poros blocks lining the 
passageways of the gates, the square reinforc- 
ing arches of the vaults, and the chamfered 
impost blocks on which they rest. The later 
Byzantine occupation of Chlemoutsi under the is 
Palaiologoi (1427-1460) seems to haveleftno 
trace. Two centuries after its building, so 
strong a castle would still have been in good 
condition. The Turks, however, in the follow- 
ing centuries, rebuilt the parapets and made 
certain provisions for artillery, namely, adding 
the round tower in the middle of the northwest 
curtain, and the terrepleined bastion in the 
western corner. They also inserted domed 
chambers at the outer gate and the re-entrant 
angle in the south curtain, and repaired a 
stretch of the same curtain near its western 
end. The Venetians of 1700 added nothing. By 
their time the bulwark of Frankish Achaea hi 
long outlasted its use, 




















_ '* Professor Antoine Bon calls attention to other fortresses: 
distinguished by the use of “two parallel, concentric 
forming a series of galleries and enclosing a cen’ 
namely, the portion of Crac des Chevaliers built b 
and a number of castles in Western Europe of 
Prototype is Boulogne, built between 1228 and 12: 
moutsi fits between these two both chron 
one Coat and so may be a link in the 

ype of fortification, 
eee See Reo. arch., 


CHAPTER Xv 
MISTRA 


(PLatE XXXIV) 


\tter the fall of Corinth to the Veneti 
che Turks abandoned the highland ee. 
Tripolis and Karytaina, and there remained 
only Mistra which still held out in the interior 
ot the Peloponnese. Since the spring of 1687, 
.ix thousand Maniates had been besieging it 
under the command of the Venetian governor 
of Zarnata, Niccolé Polam. Once they had 
captured the outer suburbs of the town, but 
were driven off in large numbers by a sortie of 
seventy Turks. However, with the news that 
the Seraskier had abandoned the Peloponnese, 
the Turks submitted, and the offer of sur- 
render was sent to the council of war in 
Corinth. But, as a contemporary account has 
it, the council decided against favorable terms, 
“in regard that they had held out to the last 
gaspings of the whole Kingdom and thereby 
had forfeited compassion.”? The women and 
old men were to be set free, but all the men 
between the ages of seventeen and fifty were 
to go to the galleys, unless collectively they 
could redeem their freedom for a sum of 
200,000 reals. 

On August 25, 1687, letters from Polani 
telling of the submission reached Morosini who, 
had put into 


sailing round the Peloponnese, 
coast. A 


the port of Vathy on the Maniate 


i 1688), 
‘4 Journal of the Venetian Campane (London, 
Pp. 13 ff. 


group of Turkish emissaries arrived from Mis- 
tra, and formally surrendered on board Moro- 
sini’s galley, announcing that they were unable 
to pay the required ransom for their hberty, 
but offering to leave the Peloponnese and all 
their goods behind them. In a signed agree- 
ment they were guaranteed their lives. The 
outcome, however, was changed by the news 
that plague had broken out in Mistra. Morosini 
ordered the Turks to confine themselves within 
the town until it passed over. Some of the 
emissaries were kept behind as hostages; 
others were sent back to Mistra to collect all 
the weapons and horses of the Turks and give 
them up to Polani. Shortly after, there arrived 
a band of Greeks from the region of Mistra, led 
as usual by their priests, who, offering to put 
themselves at the Venetians’ disposal, were 
given arms and sent back to keep a watch on 
the Turks.” 

During the winter of 1687-1688 the situa- 
tion in Mistra became increasingly trouble- 
some for the Venetians. The rations which they 
meted out to the quarantined city were in- 
sufficient, and as a result the stores of wheat 
were periodically rifled. Many of the inhabi- 
tants escaped to Monemyasia, where other 
Turks, under arms, still held out m the name 
of the Sultan. In January, 1688, the Venetians 

2 Locatelli, I, pp- 84941. ; Garzoni, I, pp. 213ff. 


decided to transport the Turks of Mistra to 
Argos and then quarantine therm on ships off 
the coast. Those in the lower town of Mistra 
submitted to this decision, but the castle made 
a show of resistance. When after several days 
the Venetians entered it, they found a store of 
arms, which the Turks had sequestered in 
violation of the terms signed af Vathy. The 
Venetians then carried out a revenge, whose 
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savage perfidy was noted at the time. The 
‘Turks were removed, numbering over 2000, to 
Argos, from which they were sent to the smal] 
island in the bay of Tolos, six miles east of 
Nauplia. There, after a mass baptism to initiate 
them into the mysteries of Christianity, 812 
boys and girls were distributed as slaves among 


* Garzoni, I, p. 268: Della descritta sentenza peculazioni 


sinistre ne formd i] Mondo ,.. Molti imputarono al cambin 


mento de’ patti con Mistra quelli della fortuna.” 
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the officers of the allied army, while 
bodied men were selected for the ¢ 
Rather than submit to this, many of 
threw themselves into the sea and dy 
The war council meanwhile decided 
men and women should be taken fo 
which the Venetians were preparing tg ‘ 
cuate after their six months’ oceupation 
ing an eventual exchange with Christiang 
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as slaves by the Turks elsewhere. In Marcel 
accordingly, Morosini transported the captives 
'o Piraeus, but instead of negotiating for the 
return of Christian slaves. he deposited the 
prisoners ashore as a decoy to the Turkish 
army which had to come to their rescue, leaY 
ng them there, in his own words, “to the great 
Confusion of the enemy, and to the illustrious 
glory of the splendid, invincible greatness of 
the Most Serene Republic. The plague, which 
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ant spread in the wale of war from. 
Ko eontinental Greece, soon made las 


|) the last captives of Turkish Mistra,4 


” * * 


Tho city of Mistra was founded in the middle 
» the NULL century, when William Villehar 
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Mra. 179. Mistra, View over mina Dr ypow's 
douin was prince of Achaen. The capture of 
Monemvasia by the Mranks in 1249 made him 


aster of all the Peloponnese, excepting the 


Venetian stations of \fothone and Corone. The 
only active enemy Jett im lis realm was the 
lavic tribe of \elings, who inhabited the 
Nountain ranee of Taygebos. Po subjugate and 
confine then in ib. ti built the enslles ol Old 
Maina and Leutron, called Beautort, in the 


Mani peninsula, and a third on #& Ill near 


bans 4 (ihons, 1087-1688 
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Tiacodaemon, which was called, after the name 
Of the place, Myzithra.® The Slava, driven into 
the barren interior of Taygetos, acknowledged 
William’s rule and agreed to serve in his 


armies, though for many years they preserved 
f slate of semi-independence, remaining ex- 
empl from taxes and other feudal services." 
The building of the new fortresses established 
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Upenr Town, rrom tim Castine. 


a peace in the Morea, during which the rank- 
ish Principality reached its zenith? 


5 X.7.M,, lines 2985-2991 + 
Ki dc0v byUpewpev KaAd TH gen exelver Act, 
nupev Pouvl Tapa kevov, &TOKO HME els Spos, 
derceved THS Aaxedarjiovias Kavever WAI TWAEOv. 
Aiatl Tol &pecey TOAA ver TOMO? Suverpeépiy, 
pice, darra&ve od Pouvl Kal Extioey Ever Kao Tpov, 
Kal Mulndpav TPovopacey, Biarl 16 Exp&loav otras: 
AapiTpdy KAT TPO V ro rroikev Kal Heya Suvapdpiy. 

* Millor, Latins, pp. LOOF. 

t Xp, M,, lines 80883042; 
Ki &porou yap &xT loracav Tk KaoTpPT S1roU of elire, 
rd Acdrpov yap ki 6 MulnSpas kal tis MoAalas Matons, 
{GovAwae TH TAGPika KelXev Te Ev IANUcY Tou, 
karl rreprerrdcret, &XalpEToV &ird SAOV 7 TrplyKineTo, 
ody TO kkarraKUpreyev Kel cpevTepe TS GAov, 
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re soon occurred a turn of for- 
1 ultimately to the gradual but 
elimination of Frankish rule from 
e. Len years after the building of Mistra, 
Villehardouin married Anne, daughter 
of the Despot of Hpiros. This archon was con- 
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tending with the Greek Emperor of Nicaea, 
Michael VIII Palaiologos, for the recapture of 
Constantinople from the Latins. To help him 
protect his Macedonian possessions, the Despot 
called in the aid of his new son-in-law, the 
Prince of Achaea. Michael met their combined 
forces on the plain of Pelagonia, but the Des- 
pot quarreled with Villehardouin at the last 
moment and deserted him, leaving him alone 
at the head of a band of Frankish knights 
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France. Villehardouin claimed the Principality 
was not his to surrender, but belonged by right 
to all the families which had taken part in its 
conquest. The Emperor declared no sum 

money would ever ransom him, and Ville: 
hardouin remained in prison three years. 
Finally Michael Palaiologos got his bangall 
On the advice of one of his companions 
chains, Geoffroy de Bruyéres, baron of Kany 
taina, William offered to give up the fortress 








ot Old Maina, Monemyasia, — nd Mistra 
pruyores Was let out and sent off to aoe 
arrange the transfer of the three lives, ‘i 
Nikli in Arkadia he held a parliament ik 
(uy 1 de la Roche, Duke of Athens, ana the 
wives of the imprisoned Prince and barons 
Against the better judgment of the Dake ne 
Athens, who offered to substitute himself for 
Villehardoum as the Hmperor’s prisoner, 
pruyéres persuaded the Frankish ladies that 
the three castles belonged to Villehardouin, to 
dispose of as he wished; Monemvasia he had 
captured himself, while Maina and Mistra were 
of his own buildmg. Bruyéres then handed over 
the three places to a representative of the 
Emperor, and in 1262 William Villehardouin 
returned to his dommion, now reduced by a 
fifth of its size.§ 

The formation of a Byzantine state in the 
Peloponnese provided the inevitable outlet for 
he hostility of the Greeks against the foreign 
oecupiers of their country. When William ar- 
rived at his capital of Lacedaemonia, he found 
he city empty of its inhabitants; the Greeks 
had all moved to Mistra to hye under the pro- 
ection of their own nationality. The Prince’s 
resence in Lacedaemonia gave them the 
excuse to withdraw even further, into the 
rackless wilderness of Taygetos, where they 
made a pact with the tribe of Melings to rebel 
in the name of the Emperor. They sent word to 
the newly installed Imperial governor im 
Monemvasia that Villehardouin was breaking 
is oath and threatening to attack them. Rem- 
lorcements of Greek troops and Turkish mer- 
Cenanies began to arrive from Constantinople 
to attack the borders of the Prinecipality.® And 
So began a state of war which lasted, with 
barely a pause, for the better part of two 
rp GT Me lines 4252-4584; D, de 0. ae oe 
106A. ‘The nado, in ope ot the Chronicle of the Morea 
states (§¢ 297, 307) that Michael VIII claimed Corinth as 
Well as the three Lakonian castles, but that he relinquished 


. : ; ive the 
8 claim when the castelain of Corinth refused to give up the 
Ort 





T6883 to the Byzantine enyoys- 
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centuries, during which the Byzantine power 
Stew, while the Frank diminished. 

The new Byzantine territory in the south- 
eastern Peloponnese was governed at first by a 
Seneral, appointed eyery year. One of these, 
Andronikos Asan, took advantage of the dis- 
order in the Frankish Principality which fol- 
lowed the death of Louis of Burgundy in 1318, 
and enlarged the province by the acquisition 
of most of Arkadia including the castles of St. 
George, Akova and Karytaina.!° From these 
possessions of the Franks, lands were bestowed 
on the various monasteries founded around 
the turn of the XIV century, which constitute 
the restored splendor of Mistra to-day. Mistra 
also became at this time the seat of the bishop- 
ric, which was transferred from Lacedaemonia, 
and from the year 1308 the Imperial governor 
was appointed not annually as before but for 
life. 

Tn spite of these gains, the country was in a 
dangerously unsettled state. One chronic evil, 
as ancient as modern, bedevilled the course of 
events in whatever part of Greece had liberated 
itself from the Franks. The fights and jealousies 
of the strong local families kept the Byzantine 
province in constant upheaval, while pirates 
ravaged the undefended coasts. A decisive step 
was taken to put down this confusion when, in 
1848, the Emperor John VI Cantacuzene sent 
his second son, Manuel, as Despot of Mistra. 
Henceforward until the Turkish conquest, the 
Byzantine province remained directly depend- 
ent on the Imperial house, being governed 
either by younger sons or brothers of the 
Emperor. The real importance of Mistra dates 
from this time. The new Despot levied taxes 
for the creation of a navy, with which he suc- 
ceeded in clearing the seas of pirates. In 1355, 
when a rival Despot was appointed with the 
support of the local archons, Manuel took the 
opportunity to quell their chaotic jealousy by 


10 Miller, Latins, p. 259; Zakythinos, Despotat, I, p. 72, 
11 [bid., I, p. 82; M. Hadzidakis, Muorpas (Athens, 1948) , 
p- 15. 
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n their opposition with the 
ard of Albanian troops, 
settled in the depopulated 


rtisan strife broke out again when John 
VII Palaiologos sent his son, Theodore, to re- 
place the Despot Demetrios Cantacuzene, who 
had been trying to make Mistra independent 
of Byzantium. Demetrios was backed by his 
Frankish neighbors and by the ever-encroach- 
ing Turks, while Theodore had the support of 
the population and the equivocal aid of the 
Venetians. The struggle was resolved by the 
death of Demetrios in 1384.1 
The reign of Theodore I marked a wide ad- 
vance in the progress of the Byzantine power 
toward the ultimate unification of the Pelo- 
pomnese. The local archons were subdued, 
again by means of Albanian troops, who were 
aiterwards profitably used to clear more virgin 
lands for cultivation. In 1385 Theodore mar- 
ried the daughter of Nerio Acciajuoli, Duke of 
Athens, creating an alliance which, three years 
later, took active form against their neighbors, 
when Theodore siezed Argos from the Vene- 
tians. For five years he raided the borders of 
Venetian Messenia, until the Turkish peril 
forced him to come to terms. In 1394 Argos 
was given back to the Venetians, while the 
Despot was promised in return a sate refuge 
among the Venetian colonies in case of need. 
Both parties swore henceforward to respect the 
liberty of each other's subjects and refuse 
sanctuary to each other's enemies. The estab- 
lishment of this friendship ensured the safety 
of Theodore’s southwestern flank, and left him 
free to attack lis other neighbors to the west 
and north. A successful war against his 
brother-in-law, Carlo Toceo, brought him 
Acrocorinth as a prize. Another war followed 
with the Navarrese, whose commander, Pedro 
Bordo de San Superan, Vicar General of 


Miller, Latins, pp. 281f.; Essays, pp. 96f.; Zakythinos 
Despotat, 1, pp. 95 ff. ' 
18 Tbid., p. 117. 
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Achaea and later Prince, calle Ki 
help him. Already these had p 
selves of Macedonia, destroys 
Empire, and descended into T 
Neopatras. Now began a series 6 
the Peloponnese, which wer 
regular intervals for another ha 
the final conquest. In 1395 Baye; 
army across the Isthmus, and 1 
years later, which destroyed the 
and captured Argos. The Turks de 
dore himself at Leondari, and then: 
ing the Morea, withdrew again to: 
In the midst of this danger Theo 
about him for new allies, and in 1d 
castles of Corinth and Kalavryta to¢ 
of St. John of Rhodes. Mistra all 
handed over, but when the emissarig 
Knights came to take possession of th 
tine capital, the indignant inhabi 
tacked them and drove them off. 1 
refused to recognize Theodore as th 
until he had paid back the mon 
Knights and recovered the two places 
sold. The defeat of the Turks by Tamer! 
Asia Minor and the death of the Sultan B 
fmally gave him the courage in 140£% 
the Knights away and re-oceupy Cori 
nexing also the old Frankish county © 
on the north side of the Gulf25 7 
The territorial expansion which had 
place in the Byzantine Morea under Theo 
continued during the rule of his neph 
Successor, Theodore II, son of the 
Manuel II, who became Despot in 1407 
underneath the expansion, the Despot 
permeated by the organic dissolution ¢ 
Empire. In 1415, during Theodore’s minotitY 
Manuel II rebuilt the Hexamilion, as the la 
Agee of Byzantine Greece. But Venice 7 
ie Tee eee to re-adjust the halanc® S 
rm the Peloponnese, refused to 0% 
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jribute to the undertake 
ihe Despotate turned a blin 
refusing I their turn to man the Ist 
Theodore then sought hep trom ¢ U 
roping to enlist the support of th 

Mo in 1421 Cleopa Malat er 
ihe Latin archbishop of Patras, teens 
‘ie Turkish general, Turakhan, deseen ; 


she Peloponnese, and ravaged thee e 


vo the gates of Mistra. But in the face of 
advancing tide, the Christian powers of 
remained more hostile to each other than t 
‘he Infidel. Theodore declared war first against 
\ntonio Acciajuoli of Athens, who had in- 
dulged in devastation of his own in the wake 
of the Turkish armies; then against Centurione 
yaccaria, the last Price of Frankish Achaea, 
whom he took prisoner m 1423; and finally 
against Carlo Toeco, who was besieged in 
Glarentza and defeated by the Imperial fleet.1® 

In 1427 Theodore decided to enter a monas- 
and his brother Constantine was ap- 
pointed as Despot. Then Theodore changed 
his mind, and offered Constantine an mdem- 
nity instead among Carlo Tocco’s possessions 
in Achaea. As a result, the Byzantine Despot- 
ate was increased by the acquisition of Chle- 
moutsi and Patras, and finally in 1429, when 
Thomas Palaiologos married the daughter of 
Centurione Zaccaria, who died the following 
year, the last remnant of the Frankish Prm- 
cipality became part of the unified Greek 
Morea 27 

Constantine succeeded to the Despotate on 
Theodore’s death in 1443. He rebuilt the 
Hexamilion, took measures to improve the 
agricultural economy of the Morea, and by 


this 


tery, 


instituting a series of public games tried to 
raise the nation’s fighting spirit, which he him- 
‘elf embodied in the last acts of enerey and 
daring to dignify the expiring Empire. He at- 
tacked Thebes and Athens, and foreed Nerio IL 
Acciajuoli to acknowledge his suyerainty, and 


ls 2 
= Ibid , pp. 167ff., 188, 196f., 198 ff. 
Lbid., pp, 205 ff. 
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then carried the assault up to the Pindos 

mountains. But Nerio appealed to his previous 

Suzerain, the Sultan Murad II, who in 1446 

came down into Phokis, retook Lidoriki and 

Galaxidi, drove off the combined forces of 


Thomas and Constantine at the Hexamilion, 
and advanced as far as Patras. The Turkish 


ek prisoners.!8 
Jenice at this time was frightened, by the 
sh victory over the Hungarians at Varna, 
to renewing a treaty of friendship with the 
Sultan. Her territories in Messenia and Argolis 
were threatened by the precipitate expansion 
of the Despotate, which was also arousing the 
national feeling of the Greeks inside her own 
colonies. The Venetians vainly enacted re- 
pressive measures against them, but they 
emigrated in a steady stream, leaving the 
Venetian lands empty, te strengthen the Des- 
potate of Mistra against the day of resistance.!® 
In January, 1449, Constantine Palaiologos 
left Mistra to be crowned emperor in Constan- 
tinople. The Morea was divided between his 
two brothers, Thomas and Demetrios, who be- 
tween them played out the unseemly and 
tragic last act in the history of the Byzantine 
Morea. The successive Turkish invasions, which 
had devastated the Peloponnese, had now re- 
duced the province to the status of tributary 
to the Sultan. As if this had not already sealed 
the doom of the Despotate, Thomas in the 
northwest and Demetrios in the southeastern 
Peloponnese, with his capital at Mistra, at once 
entered into a conflict, which was like an in- 
vitation to the Turks of Thessaly to intervene 
and dictate their own terms. When Thomas 
seized the district of Skorta, Demetrios called 
in the aid of Turakhan, who forced Thomas to 
give up Kalamata to his brother.2° Meanwhile 
in Asia Minor the Empire was fast shrinking. 
The vietory of the Sultan Mohammed II 


18 Miller, Essays, pp: 100, 149; Hopf, Chroniques gréco- 


romanes, p. 267; Zakythinos, Despotat, I, pp. 2294. 


19 [bid., pp. 220. 
2 [bid., pp. 242, 245. 
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him free to attack 
99, 1453, he captured 
the last Hmperor died 
ing. During this final agony of Byzantium, 

ile the Papacy and the states of western 
reine wi for the end of its thousand-year 
existence, Thomas and Demetrios Palaiologos 
in the last corner of free Greece, waged a civil 
war against each other, oblivious to everything 
but their mutual hatred. 

The year after Constantinople fell, the Morea 
was beset by an internal problem which 
brought the cataclysm closer. The Albanian 
population, living off lands devastated by the 
Turkish invasions, had grown to such an ex- 
tent that the Government of Mistra increased 
their taxes, with the result that 80,000 of their 
number rose in revolt and laid siege to Patras 
and Mistra. A second time Turakhan was 
called in to prop up the tottering Despotate. 
He quelled the rebellion, but allowed the 
Albanians to keep their lands and livestock, 
and by confirming Demetrios and Thomas in 
their rule, made their existence only more 
dependent on the pleasure of the Sultan.** 

At this stage of disintegration the Despotate 
was now powerless against the local archons, 
who in 1454 removed their support from the 
Despots and voluntarily placed themselves 
under the jurisdiction of the Turks. But when 
Mohammed If demanded his tribute from the 
Morea, nothing was forthcoming. he Despots 
could not prevail on their rebellious subjects to 
pay it. In the spring of 1458 Mohammed came 
down into Thessaly and waited for the Despots’ 





envoy. ‘I'hen he advanced to the north shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf, where a sum of 4,500 gold 
pieces was finally brought him, together with 
a demand for renewal of the treaty of peace 
and vassalage. This time it was too late. 
Mohammed crossed into the Peloponnese, and 
captured Acrocorinth after a three months’ 
siege, Next foll the castles of Patras, Kala- 


21 Miller, pp. Latins, 4294f.; Hssaya, p. 108. 
2 Zakythinos, Despotat, I, p. 260. 
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vryta, and Vostitza, in which T 
were installed. Thousands of 
carried off to Constantinople, | 
ponnese depopulated and di 
country now lay wide open. 
Harly in 1459 Thomas, as 
archons’ particular jealousy, revolt 
his brother and the Sultan. In | 
the year, Pope Pius Il met the 
the western powers and ‘Thoma 
at Mantua to confer on what migh 
halt the Turkish advance. While em 
mises issued from the papal chair, B 
called for a crusade to come to the ai¢ 
Morea in revolt. Pope Pius exerted hi 
save the last shred of the Greek Bn 
sending, instead of a crusade, a con 
300 Italians to besiege Patras.” 
‘Thomas and Demetrios added to the fu 
of this gesture by continuing their ei 
under the very imminence of enemy o0c¢ 
tion, in the recurrent pattern of the 
strophes of Greek history. Finally, to put 
end to Thomas’ revolts and to prevent | 
Peloponnese from falling into the hands 0 
West, Mohammed made his final assault. 
May, 1460, he carried the attack straight 
Mistra, where Demetrios made his submissit 
Thomas escaped from Porto Longo on the 
land of Sapienza opposite Methone on July” 
to live out his exile in Italy, while Demetrios 
was settled on the islands of Lemnos and 
Imbros, as the Sultan’s pensioner. Except for 
Monemvasia, all the Morea was Turkish by the 
middle of 1461.24 ‘ 
The new Turkish province of the Pelopor ‘ 
nese was divided into the two sanjaks of Mi 
and Patras.2° Harly in the oceupation, curing, 
the Turco-Venetian war of 1468-1479) MiEame 
was the target of a Venetian attack led by 
Sigismondo Malatesta. The commander of the 
Venetian troops, Bertoldo d’Hste, had been 
* Thid., pp. 260 ff. ; 
“ Hopf, Chroniques qréco-romanes, p. 268; Miller, Latins, j 


pp. 446 ff. ; Zakythinos, Despotat, 1, pp. 2674. j 
* Miller, Wssays, p. 356, ; 





ill-equipped a 
peditionary 
into Greece ¢ 


ishing commercially, 
ponnesian sill trade, abit 
400 of whom were Jews. Although the 
of the province of Lakonia was placec 
Monemvasia for its more advantageous 
tion on the sea, Mistra was one of the seven 
non-provincial capitals which served as the 
seat of a Venetian proyeditor.”” 

Coronelli28 deseribes the town as it stood at 
this period: 


It has but two great Gates, one on the North side 
toward Napoli di Romania, the other on the West 
toward Hxokorion, to which answer two Highways or 
great Roads, one called Aphetais or grand Bazar, the 
other Hellerion. 

The inhabitants are exposed fo excessive heats 
during the summer: for besides that the City lyes full 
South, being seated at the foot of the Mountain, the 
Suns Rays by this opposition are reflected and re- 
double the heat ... 

The City is divided into four Quarters, each of 
which being separated from the rest, makes of itself a 
disunited Body. The Castle is one of them, the City 
another, and two suburbs the other; whereof the one 
's called Mesokorion, that is to say the middle Suburb, 
and the other is called Haokorion or the outward 

Suburb, by the Turks named likewise Maratche. 

The Bxokorion is separated from the other three by 
the tiver Vasali Potamos, and has no communication 
with them but by a stone Bridge. 

The Castle named fo Castrom 18 seated on an 
Kminenee, is of a conical Figure, and has good walls; 


* Miller, Lating, p. 467; A. G. Mompherratios, Styiepi 


225 Nav8dA@os Makattotas (Athens, 1914), pp: Lf, aerek 
Lephang Magno, in Hopf, Chromques grace an ae 
Miller, 7 says, Pp- 419f.; Hadzidakis, op- ae a 
"An Historical and Geographical Account of the 4 , 
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as Twenty Janisaries Com- 
r that seldom resides there. 


In that year the Peloponnese became the 
er of a new upheaval against Turkish rule, 
Russia, pressing as usual toward the 
sea ports in a war with the Ottoman 
pire, sent agents into Greece to incite the 
tion to rebel. The Ozarina Catherine IT 
ler favorite, Gregory Orloff, contrived a 

by which the Russian fleet should 
to the aid of the Greeks in revolt, and 
Russian control over the country 


1. Mediterranean. As in the Middle 
Catholicism had served to justify the de- 
signs of the West against the Byzantine Em- 
pire, so now religion gave Russia the chance to 
stand forth as the protector of Orthodox 
ece. The Russians entered into negotiations 
with the most revolutionary of the Greeks, the 
Maniates, who agreed to arouse the rest of the 
Morea. But the Russian fleet turned out to 
bring only a token force, and the Greeks lost 
heart on learning that, in order to be liberated 
from the Turks, they had first to swear them- 
selves subjects of the Russians. However, a 
body of Maniates issued forth from their 
mountainous peninsula and captured Mistra, 
where they plundered Turks and Christians 
indiscriminately. Mistra served as the seat of a 
provisional revolutionary government, while 
the Greeks and Russians captured Kalamata 
and ineffectually besieged Corone and Methone. 
After a few months the Turks transported 
bands of Albanians into the Morea, which 
routed the Greco-Russian forces in Arkadia, 
Lakonia, and Messenia, recapturing Mistra and 
burning it to the ground. The town was 





2% Randolph, The Present State of the Morea, p. 8. 
80 Finlay, The History of Greece under Venetian and Otho- 
man Domination, pp. 301ff.; P. M. Kondoyannis, Ot “EAn- 


ves Kata Tov Trp@Tov él Alkatepivns B’ PeocoroupKiKdy 
aréAcuov (Athens, 1903), pp. 128-182, 862, 
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h stands to-day, the 
i of Byzantium. a 
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_ Leake describes the place as he saw it in 
March of the year 1805: 


4 _ Iride np to the Castle of Mistré, and pass the rest 
of the morning at that important geographical sta- 
tion. The castle seems never to have been very 
formidably fortified, though it is strong by its posi- 
tion and great height; it is about five hundred feet 
above the level of the plain; the hill on three sides is 
extremely steep; on the fourth, or southern side, it is 
perpendicular, and separated from another similar 
rock by the torrent Pandeletmona, so called from a 
monastery ToU TlavteAetuovos towards its sources. 
This stream divides the town into two parts, tumbling 
over a rocky bed, like the Hercina at Livadhia; a 
little below the town it joins another rivulet which 
rises to the northward, near the village of Varsova: 
*- the united stream joins the Burotas, to the southward 
of Sparta. There are still the remains of some fine 
cisterns in the castle. The view from thence is of the 
utmost beauty and interest; the mountains to the 
north, east, and south, are spread before the spectator 
from Artemisium, on the confines of Argolis and 
Arcadia, to the island of Cythera inclusive, together 
with a small part of the Laconic gulf, just within that 
island. All the plain of Sparta is in view, except the 
south-west corner near Bardhinia, which is concealed 

by a projection of Mount Taygetum. Towards the 
mountain the scene is equally grand, though of a 
different nature. A lofty summit of Taygetum, imme- 
diately behind the castle, three or four miles distant, is 
clothed with a forest of firs, and now deeply covered 

with snow; the nearer slopes of the mountain are 
variegated with the vineyards, corn-fields, and olive 
plantations belonging to the villages of Barsiniko, and 
Viakhokhori, situated on opposite sides of the ravine 

of the Pandeleimona, which winds from the south- 
ward in the direction of the highest summit of Tay- 
getum. This remarkable peak is not much inferior in 
height to ‘Olono, or any of the highest points of the 
Peloponnesus, and is more conspicuous than any, 

from its abrupt sharpness. I cannot learn at Mistrd 

any modern name for it, except the very common one 

of Ai Elid, or Saint Blias, who, like Apollo of old, 
seems to delight in the protection of lofty summits. 

A cultivated tract of country, similar to that about 
Barseniko and Vlakhokhéri, occupies the middle re- 

gion of Taygetum through its whole length; it is con- 


%1 Morea, J, py. 127-131, 
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~ tempted by the Russians to engage in the insures” 













































cealed from the great plain by a ¢h 
which immediately overhang the p 
the Castle-hill of Mistra- is. 9 
terminate in steep slopes or in 
of which are almost twice as | 
Mistr4, though they appear in. i 
pared with the snowy peaks of Ta; 
them. They are intersected and sepa 
another by the rocky gorges of several 
haye their origin in the great summits, 
after crossing the upper cultivated 
through those gorges into the plain, and th 
ing its whole breadth join the Eurotas f 
the eastern hills. This abrupt terminati 
getum, extending all the way from 
Mistrd, inclusive, to the extremity of the pla 
the chief peculiarity in the scenery of Spar 
vicinity. Whether seen in profile, contrasted y 
richness of the plain, or in front with the n 
summits of Taygetum rising above it 
gigantic bank presents a variety of the sublim 
most beautiful scenery, such as we hardly fm 
in any part of picturesque Greece itself. 

One of the most delightful spots in this se 
village of Peréri, a little to the southward of Mis 
where the mosque and houses interspersed amid 
gardens are traversed by a rapid stream lik 
Pandeleimona, which issues from a stupendous r 
opening behind the village. It would seem, that in| 
time of Coronelli this village was connected w 
Mistra, and formed a part of the southern quarter’ 
called Exokhéri. 

The southern part of the town is still mar 
Misokhéri; the part occupied by the Metrépoli, uné 
which name the cathedral and bishop's house @ 
comprised, is Katokhéri: the houses are so 1 
dispersed, that the town oceupies a mile and @ 
along the foot of the hill, though there are not 
gether more than 1000 houses, of which about 4 
fourth are Turkish. Katokhoéri alone, together wit 
another quarter now deserted, called Kastro, om the 
north-eastern side of the castle above Katokhdéri, one® 
contained an equal number, but they were destroy! 
during the insurrection of 1770, or after that event, 
and their ruins only are now left, oeeupying & space 
equal to that of the present inhabited town. When 
the Albanian army was destroyed or driven out of t 
Peninsula, there still remained the old Albanian 
colony of Bardhtnia, the Manidtes, and the hungty 
Pashas of the Moréa, to plunder Mistra in successions 
and it was not until the Turkish fleet had redué 
Mani to terms, that the Porte had the power of affort= 
ing the place any protection. The remains of the bOws®) 
of Krevata, once the richest family in the Morea b 
Which is now extinct, in consequence of having } 


tion, are seen in Katokhéri, between the Metrop st 
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and d 


The drawing by Le 
collection (Plate XXX 


Rucara. The Metropolis is mar 
covo, the monastery of Sts. Theodore 
vente @callort (KaAdyepor), and the 1 

\unnery as Veseovata. The town it : 
allng into ruin at the turn of the XVII 


iouses, called Dhiaselo, in the saddle between 
he castle rock and the hill to the west is 
wiirked Borgo diaseolo, while Borgo de ebraicha 
vers to the ruined Jewish suburb in the gulley 
which descends from Dhiaselo to the Lacedae- 


he southeast side of the river, once known as 
ixokhori or outer village, is marked on the 
plan Borgo da bassi, a translation of Kato 
hora, the name actually applied to the settle- 
nent of houses around the Metropolis and the 
church of Sts. Theodore at the north end. 
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Joo 400 goo feet 
Fic. 181. Misora, rup Cason: PLAN. 


he castle is drawn in outline, measuring 
Only { hes square on the plan, 


the chief elements 


vO or three ine 


hye : 
hy Neh howing correctly 


Ol the fort ifications. The hill rises precipitously 


holes, at the head of a cobbled ramp. 


jury, is indicated as Cassa Parta distruta et 
Parta in Piede. The hamlet of five or six 


nonan plain, The present centre of Mistra on 
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to @ narrow, rocky ridge, some 450 feet long, 
whose two levels are walled into a lower and an 
upper enclosure (Hig. 181). The entrance to 
the first of these is approached on the north 


» side through a screen wall of the Turkish 


Period, pierced with oblique and slanting loop- 











Fira. 182. Mistra, tum Casrrn: Ourpr Gare. 


The gate itself (Fig. 182) is set in a redan of 
the outer curtain, consisting of a short passage 
vaulted in alternate rows of cut voussoirs and 
long, flat bricks, and a chamber, 12 feet 
square, covered with a pointed vault. The 
masonry of the redan’s northwest face con- 
sists chiefly of uncut limestone with some 
squared poros bloeks, separated by broken 
tile fragments set flat and upright, here and 
there forming ladders and double courses. Big- 
ger blocks and thicker bricks are used in the 
corner to the left of the entrance. In the wall 
face may be seen also the end of an embedded 
octagonal colonnette with tile set round it in 
two concentric semicircles. Above the entrance 
is a shallow, recessed arch. The gate is con- 
nected with the inner enclosure immediately 
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above it by a short wall, which climbs the 
rocks and joins the upper curtain by means of 
a small, rounded, tower-like structure built on 
a curved projecting base. This stretch of wall 
does not bond with the gate, though its 
masonry is similar, containing courses of bro- 
ken tile and small tile ladders. Its parapet 
contains six loopholes placed low at the level 
of the interior platform, inside tall, domed, 
plastered niches, which constitute an odd com- 
bination of loophole and casemate, and belong 
probably to the realm of Turkish experimenta- 
tion. Flanking the gate on the northeast side, 
set slightly back from its facade, is a tall, nar- 
row tower with battering walls, built on two 
high stepped projections (Fig. 183). Its north- 
east and southeast sides are built with deeply 


Fic. 183. Mistra, tue Castie: FLaAn«ine ‘Tower or OurER 
GATE. 


recessed arches rising 30 feet high, spanned in 
the “Byzantine” construction of alternating 
wedge-shaped blocks and bricks. Above this 


runs a cavetto molding, marking the level of 


the platform (Hig, 184). On top, the parapet is 
built of rectangular blocks, separated by bricks 


in the horizontal and yertical jomts. On the 












northwest side are three casemates af 
level, 4 feet wide and as many high on { 
side, and 4 feet deep, tapermg down to 
openings, later partially blocked to allow g| 
for small arms. The casemates are vaull 

toolmarked youssoirs of poros and limesto 


Frc. 184. Mistra, Tor Castin: Construction Or RECESSED 
Arcu In THe FLANKING 'lowrr or THe OuTmR GATE. 


Gate and flanking tower would both appear to 
belong to one period, since their walls bond to- 
sether and there is no difference in masonry 
The cloisonné masonry of the tower parapet, 
the recessed arches of the flanks, the slightly 
incurved splay molding round its three sides; 
and the projecting base all suggest the Byzan- 
tine, though perhaps equally well the Turkish 
band. 

The outer curtain along the northeast flank 
(Mig. 185) stands 20-30 feet high along the top 
of the steep slope above the city. It is built of 
large blocks of uncut limestone, with an ade 
mixture of broken brick and poros, 1 parts 
thickly mortared. Certain sections are based 
for reimforcement-on double stepped projec 
tions. Above runs a parapet of square merlons 
alternately pierced with steeply pitched, plas- 
tered musket holes, with a chemin de ronde 
little more than a foot wide. Toward He 
middle of the flank there is a round tower (18 
185) built partially solid so as to form, inside 
the enclosure, at ground level, an obtuse angle 
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+ one a shall x ; 7 : Case- The outer enclosure ends, at the south, in a 
urns into a concave, pk a, eels rectangular platform measuring 35 by 14 feet, 
, square recess, with a sma! built above a vaulted cistern, and a round 
all and another of morees bastion on a southward-pointing spur of iff. 
"ned on the inside in This is strengthened also by a later, thickly 
” plastered buttress. On top is a semicircular 
platform, raised 12 feet above the interior 
ground level, reached by a flight of steps car- 
ried on a quarter arch, a common feature 
among the Byzantine buildings of the town.” 
At the bottom of the semicircular parapet 
round the tower platform is one small steeply 
pitched gun embrasure pointing down the cliffs 
at a 60 degree angle toward the torrent 400 
feet below. The curtain makes several turns 
westward from the round bastion for a space of 
30 feet and then ends abruptly over the rocks, 
along whose line on the southwest no other 
defense is necessary. Toward the mid-point of 
this flank of the fortress, the wall reappears in 
a few small sections, sealing off fissures in the 
cliff. 

The inner redout on the topmost crest of the 
hill is approached by a ramp (Fig. 186) and 
entered, near its southeast end, through a deep, 
depressed arch, yaulted in well cut voussoirs, 
with side walls of large, squared blocks. This 
door closely resembles those in the XIII cen- 
tury Villehardouin fortress of Chlemoutsi. To 
the southeast of the entrance, the enclosure is 
terminated by a large, rectangular donjon 
(Fig. 186), 30 by 40 feet wide, built over a 
0 ae a aoe astFiankorOvTeR <omi-subterranean, vaulted cistern, 20 feet 
— oo deep and as many square, to which a small 
vedges and brick, and tapering to a smaller passage in the upper part of its northwest wall 


pening on the outside. This arrangement for gives access. It is covered with a depressed 


irtillery places the tower within the Turkish vault, and partly walled in brick. Round the 
nod, Its lower half on the outside is strength- top of the donjon’s northeast and southeast 

d by an extra sheathing of masonry added walls, dominating the outer enclosure, mins a 
ter. Near uth end of the cirenit is an- chemin de ronde surrounded by a parapet. in a 
other reinforcement of the wall, im the form of form similar to that used over the hexagonal 
three-sided buttress built out on @ small cliff, keep at Chlemoutsi. By these indications the 
en nce sprung apart trom the wall, donjon belongs to the original castle of 1249, 


tended to mask a cistern : 
ntended to mas® 3¢ A. K. Orlandos, “Té& TloAdma xal ca Sritic 


a ,; 1 the curtain W ll against it. Myotpa,” *APX- Bul. Mvn., OT, 1987, January 
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though certain sections of it date to later 
periods. Its western corner is built of squared 
blocks, 2 feet long, the largest in all the castle 
walls, with cloisonné brickwork around them, 
suggesting a late Byzantine repair. The don- 
jon’s south corner is flanked by a narrow, hol- 
low, assymetrically round tower (Fig. 187), 
made of small limestone rubble with broken 
tile in@bundanee, largely overlaid with plaster, 
in contrast to the more regular masonry of the 
donjon itself, with which it does not bond. The 
tower is riddled with seaffold holes, and bears 
traces of a domed turret in its upper portion. 

The southwest curtain of the upper enceinte 
(left of Fig. 187) stands 10-80 feet high on the 
outside, supporting a 3-foot wide chemin de 
ronde and a much dilapidated parapet. Next 
to the donjon at the southeast end the chemin 
de ronde runs over the top of four blind arches 












vaulted in wedge-shaped poros blocks. Ai 
castle’s northwest tip the curtain for 
round bastion, which hangs like the prow 
ship high in the air over the saddle of D 

(Fig. 188, right). This narrow, curved ex 





Fre. 187. Mistra, THE Castine: West CURTAIN AND Soura 
ANGLE or Dongan. 


ity is terraced on the mside into a platform 30 
feet long and 5 feet above the interior ground 
level. At the tip end are remains of an artillery 
parapet contaming wide, shallow embrasures 
pitched so as to allow fire down into the saddle 
below and on to the opposite hillside. 

Both enclosures of the fortress are filled with 
ruins of houses dating from the Turkish 
period.’’ In the upper redout there are two 
small chapels, placed adjacently with a single 
dividing wall, set against the southwestem 
curtain, built with big blocks in the angles, 
which may be identified with the mosque 
“once a Christian church,’ mentioned by 
Coronelli. Interesting traces remain also Of 
more recent habitation. The two openings of 
the outer gate shut off with new ly raised walls, 
the embrasures along the ramparts which ope? 
on to the plain blocked against the tire of 


lo va . . 
ioOnger-range Weapons than those of the Middle 


Aces : ‘ 
, and the rude hutments of boards and 


bar-paper 3 
paper built up against the older walls all 


tell o sina : : 
! & recurrent patter of warfare, in whieh 


\. Struck, Mistra ; " 


Thurne nshedl 


ra, eme m lalterlichs 
(Vienna and Leipzig, 1910), p. 140 , 


MISTRA 


ihe fortress was put to its old uge again in th 

present day. At various periods during ¢} : 
evil war of 1943-1949 William Villchardcai i 
castle served as refuge for the families of Dhi 
elo, Kato Khora, and the modern Village “s 
\istra. In November, 1944, after Sparta fell to 
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ment to cover the perilous defiles of Taygetos, 
into which the Andartes had withdrawn, like 
the Slavic tribes in the Middle Ages. The 
peculiar geographical formation of Greece is 
the determining factor in a history rigid in its 
repetitions. 





Ira. 188. Misira, rue Casrie anp THE Norriwhst Wants or tam Upper ‘l'own. 


he forces of WLAS, several hundred of the 
ecuritiy Battalions, formed under the German 


is, retired to Mistra, and among the ruins 


1} 


e ancient city and its castle received the 


Ch a LO prelude the December 


in Athens. For three days several 


Lrooy ssaulted the mountain 


POM | positions in the plaim, and captured 


of British forces in 
tored Mistra 


landing 
OY ultimately re 
(he Nationalists. These kept a 
‘le until 1949, using it as an 


nd machine gun emplace 


jon, and the inner gate are Frankish ol 


fixaect chronological inferences about the 
fortress are hard to draw from its present state. 
Two centuries of Byzantine and three and a 
half of Turkish oecupation have to a certain 
extent overlaid the brief fifteen years of Prank 
ish possession. But the plan has remained 
fundamentally the same as when Villehardouin 
first laid it out. The scheme of a rock fortress 
with outer court, inner redout, and keep be 
longs to the XIIT century. The rounded ends 
of the inner and the outer enceintes, the don 


MENS 


placed at such points as to imply that th 
: \ ® 


1714, 


Greeks and Turks did nothing more than re- 
build or repair along the exist ing lines. During 
the Byzantine period (1262-1 160) rings of 
fortifications were built. to enclose the various 
levels of the hill, as the higher and lower towns 
Brew up, while the castle ifself became more 





ia, 189 


Mista, tim Norwruwuse War 


and more a position of last resort. Tt is rea on 
able to suppose that little was done to Lnprove 
or renovate it, while new defenses were being 
extended round the palaces and monasteric 

below. Probably for this reason we find little in 
(he castle that can definitely bea ined to the 
conturies of the Despotate. By Turkish tim 

fhe castle must have fallen into disre pair. The 
Turksa restored thi 


Lower and buttresu 


donjon, added a round 
along the northeast flan} 
built 
artillor 


‘The { 


and NOW Parapet 


of the outer curtain 


hol 


throughout the castle 


with musket and ombrasure 


lm provement 
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testify 40 its revived importance during the 
late XV, XVI, and XVII centuries, While 
Mistra was attacked only once during Byzan. 
tine times, it received four attacks after 1460, 
Nor the Turks’ position as foreign o¢enpier, 
grew precarious as western expansion threat 


RrEpan AND Uppun Gary ABOVE DintasmLo, 

ened the Ottoman dominions. Stronger de- 
were needed and so it is natural to find 
the Turks 
ing on the castle as its most defensible point. 
the the the 


{, end, 1865 feet above sen level, a 


Lenses 
refortilying Mistra, and concentrat- 
fortress at 


"rom summit of 


northwe 


fhin, Tragmentary line of curtain drops down 
the steep ledges; turns gradually north, and 
expands into a stout, fower-flanked wall des- 


conding all the way to the bottom of the hill 
(Ii, 188), and branching off at two points im 
parallel lines to enclose the town’s upper and 
L80). 


lower levels (Me. 


Med 
pirectly beneath the ¢ a 
the wall forms a straight, stretch 120 ees = i 
j0-40 feet high, through which, at ity ie 
point, a door leads out to the saddle of Dhia- 
elo (Fig. 189). This is covered by a triangular 
redan with slightly curving walls, whose angle 
half way up, 18 recessed and flattened in hp 
same way a8 in the redans of the Byzantine 
walls of Salonica. The foundations of the angle 
are of great, uncut limestone boulders. The 
oor is covered with a depressed arch, masking 
, higher round arch within. The two walls of 
the redan are extended within the curtain to 
form a square tower (lig. 190). The interior of 
ihis structure is topped with a barrel vault, 
which diminishes foward the redan’s outer 
joint. The inner face contains a second gate; a 
low, depressed archway set within a high, 
round, recessed arch. In the wall space formed 





MISTRA 
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between the two was a window whose sill 
rested on the top of the lower arch. The col- 
lapse of the keystone involved also the fall of 
the window sill, so that now a vertical opening 
pierces the wall from the upper arch to the 
lower, Both of these are made of wedge-shaped 
blocks, alternating with double bricks. The 
tower platform bears traces of a crenellated 
parapet, probably Turkish, with double loop- 
holes placed low and plastered inside, with a 
slope to allow for downward fire. 

To the north of the upper gate a thin, low 
curtain follows down the sloping cliff top to a 
line of flanking towers dominating the ruins of 
the Jewish suburb. The first of these is a hol- 
low, square tower 50 feet high, covered with a 
compressed barrel vault. Its front is set on a 
triple stepped base 20 feet wide, and is marked 
with several single and double string courses of 





Fic. 191. Misrra, rue Nortruwest Wau 
mnG TOWER. 


brick (Fig. 191). Slightly over half way up the 
face is a broad course of dark red limestone. 
Above this is a blind recess, arched in alternat- 
ing wedge and brick construction. The north 
flank contains an entrance arched in poros, 
masking a higher archway in the interior sec- 
tion of the wall behind it. The inner and outer 
sections of this flank do not bond together. A 
fissure in the masonry can be seen between the 
two arches of the door, extending up to the 
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platform above. On the inside of the tower 
face can be seen a loophole, which the masonry 
of the recessed arch masks on the exterior. 
These features show the structure to be in 
reality two towers, the early one high and nar- 
row, With a loophole in its face and an archway 
in its flank, around which was built, for added 
thickness, the present tower to encase 1b. 





Mie. 192, Misrra, tins Norriwest Warns: Rounp Puan«- 
ina Towwr. 


Murther on is a round tower (Fig. 192) stand- 
ing 40 feet high, streaked with singleand double 
brick courses. Beneath the platform is a small 
vaulted chamber. The masonry is the same as 
in the outer shell of the square tower above it. 
If this is not an addition of the Turkish period, 
but antedates the year 1460, it must be one of 
the rare stances of a Byzantine tower being 
built round. 

Twenty feet of curtain, uniformly plastered, 
with a low, erenellated parapet pierced with 
loopholes set low underneath the merlons, 
leads to a third tower, rectangular, standing 
40 feet high and projecting 12 feet from the 
curtain. It is built of big limestone blocks, 
flat in 


courses of brick running between them. In the 


rough in outline but surface, with 
face, 25 feet wide, are two tall, deep, recessed 


arches built in the same way as those in the 
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flanking tower by the castle gate. The uy 
section of the tower contains two small vay 
chambers. 

Beyond, the curtain projects out over a spuy at 
of rock to form a tower of roughly square — 
shape, and then continues for 60 Teet with a 
erenellated parapet and chemin de ronde, 7 
feet wide, descending to a narrow, irregularly 
shaped tower (Hig. 193, right) built out on a 
cliff, containing two miniature chambers, one — 
above the other, with loopholes in each level, 
An unusual feature, at the bottom of the tower 
face, is a form of reheving arch spanning a 
steeply pitched facet of the rock foundations, 
The arch is made of flat stones built out over 
each other and topped with a flat piece of 
slate. Inside, over the sloping rock, if is rudely 
curved and thickly plastered, with a square 
vent, now blocked, issuing from the interior of 
the tower. The whole structure has the eccen- 
tric, piecemeal quality of Turkish building. 

At this point the line of fortification divides, 
Next to the tower the curtain turns a right 
angle eastward and curves round to the great 
northwest gate of the upper town, through 
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which the high-road to Nauplia once passed. 


Immediately below the corner thus formed, 
the eliff drops 20 feet. At the foot of the rock, 
another 


Wall continues the northward line of 
the 


previous stretch above it (Fig. 198, left), 


MISTRA 


and then curves round, with 
dentations, to meet the curt 
lower level. Between these two walls a ¢ 

js formed outside the main town gate oa 
outer wall carries a crenellated parapet end : 
nammow chemin de ronde, strengthened insid, 
py three plain buttresses. Three square oh 
flank it on the north side. The first, containin 
like many of the other towers along the wall : 
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41 proper on a 
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This wall serves as a screen for the large bay, 
Studded with towers round and square, which 
Contains the Nauplia Gate: a sector built of 
rough but flat-faced stone, with an abundance 
of terra cotta, set in a strong, gray mortar. 
The towers are marked with single and double 
courses of brick at intervals of 3-5 feet. Ver- 
tical bricks are used in such profusion as to 
ive the effect, of cloisonné masonry. The 
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ulted chamber in its wpper section, is rein- 
orced by two buttresses, 10 feet thick, placed 
nst its front. Above and below it, on the 


side, the ground is terraced and covered 


the ruins of the Jewish quarter. Two 
ther to rs are built out on projections ol 
iff. The third has the form of parapet 
cteristic of all the walls of Mistra, and 

to the period of Turkish refortification, 

oonho thicl plastered inside, some 


1 low at platform level. 


tower angles are built with short lines of flat 
brick at 6-inch intervals. The southwest side 
of the bay is flanked by a round tower built 
entirely of cloisonné masonry (right of Fig 
194). A house was built against it on the inside, 
so that the chemin de ronde became the level 
of the upper storey. Instead ol a pat ipet, the 
tower supports the high, plastered walls of ai 
upper chamber lighted by large windows of 
XVIII century dimensions. In the south cor 


ner of the bay, remnants of the original 


AS 


crenellated parapet are preserved in a piece of 
walling built on top of it. The gate itself con- 
sists of an archway flanked on either side by 
towers (Fig. 194). These measure 20 feet 
square, with walls 6 feet thick. Hach tower 1s 
Set on a triple stepped base extending round 
the face and both flanks. The plan of the lower 
storey is identical in both towers. They consist 
of two high, narrow barrel vaults, separated by 
a transverse arch, the southeast side of which 
is carried on a stout pilaster, The opposite side 
of the chamber, or interior of the tower face, 
is thicker than the other sides, obviating the 
need for such a support. The chamber of the 
southwest tower has a door in the flank of the 
entrance passage. The chamber in the north- 
east tower lacks an entrance in any corres- 
ponding position, but has a small arched open- 
ing high up in its rear wall, similar to that in 
the large cistern of the inner castle redout. A 
hole in the roof testifies that this vaulted 
chamber also was used as a cistern. The upper 
storey, standing only in the southwest tower, 
consists of a chamber with vaulted niches and 
windows in the front and rear walls and in the 
side wall of the passage. Fragmentary walls 
with wide window-sills also remain of a house 
of the Turkish period built on the platform 
above. The gate between the towers is made of 
successive arches one behind the other. The 
outermost of these, 12 feet high, is made of 
alternate wedge-shaped poros blocks and double 
bricks. There is a gap for portcullis,and another 
arch slightly higher and wider than the first. 
that a flat 


arch, depressed but taller than the others. 


behind beam, and then a third 
Above the gate, the two inner flanks of the 
towers show the springing of a corbel support 
(Fig. 194) for a timber bridge between the two 
upper chambers. 

back 


wall for several houses and vaulted chamber 


The curtain curves out, serving as 


as far as a round tower at the north salient 


angle of the bay. This is built in the prevailing 


Byzantine manner, with single and double 
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brick string courses. Here, as in 
round tower on the bay’s opposite side, a lata, 
house has been built up against its inter . 
The outer curtain or screen wall in front of the 
Nauplia Gate, follows past it along the top of | 
steep rocks, and continues on round the Deg 
pots’ Palace. 

The upper section of the town 1s bordered by 
a curtain wall (Fig. 197) which follows, with 
some lapses, along its whole eastern flank ag 
far as the cliff over the Pandeleimona Gorge oy 
the south side of the hill. It is mainly a simple 
retaining wall, which winds back and forth jy 
wide-angled, broken ares around the pro- 


Jections and indentations of the terrain. Stand- 


ing 6-20 feet high on the outside, it spans the 
rocks and open fissures by means of a variety 
of relieving arches of wedge and brick ¢on- 
struction, round-topped, depressed, and point- 
ed. Several of the wall’s obtuse corners are 
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puilt with projecting bases for reinf 

Above runs a crenellated parapet 54 =“ 

high, with square merlons 3 feet sia =. 
posite the Despots’ Palace it rises ab ~ a 
terrace Which it forms, and the ees 
yonde detaches itself from the intention ie e 
level. Southward from the Palace hen 
disappears amid the general ruin, but Sutton 


ement. 
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on re-emerges.as a retaining wall for a cobbled 
leadine down to the eastern entrance to 


pper city. 


'he Monemvasia Gate is not drawn on the 
a ni pla l vhich shows in this sector only 
red I hous¢ Some destroyed, sore 
ding.”” 1 . rectan ular tower, 17 by 24 
etl the natural rock ilong it 

I") irtain yomns 1 by cha 
FO] { . fre standing wall 
el ly a the ¢ rb 
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Here the detached chemin de ronde is car- 
ned on three relieving arches, depressed and 
round, and leads up to the top of the tower. 
This contains two gates: the inner double, 
depressed on the outside and round within: the 
Outer round (Fig. 195), and divided by a gap 


for portcullis. Small casemates in the outer 


flank cover the lower sections of the town and 


Down Watus: Apaenpirko Monastrry 
the cobbled way. which curves round below t1 
tower and follows back underneath the upper 
wall. 

Beyond the Monemvasia Gat he wall is 
obliterated in the debris of fal houses 
becins again al the upper so it} ner 
Pandanassa convent. ror i S 
wards of 20 feet high: its top, me 
mbsenee ol & parapet, is flus Wh 
it serves to retam, Three hund: 
the Pandanassa if projects for 


a redan pierced by a round archway, 10 
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high, with a short, depressed, vaulted passage 
behind it. Above the Perivleptos Monastery at 
the lowest south comer of the ruined city, the 
wall of the upper town contains, as the Grimani 
drawing shows, a small quadrangular gate, 12 
by 15 feet, built against the rock on one side, 
with wedge and brick arched openings in the 
other three. Inside, it is vaulted. Above the 


front door at platform level, are two brackets, 
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a drop of 80 feet (Fig. 197). A thin wall, made 
with grey mortar at the bottom and whitealgy 

the upper sections, follows down the incline to 
the enclosure of the Aphendiko Monastery 
(Fig. 196). Here the chemin de ronde is carried 
on areades, a construction which the Turks 
used in their curtains of New Navarino. but 
which the Byzantines had used before them, 
The parapet runs with a straight top, withont 
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plan as a small square in the wall. This ‘con- 
tains five storeys and rises 80 feet high, a 
dimension that assigns it rather to the Turks 
than to the Byzantines. The face, which is all 
‘hat remains intact, contains deep, tapering 
lancet windows. The north corner is under- 
pinned with a curving talus of big blocks of 
stone. 

For the space of 120 feet, the path which 
leads up from the communal fountain in the 
culley, past the ruined tower, to the houses 
ot Kato Khora marks the line of the cireuit 
wall. Southeastward from the tower, opposite 
the church of Sts. Theodore (Fig. 196, right), 
i! reappears and continues along the backs of 
low, clustered houses and small terraces of 
cultivated land, showing here a chemin de 
ronde, there a flanking tower, or a gate with 
cloisonné arch, 

The enclosure of the Metropolis presents a 
ront integral with the cireuit wall of the lower 
‘own (Fig. 178, left). Just to the south is a 
15 by 20 feet, shorn of ifs upper 
chamber but still showing the sills of lancet 
3eyond this, 


large tower, 


windows in its truncated face. 
the cirenit can be traced down to a fortified 
house, which brings the wall forward over the 
vlive groves of the Lacedaemonian plain. At 
the settlement of houses called Marmara, there 
'S 4 50-foot high tower with a fount iin built 
into its flank. Its face is heavy ily dec sovated with 


brickwork. eight stone 


Near the top are a 
xT : 
which once supported a baleony. Phe 
alls between 

ire mere loopholes; the walls betwee 


brackets. 


Windows 


iy e cireuit is ‘marked by a tower — 
ies 196, 197, 198), shown on the Grimani 
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them are strengthened with tall interior but- 
tresses. The Curtain continues south from Mar- 
Mara without chemin de ronde, flanked by 
two small towers, as far as the Perivleptos 





Fic. 198. Mistra, Tower in Norru Corner or Lower 
Town Crrourr. 


Monastery, where it vanishes at last before the 
cliffs begin their precipitous ascent back to 
the fortress on the summit. 

This elaborate system of town walls belongs 
to the centuries when Mistra was the capital of 
the Byzantine Morea. The earliest section is 
that which encloses the upper town, descend- 
ing from Dhiaselo to the: Nauplia and Monem- 
vasia Gates. Mxcept for certain Turkish ad- 
ditions, it dates for the most part to the first 
years of the Despotate, or the end of the 


XIII century. Later, when the capital was 













the Aphendiko, Sts. Theodore, 
is, and the Perivleptos were built 
level of the hill, a new wall was 
extended to link up their Picioaftos, Discoun- 
ting again the ‘Turkish constructions round 
the Aphendiko, the circuit of the lower town 
may be assigned to the early XIV century. 


the northwest flank of the city, and rebuilt all 
its parapets. Except for a depressed arch in a 
wall near the Perivleptos, supported on spir- 
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The Turks added a number of towers along. 









ally carved pilasters, and bearin 
tion with the date 1714, the Ven 
pation of Mistra seems to have left 1 
Though the place served as a center 
administration, it is unlikely that. the Vi 
tians, interested chiefly in the artillery defen: 
of harbor towns, would have spent much 
on repairing a fortress already four and a 
centuries old, originally built for the 
jugation of local tribes in the depth of the 
country far from the sea. 










Negropont ut of the 
sirongest position in northern Greece, and 
vive the Venetians a new bulwark for the 
Morea! The scheme was postponed, however, 
and the Venetians invaded Attica instead. 
During the winter of 1687-8 they oceupied 





Athens, and then after six months abandoned 


it as strategically useless, leaving the ruins of 
the Parthenon as a memorial of their barren 
victory. 

Morosini, after his election as Doge, was aux 
lous to bring off a victory at Negroponte and 
reconquer the island for Venice. Konigsmark 
opposed this plan, claiming that Negroponte 
Would be a useless possession, since the Turks 
Would still hold the mainland, and the Vene- 
fans lacked troops to drive them off. Moreover 
the Turks had been preparing for a Venetian 
offensive since 1686, increasing the gar ison. a 
Negroponte and enlarging its detenses. Outside 
the walls of the town all the trees had been cut 
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to form an open plain without cover. 
s had been dug all round the city, pro- 
ted by palisades, and four batteries of guns 
on near-by hills, so that 400 paces from 
the walls a strong line of outer defenses 


ol stretched from sea to sea. On the mainland 


immediately opposite the city a fort had been 
built on the hill called Karababa, domimating 
the bridge across the Euripos and connecting 
with it by a rock-cut way 300 paces long. It was 
considered an awkward work, but was well 
garrisoned and stocked with some 40 pieces of 
cannon. The operations had been carried out 
under the direction of an Italian renegade, a 
certain Girolamo Galoppo of Guastalla near 
Mantua, a dragoon in the regiment of the 
Marquis de Corbon, who because of losses at 
the gaming table and a quarrel with Daniele 
Dolfin, had gone over to the Turks at the time 
of the Venetian siege of Nauplia. 

In spite of Koénigsmark’s objections, the 
armada set sail and on July 13, 1688, disem- 
barked at Negroponte. The allied army num- 
bered 15,000 against 6,000 of the Turks. Im- 
mediately a divergence arose between the 
leaders, whether or not to attack the new fort 
on Karababa. Against the better judgment of 
Kénigsmark, who wanted first to drive the 


2 Locatelli, I, p. 280; I, p. 95; Garzoni, I, pp. 268f.; 
Foscarini, pp. 290f.; Laborde, Documents inédits, p. 160, 
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ion, the Venetians 
ad no water supply, to 

e their forces instead 
e city on the island.® So the fleet was 
the command of Lorenzo Venier, 
to ocenpy the bay north of the Euripos, while 
four galleys held the mouth of the southern 
channel. The troops set up their positions on 
rr the north shore to the west of the city (see line 
E, Eon Plate XX XV). 

The Venetians had reckoned without the 
natural conditions of the region. Encamped in 
the swampy lowlands of Chalkis 4,000 of the 
troops succumbed in a few days to the malaria 
which cost the lives of Daniele Dolfin and of 
Kénigsmark himself. The command of the 
army passed to a Frenchman, Charles Félice 
de Gallean, Due de Guadagne, a veteran of 
Turenne’s wars.* 

The Venetians made little headway, their 
numbers halyed by fever within a month of 
their landing, and their plans frustrated by 
quarrels among the military factions of dif- 
ferent nationalities. They set up five batteries 
to the south and west of the city (Plate 
XXXV, A, D.), but were continually harassed 
by enemy sorties, while reinforcements from 
the Seraskier at Thebes made their way un- 
interrupted across the bridge into the city. 
Finally, however, the arrival of 4,000 auxilia- 
ries from Venice inspired the allied forces to 
assault the Turkish palisades in the plain 
(Plate XXXYV, I, I). After three attacks the 
Turks were driven from their outer line of 
defenses, leaving behind them, it was claimed, 
1,500 dead and 39 pieces of cannon on the 
earthworks. This drew the circumvallation 
tighter round the city (line F, F), while new 
batteries were set up, one on the small island 
in the southern bay (point B), one on the 
small point of Jand north of the town against 
Karababa (K), and two against the town’s 


* Journal of Anna Ackerhjelm, in Waborde, Documents 
inédits, p. 245; Locatelli, Il, p. 92; Garzoni, I, p. 289; 
Cappelletti, XI, p. 66. 

* Garzoni, I, p. 271; Cappelletti, XI, p. 66. 
































land front (@ and L). Now # 
their fire on the Turkish stro 
bastion at the north ext 
circuit, where a breach was 
September 8 a band of 50 me 
planted the banner of St. Mark u 
and then, for lack of support, were d 
The allied army was reduced a 
to a dangerously low number, 
effects of the fever and next by th 
of the Florentine and Maltese cor 
Those actively fighting amounted r 
6,000, whereas the garrison of the 
being strengthened all the time from 
land guarded by Karababa. Finally 
tians pushed their trenches up to the 
the countersearp at the south end, whe 
set up a battery of eight guns (H) to oper 
breach in the opposite wall. After two 
the casualties had reached such propor 
that Morosini now decided to stake everyth 
on a final assault. The breach was br 
down to what was considered a scalable h 
and the counterscarp was exploded in orde 
provide a crossing over the ditch. The dl 
attack was to be launched against the bre 
while, to divert the enemy, a secondary a’ 
Was prepared against the north sea bast 
already once taken. A feint was to be made 
ships and troops sent against Karababa 
prevent the Turks on the mainland comi 
to the relief of the city. On October 12 
signal was given. The Venetians captured the 
sea bastion on the north side with heavy loss 
and once again, lacking support, were driven 
off. The main breach in the moment of assault 
was discovered to be still too high. A band of 
Albanians and Dalmatians nevertheless took 
one tower, but this was too high to afford 
descent into the city enclosure, and too narrow 
'o be held. They abandoned it of their OW 
accord, and the Turks drove back a Venetian 
force which came to attack it a second time 
In the space of an hourand a half over 1,00 
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rich enough in 1170 to provi 





several years before the Fourth Crusade.§ The 
first formal claim which the Venetians estab- 
lished to the island was made in the Partition 
Treaty of 1204, by which they were to be 
assigned Oreos at the north and Karystos at 
the southern end.® However, in 1205 Huboea 
submitted not to the Venetians, but to Jacques 
d’Avesnes, who, descending through Greece in 
the wake of the conquering Frankish forces, 
stopped long enough at Chalkis to build a 
sinall fort in the middle of the Buripes chan- 
nel.” Upon his death without heirs at the siege 
of Acrocorinth, Boniface of Montferrat, ignor- 
ing Venice’s claim, divided Buboea among 
three Veronese nobles, who took the title of 
lervieri oy triarchs, and swore allegiance to 
‘‘uillaume de Champlitte2? The death of one 
‘nd the departure of another left the third 
‘arch, Ravano dalle Careeri, master of the 
* Locatelli, IL, pp. 199-148; Foscarini, pp. 207-801, 
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X.1.M., lines 1560-1566; C. di M., 
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whole island. Venice exercised her usual cun- 


» ning first by waiving her claim to Oreos and 


Karystos; which it would have required force 
to occupy, and then by lending Ravano naval 
aid in a rebellion of the Franks of northern 


Greece against the Latin emperor of Constant- 


inople. In return for this favor she received the 
hommage of Ravano, the right of free trade 
and a church and warehouse in every town in 
Euboea.”? A bailie was appointed from Venice 
to administer the Republic’s affairs. Then, as 
usually happened in the places where Venice 
established a business interest, trading rights 
brought political power, which finally devel- 
oped into control of the whole island. She began 
in 1216 on the death of Ravano by dividing 
Euboea among six claimants. Venetian weights 
and measures were introduced, and a church of 
St. Mark was founded in the city of Chalkis 
which, by a corruption of Kuripos to Egripos, 
became known as Negroponte. Venetian offi- 
cials arrived to take over the administration, 
and Lombard nobles, relatives of the original 
triarchs, to acquire lands, build castles, and 
live off the profits of Aegean piracy. 
Buboea was placed subject to the Prin- 
cipality of the Morea in 1236, when the em- 
peror Baldwin II made Geoffroy IL Villehar- 
douin its suzerain, and the triarchs swore to 
contribute eight knights or an armed galley to 
the Prince’s forces.15 These relations were 
further tightened when William Villehardouin 
took as his second wife Carintana dalle Carceri, 
baroness of the northern third of the island. 
When she died in 1255, he laid claim to her 
barony, but the other two triarchs and the 
minor Lombard nobles leagued together against 
him under the leadership of the Venetian bailie, 
putting up a candidate of their own to take 
over the northern estate. Villehardouin occu- 


4 Tafel und Thomas, Urkunden, 11, pp. 89-96, 

18 J, B. Bury, “The Lombards and Venetians in Buboia,” 
J.HLS., VII, 1886, pp. 319f.; Miller, Latins, pp. 85, 46f,, 79 
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which the Venetians re- 
sen months’ siege. The 
aea defeated the Venetians at 
ardouin harrassed the bor- 
eir colony at Corone, and kept four 
eys at Monemvasia, manned by Genoese, 
their shipping. Finally the bailie at 
Negroponte received instructions to come to 
terms, but by then Villehardouin had been 
defeated by the Greek emperor at Pelagonia 
and taken prisoner to Constantinople. Euboea 
at last had respite from war, and fell, as 
Sanudo says, “into a state so peaceful that the 
enemy of the human race would have had it in 
envy. 26 

The Lombard barons and the Venetian 
bailie soon had recourse, however, to a new 
defensive alliance, when a certain knight of 
Karystos named Licario, who had incurred 
the scorn of his high-born Italian compatriots 
by his marriage with the widow of one of the 
triarchs, sold his services to the emperor 
Michael VII, and waged a guerrilla war against 
them in Euboea. With the capture of most of 
the castles he succeeded in establishing the 
Byzantine authority over a large part of the 
island. The city of Negroponte, fortified and 
defended by the Venetian bailie, held out 
against Licario, who ended as Grand Duke of 
the Byzantine navy, and kept Euboea, the 
neighboring islands, and the coasts of Attica in 
a state of upheaval for several years more.1? 

After 1261 when the Greek Empire was 
restored in Constantinople, Euboea took on 
new importance as an outpost of Latin rule 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. The Veneti 
doubled the salary of their b 
ponte, and in 1304 forced the 
the building of walls round the Venetian quar- 
ter of the town. Gradually they extended their 
Sway over the whole of Buboe 
lands that fell vacant 


ans 
ailie in Negro- 
Jews to pay for 


a, buying up 


, assuming the admin- 


18 Thid., pp. 103, 106, 119; Miller, Latins, 
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istration of the original baronies w i 

ed to female heirs, and recap 
end of the XIII century all the ¢ 
Licario had occupied." Negroponte 
oped into a naval station ag 
the neighboring Catalans of 
alliance the Venetians nevert! he 
succession of treaties. In 1% 
leader, Don Alfonso Fad. i 
daughter of one of the tria 

Verona, who died shortly after, g 
the chance to invade Euboea an 
his wife’s inheritance. He occu 
of Karystos and Larmena and 
Chalkis, until a Venetian fle 
withdraw.” This disturbance, t 
Turkish raids and a war with th 
fell on Negroponte and burned 
gave the Venetians the excuse 
further jurisdiction over the island 1 
of common defense. In 1365 they bou 
from the Catalans Larmena and K: 
in 1388 the Senate ordered the hei 


in the early XV century made the V 
position increasingly dangerous in Bu 
vain Manuel II sought their hel 
defense of the Peloponnese: their a it 
Was concentrated on their northern — 
In preparation for the coming att 
were busy, at the eleventh hour, lov 
taxes of their Greek subjects in an effort | 
their o-operation, training the serfs 
ery, and settling colonies of Albanians: 
land. But the Turkish depredations contim 
and so disrupted the common life that 
habitants begged Venice to make the 
tributary to the Turks. Meanwhile 
STOW poorer under the effects of plague ané * 


18 Ibid., Pp. 78, 208 ff. 
19 * * . 
re Rubio iLluch, Diplomatari de UOrient Catala (B 
voy) PP: 18248, 141 fF. 19648. ”: 
chap ; merits of Muntaner, tr, Goodenough (London, © 
(Medi a 3; K. M. Setton, Catalan Domination of - 
‘eval Academy of America, 1948), pp, 28-10, — 








was ee ebqican 120, 000 and 300, 000. On 
June 25 Mohammed called on the city to surren- 
der, on reasonable terms. The Venetian bailie, 
Paolo Erizzo, sent back a defiant rejection, 
and the defenders on the wall shouted abuse 
to the Turkish sultan. Mohammed launched 
three attacks against the town, but the ar- 
rival of a Venetian fleet of 71 vessels on 
July 11 seemed likely to bring deliverance. 
The ships could have charged the northern 
bridge of boats and shut Mohammed up in the 
httle island fort, but the admiral, Canale, 
hesitated, and the tide turned in the Euripos. 
Mohammed sent out troops to line both 
Muboean and Boeotian shores against Canale’s 
landing, and the next day attacked the city 
walls across a moat filled with corpses and 
debris, While the Turks fought their way 
Street by street into the town, Ganale’s fleet 
still waited outside in the channel. The defend- 
ers at last surrendered, and the place was given 


over to a carnage in which the bailie and all the 


inhabitants over eight years old were killed. 


* Miller, Latins, pp. B00ff., 365f., 876, 460. 


With Negroponte, the whole of Euboea 
lost to Venice.2 


Travellers from Western Europe who visited 


Negroponte during the XVI, XVIH, and 
early XTX centuries testify to its continuing 
importance under Turkish domination. From 
their descriptions it is possible to gather some 


idea of the great citadel which modern town 


planners have taken such care to obliterate. 
George Wheler,2? who saw the place twelve 
years before Morosini’s abortive siege, wrote: 


The city Hgripus then is upon or hard by the place 
where Chalcis stood formerly ; that is, on a Peninsula 
of the Island anciently called Euboea, and is there 
separated from Boeotia by a narrow streight: which is 
passed over first by a small Stone-Bridge of four or 
five Arches, to a little tower built by the Venetians in 
the middle of the Chanel; from whence to the Town 
is a Draw-Bridge, no larger than to let a Gally pass 
thorough. The Walls of the Town are not above two 
Miles about: but there are more Buildings and People 
in the Suburbs of the Christians beyond, than in the 
City, where only Turks and Jews inhabit. The Turks 
have two Mosques within, and two without; where 
the Christians have also their Churches. The City is 
separated from the Suburbs by a deep Ditch; and the 
Inhabitants of both may amount, probably, to four- 
teen or fifteen thousand people. There are six or seven 
Families of the Francks among them; and a seminary 
of Jeswits, who pretend to be there only to teach their 
Children; but withal, to do as much service to the 
Romanists as they can. 

This is the chief residence of the Capitan Basha, or 
General of the Turkish fleet, who is Governor both of 
this City and Island, and the Adjacent parts of Greece; 
having a [Keiah, or Deputy under him, A Fleet of 
Gallies still lie here, to be ready upon all occasions to 
go out against the Pyrates, and those of Malta. His 
Palace is without the Town, upon the Shore, North- 
Wast off the Bridge; Fortified only by the Gallies 
fastened to the Shore above it. His Brother Achmet 
Basha lives in the Town, at the Palace, which was the 
residence of the Proveditore of the Venetians, before 
this Island was taken from them, by Mahomet the 
Second. This is situate on the shore on the Kastern- 
side of the Bridge, and therein we were shewed some 
Vaults, with secret Passages to go out with Boats to 
the Muripus; where the Proveditore of that unhappy 
time of the Family Hrizzo endeavoured to escape, but 


22 Tbid., pp. 448, 471-476, 
23 Op. cit., pp. 457 ff. 
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ace we found an Inserip- 


_ By the Water on the same sid 
Castle** where we were shewed among other great 
Guns several Mortar-pieces of such a prodigious Bore, 
as are capable to fling stones of two Foot and three 
Inches Diameter. 


The observations of Wheler and Spon are 
echoed in the descriptions of Coronelli2® and 
Garzoni,”® who also gives the dimensions of the 
ditch as 20 feet deep and 100 wide, and in 
the accounts of the travellers Dapper?’ and 
Thompson?* in the early XVIII century. Pou- 
queville*® states that the sanjak of Negroponte 
comprised the whole of central Greece, with 
Chalkis the capital of an area including 
Kuboea, Attica, Boeotia, Phokis, and Aetolia 
as far as the mouth of the Achelous river. In 
the time of Leake® the Turks and Jews were 
still the only inhabitants of the old walled city 
or Kastro. The Christians, who formed only a 
third of the population of the town, occupied 
the suburbs which were largely ruined and 
deserted. Speaking of the Kastro, Leake® 
writes: 

This fortress is a construction of different ages; 
square towers erected before the invention of gun- 
powder are mixed with Venetian bastions of antique 


construction, or with Turkish white-washed walls and 
battlements. There is a dry ditch, intended to be 


* Wheler probably refers to one of the bastions of the 
cireuit, wall, 

*% An THistorical and Geographical Account of the Morea, 
Negropont and Maritime Places, pp- 2068. 

26 Tp, 268, 

a Description exacte des isles de VAre hipel (Amsterdam, 
1703), pp. 290. 

*® Travels (Reading, 1752), I, pp. 428f, 

® Voyage, INI, pp. 316. 

® Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1885), IIT, pp. 254 
257. 

4) Op. cil., pp. 255-267. 
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but which i: 

the Castle 
Turkish burying-ground, beyond wh 

tian town peecinied by walls, in a wret 
dilapidation, encircling the promontory 
in a semilunar form from bay to ba, 
the Turks have lately thrown up a pi 
of earth across the isthmus ... : 

“The Euripus, which strictly spea 

than the narrowest part of the strait bety 
Karababé and the western walls of the 
divided as to its breadth into two unequ 
small square castle, founded on a rock, a 
solid round tower at the north-western ang 
bridge, 60 or 70 feet in length, connects the 
shore with this castle, the entrance into which 
drawbridge at the north-eastern angle. 
wooden bridge about 35 feet long, which 
raised at both ends for the purpose of a 
passage of vessels, communicates from the 
castle to the gate of the Kastro, which i 
projecting from the walls. The inner channel i 
always to afford a depth of eight or nine feet: 
the stone bridge the water is much more shallow. 


Buchon*® in 1841 noted the many 
lions, some of them re-used as building ble 
placed upside down by the Turks, and 
Venetian coats of arms still adoring 
walls.*3 He failed to find the inscription note 
by Wheler, though he saw another Latin. 
scription* in the church of Ayia Paraskevi, the 
early Christian basilica which the Franks con- 
verted into a Gothic cathedral. 

aK * * 

To-day all that remains of Chalkis’ defenses 
is the fort of Karababa on the mainland west 
of the city. Its plan is pear-shaped, extending 
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*° Voyage dans l’Eubée, les Iles ioniennes et les Cyclades en 
IS47 (Paris, 191 1), pp. 20-30. 

% Atlas des nouvelles recherches h istoriques sur la Prinei- 
pauté francaise de Morée (Paris, 1845), plate XL, figs. 6,9 12, 
13, 15, 19, 82. 

_** Buchon wrongly read its date as 1393. A correct trans 

cription is 

HIC IACET NOBILIS ET EGR 
EGIVS VIR DOMINVS PETRVS 
LIPROMANO NEC NON HONORA 
BILIS CONSILIARIVS NIGROPO 
NTIS A VENETORVM DVCALI a4 
DOMINIO CONSTITVTYS 
OVI AB HOC SECVLO MIGRA 
VIT DNi SVB ANNI S-M-CCC: 
LXXXXVIIl DIE SEPTIMO 


MENSIS SETEMBRIS: EX SVORVM 
HEREDVM 
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CHALKIS 


in the wall behind it, which leads into the 
fortress enclosure. To the right of the gate the 
wall curves round, bearing a ruined parapet of 
narrow, slot-like embrasures, to the large east 
bastion. This is the strongpoint of the fortress, 
and in fact its reason for being. Dominating 


= = a z c r KGROUND, THE Eurros CHANNEL. 
.199. Guanes. NontH Curtain AND Fuankine BAstion or Karapasa. In THE BACKGROUND, THE Euripos CHANNEI 


tillery fortification. The masonry 1s homo- 
geneous, consisting of small, well squared poros 
and more roughly eut limestone blocks, set in 
with a 


‘ome approximation of coursing, 


quantity of broken tile in courses and ladders 
between the joints. The parapets are made of 
smaller rubble. Large, squared limestone and 

¥ marble blocks are used in the angles of 
Smaller, cut poros blocks form 
embrasures. A thick coating 


he bastions. 


tles of the 





ill adheres in patches to the walls. 





: entrance is in the southeast corner, a 


of two rows ot poros 





“H) made 


oirs, masking the higher, vaulted passage 


the Euripos and the two bays of Ayios Mmas 
and Bourkos to the north and south respec- 
tively, the bastion’s guns were able to secnre 
the bridge and the supply routes from the 
mainland, while at the same time warding off 
any ships that might try to approach the city. 
las a polygonal bastion with five battering 
sides, terreplemed except on the south, which 
contains a long, vaulted chamber reached by 
a descent of steps. The parapet, which encloses 
a platform 75 feet across, is largely ruined. 
Measuring 6 feet thick, it contains seven 
embrasures, two of which are still oceupied by 


old pieces of cannon. 
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ns are low, standing to 2 height of 
‘than 90 feet, and only 5 feet thick. 
support a 3-foot wide chemin de sande 
| a parapet of peculiar scalloped outline 
(Fig. 199) whose undulating crest gives fhe 
impression of crenellation, without however 
providing the advantage of proper merlons. 
» It is too high to allow for fire between the 
rounded tops, which nevertheless are pierced 
by a regular succession of tall, narrow loop- 
holes with tapering sides made of big, cut 

poros blocks thickly plastered. 

Two thirds of the way up the slope of the 
hilltop toward the western end of the enclosure, 
the north curtain is defended by a four-sided, 
terrepleined redout (Fig. 199), 60 feet across, 
reached by a ramp from the interior of the 
fortress. The face and flank of this bastion 
which cover the northern channel carry two 
embrasures five feet deep. The salient angle is 
flanked by two small embrasures raised 1} feet 
above the platform level. The bastion’s west 
face contains one embrasure, and the west 
flank, adjacent to the curtain, on the side least 
exposed to attack, supports only a thin parapet 
with musketry loopholes. The east flank con- 
tains a postern now blocked up. 

The south curtain is almost entirely rumed 
or re-built. Toward the upper section of the 
fortress, where both curtains draw together, 
the scalloped parapet stands intact, with 
loopholes less frequent than on the north side, 
being set at intervals of three or four undu- 
lations of the parapet. A second terrepleined 
bastion, higher up the hill than the similar one 
in the opposite curtain, with one face and two 
flanks, projects also into the interior of the 
enceinte, forming an irregular pentagonal plat- 
form, reached here again by a ramp. Four 
embrasures in a half-demolished parapet cover 
the bay of Bourkos. A collapse of the masonry 
in both flanks of the bastion at the re-entrant 
angles, discloses an earlier construction which 
the walls of the present bastion serve to mask 
The cavity in the eastern flank reveals a, well 
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made casemate of eut poros blocks 
terior wall. This opening is blocked 
inside. It may be presumed the 
of the redout was a simple, two-si 
hollow inside, with provision for guns; 
level. This was subsequently — prob; 
after its building —encased and terr 
the bastion which stands to-day. 
The west bastion at the highes 
hill commanding the road from Th 
hollow, slightly irregular heptagon 1 
diameter, with battermg walls 20 to 3¢ 
high. It is built with some ingennit 
round archway of poros voussoirs on 
side within the circuit admitting to ty 
centric galleries built round a mass o 
containing a cistern, which supports 
platform above. A central hole and | 
nels in the outer rim of the platform | 
the rain-water into the cistern. The n 
inner gallery which encircles it is only 
wide, separated from the outer by ; 
arcade 7 feet thick, carried on great 
unequal size, measuring up to 15 feet lont 
The outer gallery is 10 feet wide, and opens 
to a ring of vaulted casemates (Fig. 200), ome 





Fic. 200. Cuankis, Karasapa: CASEMATE IN Hapracon*! 
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in each of the bastion’s six flanks outside tM es 
fort ress enclosure. Both galleries are covere® = 
with barrel vaults. In the outer the angles © * 
the vault. are spanned by ribs of cul po 
2) a ae 
: rows of poros voussois & 4 


in h ; 
n both the arcades and the embrasure anche 


ress is guarded by a. Pod cork or 
glacis extending from the east round to the 
west bastion, following the indentations and 
projections of the walls and bastions. The 
steepness of the slope along the south flank 
makes such a defense unnecessary. The rock- 
cut way mentioned by Garzoni%® and Loca- 
telli® may still be seen following ina straight 
line from the fortress gate down the hill toward 
the Huripos bridge. 

Except for Karababa little remains to-day 
which can be identified with any of the works 
shown on Plate XXXV. Examination of the 
two hills on the peninsula south of the city 

(Plate XXXYV, ©, C) “fortified with batteries 
by the Turks,” reveals traces of trenches and 
ruined habitation, though nothing to corres- 





* T, p. 269, 
IT) p- 95. 


eens 8 map of eect iia t] 
country to the east of the city may be 
section of the aqueduct marked in red 0 





tall, pointed arches made of alternating wedge- 
shaped blocks and brick, of characteristic 
Turkish pattern. The wells which can still be 
seen in some of the houses of the old town, 
notably in one opposite the church of Ayia 
Paraskevi, must have been considered in- 
sufficient for the city’s needs after 1470, when 
this aqueduct would have been built. Of the 
town walls, one isolated fragment of the east 
curtain still stands within the army compound. 
Except for this, all the sea and land walls have 
gone, the moat, the bridge, and the Hunpos 
fort. These works, magnificent and irreplace- 
able, have been systematically demolished mm 
order to give way to the tasteless uniformity 
of provincial boulevards. The city of Chalkis 
has spread out over the plain where the Turks 
once built their palisades and the Venetians 
dug their trenches; and the place where the 
armies met is a wide and dusty suburb. 








+t. CHAPTER XVII 
MONEMAVSIA 


(Puarns XXXVI, XXXVI A, B) 


“igs 


By the late summer of 1687 all of the ter- 
ritorial Peloponnese was in Venetian hands. 
Mistra had fallen, and with it the interior 
highlands of the country. One place only 
remained to the Turks, the island rock of 
Monemyasia, a stone’s throw from land off 
the southeastern extremity of Lakonia. At the 
beginning of September the Venetian fleet 
made its appearance there, in the hope that 
the long series of Venetian victories and a 
show of force would bring the place to terms. 
The first summons to surrender was rejected, 
and the second called forth a volley of musket 
fire. So Morosini ordered twelve of his largest 
ships to discharge a full salvo against the 
town. The Turkish guns answered by sinking 
one of the Venetian galleys. More ships were 
sent in to continue the bombardment, but 
after a few days Morosini decided time was 
being wasted to no effect, and the armada 
sailed on to Corinth. There the council decided 
to carry the war north of the Isthmus. 

Two years later, in the summer of 1689, 
after both Athens and Negroponte had been 
abandoned, the Venetians returned to con- 
solidate their gains in the Morea. The forces 
of the Holy League, reduced by the departure 
of the Hanoverian, 
contingents, consisted now of only 11,000 men, 


Florentine, and Maltese 


1 Locatelli, I, pp. 352-857; Garzoni, I, pp. 2141. 

























The council deliberated the possibili 
tacks on Canea in Crete, Salonica, 
matian cities of Valona and Dulcigno. B B 
opinion of Morosini, as general and 
vailed in favor of a blockade of Mon 
which, in Turkish hands, remained a tk 
the side of the Venetian Morea. 

The contemporary Foscarini? deseri 


the fortress* is situated on a precipitous mo 
off by itself, from which one crosses to land 
of a stone bridge of twenty-three arches. At 
tom stands the lower town, facing south, bathe 
the sea, On the other side toward the north ax 
scalable cliffs. Nature has made it impregnable to 
force of arms, because to advance to attack the I 
town, there is a narrow way without terrain for coy 
open to the fire of the enemy who, besides musket 
cannon, inflict grave damage from aboye with x 
It was decided therefore to starve it out by siege. 


In May, 1689, the first troops were disem- 
barked on the Lakonian coast. Two forts were 
built, one on the mainland south of the rock, 
in view of the lower town, and another at the 
head of the bridge which joined the rock to 
land, to prevent the Turks escaping. From 
here the Venetian artillery was trained on 60 
the Turkish positions on the cliff top and on 
to a certain “bonnet ona high position beyond 
the bridge,” traces of which can still be seen 
* Op. cit., pp. 8274. 

* Traquair gives the dimensions of the rock as one mil@ 


long, 600 feet high; the cliffs are nowhere lower than 250 feel 
B.S.A., XT, 1905-1906, pp. 2594f, 












‘cessible by sloping 
Another batte 


“to apture the bonnet 
iches beneath the south 
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flank of the cliff. On the night of August 11 a 

squadron of fire ships was sent in against the 

sea walls, while the infantry massed at the 

head of the bridge in readiness for an attack. 

But a northwest wind frustrated the action, 

and the Turks fired down from the cliff on bo 

the heads of the troops. On this oecasion Hran- 

cesco Grimani was wounded by a rock hurled 

from above, and the commander of the fleet, 

Lorenzo Venier, was shot by 4 Venetian 
renegade, 

The Due de Guadagne pressed for an allack 

on the lower town, but) Morosini overruled him, 

preferring to starve the place out gradually by 


lege rather than risk EXCESSIVE loss Ol life, 


MONEMVASIA 





Morosini himself was on the point of leaving 
the siege to go off in pursuit of the Murkish 
fleet in the Aegean, when he was taken with 
fever, and on September 13 set sail for Venice, 
leaving his command to Girolamo Corner.4 
The siege continued,’ while the war was pro- 


202, Monrmmyasia, rrom tin Was, 


secuted without great success in Dalmatia, 


until summer of the following year. New vigor 
was instilled into the Holy League by Pope 
Alexander VIII, himself a Venetian, who sent 
out galleys and remforcements fo press the 
siege of Monemvasia. The Due de Guadagne 
now began to carry owt his scheme of attacking 
the lower town. Detachments made their way 
out along the south side of the island with 
but were 
checked by a sortie and caught between fire 


materials for mining the walls, 


from the town and volleys of rocks from the 


4 Locatelli, 11, pp, 205-247; 
Cappelletti, XL, pp. TLL. 75, 

‘The Proveditor Antonio Molin claims te have oom. 
manded the siege for eighteen months, Arlo, V, p. 492 


Gargzoni, 1, Pp. d26G-H92; 


194. 


cliffs above. However, they held their ground 
and sueceeded in digging themselves in. Gua- 
dagne, meanwhile, set up posit ions on the 
rocky eastern end of the island, in an attempt 


to enclose the town in a pincers movement. 


CASTLES OF THE MOREA 


coste dela senextre on the right side of Xe draw. 
ing) and concentrating on the line of attack 
et of the town (le coste dewtre, drawn on the 
left side). The eastern positions, he claimed, 


were mutually indefensible, and open to at. 





"ic. 203. Monemvasia, tHE Lower Town, LOOKING SoUTHWES?. 


A month after they had entrenched them- 
this still 


Guadagne sent one of his engineers, a French 


selves in order, without success, 
man named Hrault Desparées, to report on the 
state and efficacy of the positions in both 


Plate XX XVII B shows a section of 


the rock of Monemvasia, in a quaint combina 


Sectors, 


tion of plan and elevation, with the Venetian 
on either side of the 


side of the 


emplacement Lown, On 


the reverse drawing Mrault D< 


paree wrote out his elaborate report and thi 
proposal which were to form the basi for the 
final attack. He recommended abandoning thy 


positions at the eastern tip of the island (j, 


tack from three sides: sorties could be made 
either through the town’s east wall, from 
above, down the easternmost cliffs, or by way 
of the steep slope, sealed off by a wall, marked 
Mura Rossa on Plate XXXVI. to intercept the 
Venetian supply route along the base of the 
cliffs on the north side. This could be cut off by 
two simple trenches, which would isolate the 
eastern positions and force them to rely solely 


On support from the sea. Fle proposed, instead, 


doubling the manpower of the western post 


tons, \lthough the clitf top gave an almost 
Aerial view of the Venetian trenches on tla 
cle 


’ they were laid out with Preater skill than 


the positions on the other, Covered Ways } 

been built with fascines, allowing ee 9 
communication even by daylight be ea 
different posts, which receiyeq protec 
certain rocky outcroppings on the 


thon from 
slope below 


Fic, 204. Monemvasia, 


the cliffs and at the sea’s edge. Desparées him- 
elf had reconnoitered be yond the advance po 
Plate XXXVII A, and 


suitable for 


tion marked B on 


found the terrain there more 


trenches, covered by a line of rocks, to which he 
iggested making the next advance. 

The arrival of the fifteen Papal, (renoese, 
4nd Maltese galleys sent at the instigation o! 
Pong Alexanday VITI required first a council Ol 


Yar, in which Guadagne had to confront the 


commande? [hese 


“pposition of the other 


ad 1 a id 
‘NOUNGEed lis mode ol attacl As CAPO ed at 


\ ans wert 
UWNnGertaty objecting (hat if the Venetial 


, vi town, 1 
Uceessful jy capturing the lowe} ‘ 


tween the 


Wesr Curtain AND GA?ES 
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would still be inpossible to storm the upper 
fortress. They proposed instead to abandon the 
attack on the lower town, withdraw to the two 
original forts. and 


wait for the garrison $ 


gradual starvation. teports were leaking out 





or Lower Town, FROM THE Uprer Fortress 


from the fortress that the defenders were sTrow- 
ing mutinous through hunger. The Venetians 
began moving back to the mainland, but the 
artillery commander, Mutoni di San Felice, 
claimed that since the Turkish guns were weak 
and their powder short, it would be possible to 
advance a double trench protected by sand- 
bags to within 80 geometric paces of the town’s 
west wall. The scheme was adopted, and within 
aight clay three batteries were set up to des- 
troy the enemy's défenses, cover the approach 
of the trenches, and, with the help of the bomb 
ketches out at sea, open a breach in the large 


ea tower at the lower west corner of the walls 






lurks, frightened at the progress of these 


‘operations, and not trusting the strength of 


the town walls, finally asked for a parley. On 
August 12, 1690, they surrendered, after four- 
teen months of siege. Twelve hundred Turks 
came out of Monemvasia, 300 of them soldiers, 
and handed over to the Venetians their store of 
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n invasions like a sea-mark 
tide pulling now Hast, now West, always 
last comer of Greece to succumb to its sueg 
sive conquerors. Its beginnings are hidden 
the general obscurity of the early medi 
period. At some time during the centy 
when Greece was turning into a wilder 


wars and foreig 
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78 cannon and other munitions, and all the 
Christian slaves and renegades. While a Te 
Deum was celebrated by the conquerors, the 
Venetian, who twelve months before had shot 
Lorenzo Venier from the height of the fortress, 
was attached by his extremities to four galleys 
rowing in opposite directions and quartered 
alive. The Venetian conquest of the Morea was 


now complete.® 


* * * 


A geological eruption of rock destined Mo 
nemvasia to play, many times over, one unique 
role in the annals of medieval Greece, T{ 
history is repetitious to the point of constanay, 


standing out among the long fluctuations of 


® Garzoni, I, pp. 802ff.; Poscarini, pp. 342f.; Daru, V, p 
156; Romanin, VII, p, 503. 


the place must have drawn its first settlers, like 
a magnet in the dark, to live in the shadow of 
its impregnable isolation. A late medieyal 
source’ states that refugees from the invadmg 
Avars, in the VI century, found ‘‘a place on the 
coast, strong and inaccessible, where they 
settled with their own bishop, and which 
they named Monemvasia because of its single 
entrance” (81a TO pflewv éxyew té&v gv avte@ elo 
TTOPEVOKEVOY Ty eicoBSov, or yovn guBaots)- 
Phrantzes8 Writing in the XV century, makes 
the mistaken assertion about his birthplace 
that in the reion ofthe Emperor Maurice (582- 
602) Monemvasia became an independent me 


'ropolis. Neither of these sources are authens 


™N. Bees {- Rees “ 
ies ; *, TO “Tlepl vis Kisses vis Movenpactes 
AROVIKGY, Bulavyris, I, 1909, p. 64 


ani 2 
{nnales, ed. Bonn. p. 398 
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of a iiss kena siege, to fhe com- 
bined Foals and Venetian force of William 
Villehardouim. Its inhabitants retained, how- 
ever, exemption from all feudal services except 
those on the sea. 

But Villehardouin kept his prize for only 
thirteen years. In 1262 it formed part of his 
ransom, claimed by Michael VIII together 
with Maina and Mistra. With these three 
places, as Phrantzes wrote," the Greeks gained 
the foothold from which they were to recover 
the whole Peloponnese. Monemvasia became 
the landing place for Imperial troops coming in 
to strengthen the new Greek Despotate of 
Mistra, the headquarters for attacks on the 
Mrankish Principality, and the center of a 
flourishing piracy that grew rich on the trade 
routes of the Venetians. The Imperial governor 
of Monemvasia algo exercised authority over 
the Catalans in Attica, who in the pay of the 
Byzantine Kimperor had dealt the death blow 
to the Frankish Duchy of Athens. In the early 
XIV century Monemyasiote corsairs captured 

Salamis from the Catalans and forced it for a 
time to pay tribute. 
Niketas Choniates, ed, Bonn, p- 97- 


1 ’ 
 "Kt.M., lines 2905-2984; OC. di M., 
aay, p. 238, 


4 Annales, ed. Bonn, p. 17. 
Miller, fy sways, p. 280; Zakythinos, 


. 437; Miller, 


Degpotal, I, pp. 41,438. 





The natural advantages of Monsmnesia were 
increased by eéclesiastical and financial bene- 
fits, which purposed to make it the chief city in 
the Empire west of Constantinople. In 1293 
Andronikos IL issued a golden bull, which 
elevated its bishopric to the rank of metropolis, 
with jurisdiction over all the Peloponnese. 
Next, it was raised to the tenth see in the 
Empire, and given rights to ordain bishops at 
Methone, Corone, and Androussa, establishing 
an ecclesiastical hegemony which it kept until 
the XVII century.!® These favors were a pious 
accompaniment to the more practical econo- 
mic measures which enabled Monemvasia, as 
commercial capital of the Byzantine Morea, to 
compete with Venice’s two stations in Mes- 
senia. Under Andronikos ITI further bulls were 
issued, exempting the Monemvasiotes from 
taxes and forced labor, and giving them the 
rights of free trade throughout the greater part 
of the Empire.!4 The place’s prosperity was 
increased by the export of Malvasie or Malmsey 
wine, which was shipped to all parts of Europe. 

The chief benefit which Monemvasia enjoyed 
was to develop its own rule and institutions in 
almost complete independence of the central- 
ized and bureaucratic authority of Byzantium. 
But this freedom proved in the end a curse. 
The hereditary archons of Monemvasia were 
among the chief agents of disorder in the Des- 
potate of Mistra at the time when that state 
was most in need of unity. One of these, Paul 
Mamonas, tried to make his city autonomous. 
When the Despot Theodore I expelled him 
from Monemvasia, he took refuge with the 
Turkish Sultan, who ordered his reinstatement. 
This was the time when Greeks were ceasing to 
decide the issue of their own affairs. Losing 
their Himpire, with the conqueror already at 
hand, they were entering the long, progressive 
phase of divided national aims and dependence 


1 hrantzes, ed, Bonn, p. 399; K.N, Papamichalopoulos, 
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ta L621 (Athens, 1874), pp. 112.5 ““H Mryrpdémoais M 
alas,” Qeoroyla, VITI, 1930, p. 230, R Manunes 
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m powers, which was to reach its worst 

vation in the XX century. 

yn the eve of the Turkish conquest, in 1442, 
Pheodore IL of Mistra ratified Monemvasia’s 

“ancient privileges, and renewed the system of 
death duties, called 1d éPiotixiov, by which 
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the property of those who died without heirs 


should go to the repair and refortification of 


the castle® In 1458 and again in 1460 it 
daunted the energy of Mohammed II, afte, 
Mistra had fallen and all the Morea was over- 
run. Only Monemvasia remained out of what 
had been the Byzantine Kmpire. There thi 
wife and cee of Demetrios Palaiolooy 
took fuge, while the beaten Lx pol attached 
aval to Mohammed's retinue and offered up 
his daughter to the Sultan's harem. An emir 
Miller, Wasays, p. 258; Zakythinos, Despotat, | 
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was sent to Monemvasia to demand the p) 
submission. The women were handed over, 
the Monemvasiotes under the command 
Manuel Palaiologos sent back the re 
“Nature has bestowed its gifts upon this pla 
From God and its desert situation it owns i 
strength and surety. When the desire and pl 
are of the Lord above, His will is done and 4 
ean not withstand. To whom He wills He gt 
We have no power to give away what He 
built.26 The Turks withdrew without attae 
ing. 

The Monemvasiotes then transferred thej 
allegiance to the other Despot, Thomas. 
a brief occupation by a passing Catalan pirate, 7 
they placed their citadel, with Thomas’ ¢on- 
sent, in the hands of Pope Pius II. In 1463 or 
1464, with the outbreak of the Turco- Venetian: 
war, Monemvasia came into the possession of 
‘not so much by 
the free desire of its (Papal) commander, as by 
the necessity of his helplessness.”!8 This first 
Venetian occupation, was 
prosperous at the outset, but a second warwith 
the her dependent 
castles of Rampano and Vatika and all her 
lands outside the rock itself. The loss of trade 
routes and the expansion of Ottoman power 


Venice,” as Phrantzes writes, * 


lasting 77 years, 


Turks lost Monemvasia 


marked the beginning of the disintegration of 
the Venetian empire in the Levant, while the 
decline of Venetian commerce gradually re 
A third Turk 
ish war cost Venice her islands of Aegina 
Mykonos, and the Sporades, and her last two 


possessions on the mainland of Greece, Nauplia 


duced Monemvasia to obscurity. 


and Monemvasia.!9 


The Turks held the ereat rock against a& 
rempts to win it back, first by the Knights of 
Malta in 1564,2° and then by the Venetians in { 
1658 under a certain Foseolo, who succeeded 


" Phranty 
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d given up last was the first which they 
ptured. Monemvasia capitulated from hun- 
ger, after a four months’ blockade. The leading 
Greeks in the place, who had known the secret 
of theapproaching Revolution, previously per- 
suaded the Turks to empty the granaries and 
make a general distribution to the inhabitants 
roundabout.23 And so, the last time it was to 
figure in history, Monemvasia fulfilled the pat- 
tern which Coronelli®# described: “If in the 
passage of years it was subjected to many 
changes of rule, it was by the will of destiny 
and not by force of arms.” 


* * * 


Plate XXXVI of Monemvasia, drawn by 
Levasseur, shows the few simple elements of 
the fortifications. On the mainland is the “port 
for small boats,” guarded by a curving mole, 
which the Venetians built during the siege of 
1690.25 Around this harbor the new village has 
grown up, while life and activity are fast reced- 
ing from the old walled town on the island. The 
plan shows the bridge of 14 arches built during 
the first Venetian occupation, which in 1889 
Was replaced by one of iron, with the watch- 

a 
a * Coronelli’s Morea, Negroponte, & Adiacenze (Venice, ca. 
1708) contains a map of Monemvasia, wrongly labelled 
Napoli di Romania, numbered 65, which shows on the main- 
4nd two tenaille forts, no trace of which remains now, but 
which were probably those captured by Foxcolo. 

e Daru, V, p. 192; Romanin, VIII, p. 45- 

p % Finlay, History of the Greek Revolution, I, pp- 

4pamichalopoulos, op. cit., pp- 65-90. 
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tower at its head, flanked by a parapet on 


either side. The Citta Bassa and Recinto Super- 


tore are shown full of houses, with the “covered 
way and gate communicating with the upper 


enclosure.” The southeastern sector of the cliff 
top is shown girt with a wall, which extends to 
a gun position on the seaward-pointing tip of 
the rock. At this point on the drawing is writ- 
ten in pencil, almost illegible, the word Tort- 
oni. Two buildings in the eastern part of the 
upper fortress are also marked in pencil Cis- 
terna and Magazin. At the western end of the 
rock is a second gun position described in 
the legend as Battaria che domina il Ponte. 
On the highest point of the rock is the rec- 
tangular castle (Fig. 202) with three square 
corner towers and another round tower near 
by, joined to it by a wall. Near the latter is 
written in pencil moulin. Below it on the north 
side is a stretch of wall marked Mura Rossa. 

At the bottom of the cliff a steep talus slopes 
down to the sea round the whole island. On the 
southern side, near the east end, the lower 
town occupies a well defined portion of this 
sloping belt, with the cliff for a back wall (Fig. 
203), neatly enclosed by two ramparts which 
descend to the water and a long sea wall 
parallel to the rocks above it. This is the most 
completely fortified section of Monemvasia. 

A road from the bridge, following the line of 
the Venetian trenches of 1690, leads along the 
island’s south flank to the west curtain of the 
town. This begins immediately below the cliff, 
in the form of a rectangular bastion (Figs. 204, 
205, 206), in whose west face an arched open- 
ing leads into a large, vaulted passage giving 
access to the town’s upper quarter. This vault 
carries a 20-foot square, paved platform, 
reached by a ramp from below and enclosed on 
the two outer faces by a 4-foot parapet pierced 
with a gun embrasure in either side. In the 
northwest corner a flight of narrow stairs leads 
up to a small terrace built into a cranny of the 
cliff. This is masked by a thin parapet, and 
projects out beyond the building’s west face to 













f the doorway are all made of care- 
sd poros blocks. The masonry of the 
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limestone. At the point where the curtain wall 
begins its descent from the redan’s southeast 
corner is a tiny platform in the shape of a 
quarter circle (Pig. 205), raised several feet 
above that of the redan itself, supported on a 
cireular squinch construction of ent blocks. 
From here the west curtain of the town (les- 
cends in an almost straight line to the sea. [t is 


built with a slight talus on to a projecting base 
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and carries, above a torus mo di 
parapet (Fig. 204) whose corners 
rests are made of cut poros. Ne 
down the curtain is a large platform 
55 feet within the city enclosure, ter 
battering retaining wall of poros: 
is topped with a parapet pierced by 
brasure 12 feet wide at its narrowest 
chemin de ronde, measuring only 14 
thickness, travels down from the plat 
a small, round tower (lig. 207) built on 
of living rock, projecting through the 
the wall. It carries a parapet of irre 
(ig. 208) pierced by two gun embr; 
one lower than the other to follow the 
the terrain beneath. 

The main gate of the town is placed n 
sea, a plain archway set in a square of 
ashlar bordered by a rolled molding. A 
the right hand corner of this is an i 
cone of ashlar masonry which once earri 
turret. Within the gate (Fig. 209) is a 
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Viuilted in clean poros ashlar, whose» 
north wall contains two recessed arcliesy Meme 

fo it on the south side is another vaulted | 
Dissage, partly walled off at a later periods 

Into whieh one passes to emerge into the aly 
Immediately bo the lett of the mune? 
Stairs load to the platform above thes 


oelosure, 


Opening, 
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he 








‘ in theinnerleading 
Ree the lange sea bastion 
ho town's southwest comer, ‘hiv ig 
or whose angle is reported hy Carzoni% 
o have been destroyed by the Venetian bomb 
kotehes in 1690 (Plate XXXVILB,G. Brechia 
principiala dalle palandre). Its battering walls 
are built almost entirely of poros ashlar, with 
a rounded salient angle. It must have been at 
Joast repaired, if not entirely rebuilt by the 
Venetians around the tum of the XVII cen- 
tury. The parapet is 4 feet thick, with three 
ombrasures facing over the sea and the road- 
way, which were put to the use of pillboxes by 
moans of steel girders and cement by the 
Germans of 1948, in preparation for an Allied 
allack on fhe Balkans. 

In the platform’s southeast comer, steps 
lead under a low poros arch to the chemin de 
ronde of the sea wall. This stands 20-80 feet 
high over the rocks at the water's edge, which 





add themselves some 10 or 20 feet to its height. 
li is built of rough limestone and squared 
blocks of porog and sandstone, with variously 
vortical and battering faces, Large, squared 
poros bloeks are also used in the angles of the 
humerous jogs along the wall. At the mid-point 
of the curtain is the sea gate, a small, plain 
arch of poros blocks, set deep into the talus of 
the wall, backed by two other wider arches 
lehind it, The chemin de ronde, measuring 6 
leet wide, is ab some points jevel with the 
lorraced ground within the eirenit, at others 
rises from 6 to 10 feet: above it. ‘The parapel, 
yst of the 
town circuit, monsuring only 14 feet wide, built 
with pointed 


6 feet high, is as narrow as in the re 


With merlons of varying breadth, 
copes, or one atreteh the parapel runs sbraight 
Without erenellations. ie 

The southaaut corner of {he town cireult 18 
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formed by the east curtain rising up the cliff at 
Tight angles to the sea wall (Itig, 210). Here the 
parapet is built into a small, square, domed 
pavilion which straddles the chemin de ronde 
at the point of juncture of the two walls. The 
soliont angle is built with a slight curve, which 
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follows wp to the top of the pavilion. The inner 
comer is built concave, Wach of the two outer 
sides contains a window, opening on to the sea 
and the rocky shore, while the inner sides are 
built with depressed arches affording passage 
for the chemin de ronde. The arches, the dome, 
and the wall faces are made of cut poros blocks. 
Poros ashlar is also used in the two sides of the 
salient angle, contrasting with the rougher 
masonry of the adjacent curtain. At ground 
level, on either side of the corner, are two large 
casomates vaulted in poros, with double arches 
of wedge-shaped poros blocks showing on the 
interior face of the wall, a form of construction 
used also in the Turkish fortifications at Patras 
and New Nayarino. 

he eurtain climbs up ina straight line from 
here to the base of the cliffs (ig. 211). A third 
of the way up the slope is a door, a small, de- 
prossed archway sel in & Square of masonry. 
The chemin de ronde of the curtain aseends by 
long, sloping steps, carefully built with , 
cobbled paving of limestone and squared poros 
blocks along the edge, reminiscent of the ramp 
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in the sea bastion of New Navarino 
parapet is irregular in outline and meas 
feet wide, at times reaching the disproporf 
ate and ineffectual height of 12 feet. 
lower third of the wall the merlong a; 
and covered with pointed copes, sloping 
lel with the hillside, and containing ea, 
small, square musket hole. The upper pa 
is stepped as is that of the west curtain, 
The wall leads up to a small, high, 
storeyed building at the top of the 
covered with a depressed barrel vault of % 
ish form, with windows and a door framed 
cut poros blocks (Fig. 212). A ramp lea 


taining wall and a parapet pierced with two 
embrasures, covering the slope and the eastern 
sea approaches. é 
This circuit of town walls, with scarped face, 
torus molding, and careful angle construction, 
gives an impression of Venetian building, 
without however showing its real substance. 
No trace remains of any Frankish or Byzantine 
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s burned by Roger de Dee it 
circuit that stands to-day does not anted “ 
the year 1463. But during the oceu. fo. 

1463-1540 the Venetian podesti had bis Re 

dence in the castle.** Does this mean that the 
Jower town was not sufficiently defended or 
that the Venetians had done nothing to fortity 
it? One is struck at any rate by the absence of 
the Lion of St. Mark, imprinted so abundantly 
jn all other Venetian citadels. Comparison with 
Nauplia, Methone, Corone, and the Cretan 
fortresses, all built by the Venetians during 
the same period as their occupation of Monem- 
yasia, reveals these walls as the work of an- 
other nation of builders: flimsy, awkward, and 
ill-suited to the uses of artillery. There are 
only sixteen gun embrasures in the entire 
circuit. Most of these are set in shallow para- 
pets affording little protection. The walls them- 
selves are thin, as the defenders of 1690 realized 
when the Venetian guns were drawn up close. 
The talus of the walls is shght, and the circuit 
abounds in those irregularities of construction 
absent from Venetian, and common in Turk- 
ish, architecture. A number of analogies with 
Turkish work in other fortresses leads to the 
conclusion that the town walls of Monemvasia 
were built, at least in large part, by the Turks 
during the XVI century. Had the Venetians 
enclosed the town with a wall, it would have 
been built to stand. The Turks must have 
destroyed whateyer defense remained from 
Byzantine times in order to erect the present 
enclosure on its foundations. 

The upper central section of the town reaches 
into a bay of the cliffs, up which leads a cobbled 
path, zigzageing in ten turns. It has a parapet 
on one side, of rubble masonry, with squared 
blocks at the corners, pierced by two round 
arches and by numerous loopholes framed in 

large, cut poros. At the height of the ascent be 
| the fortress gate, a big, box-like structure m 


*” Miller, Nssays, p. 235. 
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the form of a redan in the wall running along 
the cliff top (Fig. 213). If stands 35 feet high 
and measures 33 by 27 feet wide. Its facade, 
facing southwest, batters in its upper half, and 
contains in the lower an archway set, like the 
two town gates, in a square of poros ashlar 
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framed in a bead molding. A square block is 
get into the wall above the arch, decorated 
with a cross and the ecclesiastical formula IC 
XC NI KA carved in the spaces quartered by 
its arms. Beneath the cross runs a row of 
smaller letters now obliterated. The salient 
angle of the redan is strengthened by a widely 
battering buttress which projects out on to a 
spur of cliff. Within the entrance is a long, 
vaulted chamber 
alongside it on the south, three of whose walls 


vaulted passage, with a 
are built with wide recessed arches, as in the 


passageway of the west town gate. Here also 







- the vaults are of ashlar. In the vault of the 
— side chamber, in one comer, may be seen 


embedded a block carved with a Venetian coat 


of arms. The upper storey has three vaulted 
chambers of different sizes, with windows 
arched and square on the southeast side of the 
redan, The platform above is enclosed by the 
remains of a parapet containing, on the same 
side, one small gun embrasure. The construc- 
tion seems to be, by analogy with the lower 
gates, Turkish. The use of a Christian decora- 
tive fragment over the arch is not evidence to 
the contrary, when one recalls the winged lion 
re-set into the Turkish water gate at Methone. 
on the other hand, would never 
have used in their vaults one of their own 


Venetians, 


armorial bearings. 

The curtaim oi the upper fortress is a thin 
wall which stands along the cliff top round the 
sector over the town (Fig. 208). 
There are three gun positions at the east and 


southeast 


west ends of the rock. One wall on the north 
side seals off a possible ascent. The cliff is un- 
assailable, and these bare defenses are enough, 
both for artillery against the mainland and 
the open sea, and for musket fire at closer 
range, in case of an attack on the lower town. 

To the left of the upper gate, the curtain 
climbs for a short space to the height of the 
cliff, battering on to the rock, with a parapet 
of different masonry (Fig. 213), ascending in 
steps like those of the curtains below, contain- 
Along 
the cliff top the wall stands 2-5 feet above the 


ing three tall, poros-framed loopholes. 


interior ground level, measuring 14—2 feet in 
width, and pierced with loopholes at 4-foot 
intervals set at waist-level. On the outside it is 
upwards of 15 feet high around the bay in the 
Further to the west, the 
20 feet, 


cliff over the town. 
exterior height rises to a maximum of 
the parapet grows lower, and the loopholes are 
set closer to the ground and 
Both faces of the 


interior of the loopholes are liberally coated in 


spaced more 
widely. parapet and the 


mortar. The wall is made of small limestone 
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and broken tiles held in a strong mortar, 
still adheres in patches to the outer fz | 
parapet runs straight for all but a few stre 
where it develops crenellations with mer 
of curving outer slope. A 

The wall juts forward ona point of liftove 
the western quarter of the lower town, fon 
a pronounced angle. The construction ig y 
usual, with both its faces battering and 
of poros ashlar, topped with a sloping crest, 
level with the ground within, of long, squared” 
blocks laid side by side. Two wide, shallow gun 
embrasures face out over the town. Directly 
above the line of the western town wall, there | 
is a small guard chamber on top of the eliffs 
(Fig. 214), measuring 12 by 14 feet, and datmg, 9 
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together with most of the upper parapets; 
from the Turkish period after 1540. It has@ 
vault of cut poros blocks, covered by a gable 
roof made, like that of the building at the top 
of the east town wall, of tile chips and small 
limestone held in a thick plaster. This is @ 
common form of surfacing in Turkish parapet 
There is a small arched w indow, of a form both 
Turkish and Byzantine (Fig. 215, left) made 
with an arch filled toward the exterior Will 
blocks of stoneset one lower than the other. The 


door is made of two slanting pores bloeks 


a 


with joints bevelled to fit (Fig. 215, right). 
Toward the western end of the rock, under 
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c Enis edge of the a 


~ jimestone rubble, | 
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Immediately beneath the second battery is 
a ledge extending out 40 feet over a lower spur 
of cliff, covered with a complex of walls, among 
which may be distinguished the traces of a 
small church, a tower, and two cisterns (Mig. 
217). The apse of the church is built against 
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tains six embrasures 3} feet deep. At the west- 
ernmost extremity of the rock is the gun 
emplacement marked on Levasseur’s plan, 
Plate XXXVI, Battaria che donna wl Ponte. It 
is a parapet similar to the preceding, uniformly 
plastered, in two arms 50 and 70 feet long, 
built with a flat top and containing five em- 
brasures measuring up to 12 feet wide. Both 
these positions are Turkish, from the materials 
used, the thick coating of mortar, and the 
width and shallowness of the embrasures. 
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the upper cliff. The rest of its walls show in 
lines of mortar still attaching to the rock 
foundations. Its south side contains a piece of 
ornamental brickwork in the masonry. Ad- 
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\ oa Pratla 19 feet high, which is 
probably the bonnet captured by the Vene- 
fians in 1689 as the first step in their advance 
against the town. Between this and the upper 
cliff three steps descend to a precipitous 
_ chimney in the rocks which could have afforded 
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wall. Other walls enclose the led 
more accessible north side. 

At the top of the hill stands 
large fort (Fig. 218), dominating i 
dulating plateau above the cliffs. This 
of a slightly irregular quadrangle of 
219), roughly 100 feet square, 
square towers at three of the corr 
walls are 5 feet thick and stand up 1 
high on the exterior face. The towe 
low and measure 20-80 feet sq 
masonry is of large, rough limest, 
with an admixture of squared por 
broken brick. Cut poros blocks are 
the angles of the corner towers and 
adjacent sections of walls. Brick is used 
vertically and horizontally, approx 
courses, and as decoration round a pro 
Byzantine marble capital on the south 
(ig. 220). On the west side, facing the 
way and the mainland, is a tall, narroy 
(I'ig. 221), covered with a depressed ya 
poros voussoirs. Just beneath the rocks of th 
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northeast corner (Fig. 218) a wall, § foot i 
extends out along a rocky ridge ne 
northeastward, to another tower at “tha a 
of a great spur of the northern cliffs. This a 
on a base Measuring some 35 feet square with 
curved corners. Its north corner batters down 
90 feet into a cleft between the rocks, and the 
east corner 1s made of both curved and ree- 
tilinear stepped projections. On top of this base 
stand the ruins of the tower itself. The frag- 
ments in situ and those lying about around the 
base show that it was round and hollow, and 
indicate a sudden destruction. Locatelli29 men- 
tions on July 24, 1689 the explosion of a 
powder store known as molino da vento, which 
in all probability coincides with this tower, 
indicated on Levasseur’s plan as moulin. The 
plan and the masonry of the quadrangular fort 
appear to be Byzantine. The re-use of a carved 
marble capital in one of its walls might assign 
it to the period of the Slavic invasions, as in 
the case of Acrocorimth, where the re-use of 
Byzantine fragments indicates previous des- 
truction. But Monemvasia remained consist- 
ently in Greek hands, and carved arclitec- 
tural members must have been frequent in any 
case. It is reasonable to suppose that the fort 
dates from the first Byzantine period, answer- 
ing to Hdrisi’s deseription in the XII century 
of “Maliassa, defended by a very high castle 
above the sea, from which one may look across 
to Crete’ 30 

Some fortification on the highest eminence 
of the rock must have existed among the 
defenses which withstood for three years the 
siege of 1246-1249. The construction is hardly 
Vrankish, though again it is possible that it 
belongs in the second Byzantine period after 
1262. The southeast corner of the quadrangle 
is completely demolished. In its place is a tall, 
rectangular building, measuring 30 by 45 feet, 
probably used as a barracks or storehouse. It 
is built ‘with rubble walls and squared poros 


* II, p. 228 
” Géographie d’ Edrisi, p. 124. 


angles, with a low door arched in two curved 
poros blocks and two small, poros-encased 
windows. It is covered with a vault and a 
curved roof with flattened sides, like the build- 
ing at the top of the east town wall, which 
would assign it to the XVII or XVIII century. 


A ixck te 
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On the north side, below the fort, the ground 
falls between two headlands of cliff, forming a 
precipitous cavea. This is sealed off, halfway 
between the summit and the sea, by a wall 
(Fig. 222) 200 feet long and 60 feet high at its 
mid-point, which was built to prevent any 
ascent of the steep ledges reaching up to it 
from the water. The lower half of the wall is 
made of square blocks which show, in the 
characteristic Venetian honeycomb pattern, 
through the thick, red mortar of the joints. 
The color of this lower section justifies the 
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y Mr tossa. ' alt swallis built island’s north side. x 
Mura Rossa. The upper half of the wa Further to the east are other bays along ial 


cliff top and more steep, turty ledges where 










of less regularly set stones with grey mortar. 
It stands, free of the ground, only 3 feet thick, 








short rubble walls, standing from 6 to 20 feet 
high, seal off both ascents and traverses. One 
ledge is blocked by a wall descending from the 
foot of one piece of cliff to the edge of another, 
furnished with loopholes facing east and a 
small guardhouse roofed originally in tile, with 
a fireplace and two loopholes, dating probably 
as late as the XVIII century. At the edge of a 
precipitous drop where no defense is neces 
lic, 221. Monrmvasta, Door 1s West Wan or Crranen  Sary, stands the Church of Ayia Sophia, built 
nt, CAUSEWAY, HARBOR, AND MAINDAND BuLOW. by the Emperor Andronikos IT around the 


turn of the XIII century (Fig. 224). 





but in the middle, where the interior ground 





level is lowest, there is an extra thickness of 
masonry built against it on the inside. The top 
of the wall is flat. [t contains no loopholes and 
there is only one embrasure on the west side, 
At each end is a small tower (Hig. 228), 15 teet 


square, contaimime a chamber covered with a 
| f 





poros ashlar vault. The lower part of the wall 

may well date to the period of the Venetian 

occupation. Che upper sechion and the LWo 

terminal bastions are probably Turkish. A 

Venetian superstructure would have made Fx 223. Monemvasia, TERMINAL Bastion av Bast ENP 

more use of loopholes and embrasures, froy, °° Norn Cures, LooKING TOWARD EprAUROS 
LImMpra. 


The eastern end of the clit 
group of fortifications commanding th 
approaches and a backward se on a 
shoulders of the mountain, 4 thin line of y f 
runs along the north side of the cliff for ae 
feel, a sunple, uncrenellated parapet attinding 
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18 Crowned with 


| feet high above the interior ground level, 
plerced with loopholes at 10- to 15-foot inter 
vals. The tip of the cliff is built into a cobbled 
terrace, hounded on the east side by a wall 
battering on to the top of the rocks, with loop- 
holes set at ground level. The corner formed by 
these two arms of wall is occupied by a small 
guardhouse (Fig. 225) shaped like a parallel 
Ogram in plan, with a barrel vault and curved 
root with flattened sides, ol ul pattern SOmmmLOn 
‘o the Turkish works at Monemvasia. ‘bere 1s 


f the build- 


4 8mall turret in the outer corner 0 


ing, and another in the middle of the east wall. 
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Within the corner stands a raised cavalier 
measuring 70 feet by 30, paved and walled on 
three sides with a flat-topped parapet contain- 
ing several notches, which serve as loopholes, 
and four wide embrasures. The whole construc- 
tion is Turkish, of the XVII century. 





24. Monumvasta. tHe Norrn Oniers: Cxurcen ov Ayia Sopra, Pounprep ny WMprror ANpRon«kKos IT 
(1287 —1328). 


I’'rom the Byzantine period there remain to- 
al the top of the Ill and the 


church of Ayia Sophia. The lower section of 


day the fort 


the wall above the southern cliffs may also date 
to this time, or else perhaps to the brief 
Frankish occupation of 1249-1262. What is 
strange is that so little can be definitely as- 
signed to the first Venetian occupation of 
1463-1540. The only tangible evidence of their 
presence here is a well-head in one of the 
ruined houses of the upper fortress, which is 
carved with the Lion of St. Mark, the coat-of- 


arms of Antonio Garzoni, podesta of Monem- 
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vasia in 1526 and 1588, the coat-of-arms and 
initials of Sebastiano Renier, podesta from 
1510 to 1512, and the date MDXIV.*! The 


lower section of the Mura Rossa gives a g 
impression of Venetian building, but the ys 
jority of the fortifications, almost the whole 
the lower town circuit, all the parapets in the 
upper fortress, and the artillery emplacements 
at both ends, fall within the Turkish period, 
The Venetians of 1690-1715 made Monem- 
vasia the capital of the Lakonian province, 
and developed the mainland harbor as an out- 
let for south Peloponnesian exports. But their 
only addition to the fortifications seems to 
have been repair-work on the large sea bastion 
in the lower southwest corner of the town 
walls, which their guns had bombarded during 
the siege. 


5! Miller, Hssays, p. 243; note in J.H.S., XXVII, 1907, 
p. 800. 
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CHAPTER Xvi 
CANEA 


(Puare XXXVIII) 


In the spring of 1692 the war between 
Venice and the Turks broke out once more. 
Full control of the Peloponnese had been 
secured two years before with the capture of 
Monemvasia, but the three fortresses which 
Venice had retained in western Orete since the 
War of Candia, earlier im the century, were 
now being menaced by a resumption of hos- 
tilities on the part of the Turks. The 1,200 
deported from Monemvasia had formed them- 
selves into marauding bands to oust the Vene- 
tians from their last possessions on the island, 
laying siege to Souda and Spinalonga, and 
capturing Grabousa with a bribe. At this time, 
however, Turkish reverses along other fronts 
of the War of the Holy League, particularly in 
Hungary, encouraged Venice to press a new 
offensive of her own. Negroponte was proposed 
fora second attack, but the recent fortification 
of the Isthmus of Corinth was considered 
enough to protect the Morea from the northern 
danger. The distant islands of Chios and 
Mytilene were also passed over in fayor of 
lattack, it was hoped, 


} » 
Vanea, where a successtu 
from the two 


might not only raise the siege 
Venetian outposts, but also lead eventually to 
the recapture of Crete itself.’ 

# 2 gol 
XI, pp. 77-79; 


1 tti, 2 
Gappelle \ pp. 81-83. 


© Ghats ant 451-466; 
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The city had already once owned a long 
Venetian occupation, dating from the year 
1252, when the first colony was sent out from 
Venice, and gave to the town of Xowé its 
Italian name, Canea. The settlers came with 
orders to rebuild the castle, which stood on the 
high rock over the port, and in the following 
century new town walls were raised around a 
wider area. These in time grew obsolete, and 
expenditures were made for refortification in 
1475, and again in 1503. The spread of Turkish 
invasions drew ever closer to the shores of 
Grete, and finally in 1538 the Venetian Senate 
sent Michele Sanmicheli, the foremost military 
engineer in western Europe, to refortify the 
cities of Crete, including Candia, Rethymno, 
and Canea. Plate XXXVIII shows the town 
and harbor enclosed within a rough quadrangle 
of walls, with four large bastions at the corners. 
The years 1538-1540 saw the building of the 
San Salvatore bastion in the northwest corner; 
then the west curtain from 1540-1543; next 
the bastion in the opposite corner on the 
southeast, known as the Santa Lucia, from 
1543-1546; the Schiavo, or San Dimitrio bas- 
tion in the southwest from 1546-1549; and 
finally in the northeast the bastion called 
Mocenigo, or Sabbionara. By ca. 1570, when 
Venice was losing Cyprus to the Turks, and 
enjoying their defeat at Lepanto, Canea’s de- 
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ypletion, and Crete 
attack.” 

hip arrived in Canea 
Venetian bailie in Constan- 
‘imprisoned, and that a fleet 
galleys and 440 smaller vessels 
were massing in the Bay of Navarino. This 
armada’ put into the island of Kythera, an- 
nouncing it was westward bound for Malta, 
but was sighted from Crete on June 13. The 
following day the Turks surrounded the island 
fort of St. Theodore, a few miles west of Canea, 
and took it by force after the Venetian com- 
mandant had exploded both himself and 600 
of the attackers. In Canea the garrison and the 
inhabitants tried to add to the defenses of the 
walls, hastily building up a terreplein behind 
the Rethymno Gate? in the middle of the long 
south curtain, while others crowded on top of 
the ramparts, looking out to sea, believing 
every cloud on the horizon to be the sails of the 
Venetian fleet. An account of 1676° describes 
how 


Canea was famed throughout the world as being in 
excellent state of defense, but in actual fact was 
not. If was an uneven work of fortification, with 
five imperfect bastions and four curtain walls of 
enormous length enclosing it on the landward sides. 
Toward the sea, it was bounded by an ill defended 
mole. Around the harbor mouth the parapets were 
lacking, which condition exposed it to any and all 
attack. The ditch, riddled with imperfections, was 
neither deep nor wide enough, lacked faussebraye 
and lower level, and had its counters¢arp in ruins. 
There was no covered way, and the terrain of the 
surrounding country was dangerous to the fortress in 
many ways, with hills that overlooked the walls, and 
depressions by which an entire army could approach 
with adequate cover up to the ditch itself, Several 
years before, the place had been examined by other 
engineers, and pronounced indefensible not only in 


* G. Gerola, Monumenti Veneti nell’ Isola di Creta (Venice 


1905), I, pp. 15, 228, 414, 418, 

* Romanin, VI, p. 360, puts the number of the Turkish 
fleet at 78 galleys and 120 lesser ships. 

* G. Brusoni, Historia dell’ Ultima Guerra tra Ve neziani e 
Turchi, 1644-71 (Bologna, 1676), p- 24: ‘errapienate le 
porta di Sabbionara e Rettimiotta, il portello e il rivellino, 


e provedute di travi, e pietre le parti delle mura pil esposte 
alla scalata..." 
® Thid,, p. 25. 
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face of a great army, but of a hundre 
unless new exterior lines were built. 
the Turkish advance, the Provedite rd 
not failed to make these defects knows 
to request the General's own supe! 
fortress. Yet all that was done was to 

engineers to observe the situation. Tt 
send out munitions and a sufficient 


the end the only action taken was 
small outer wall (“Muretto della Ron 
struction useless in time of siege, a 1 
inadequate, and the partial repair of 
Even this was not brought to completion, 
the General had ordered the Proveditor to 
galley-slaves and forced laborers for fighting 
only, where in fact they could be put to 
structive use. Moreover, the fortress suff { 
woeful dearth of gun carriages, the guns 
large part dismounted. In the hour of need 
Canea’s greatest misfortune... " 
Perhaps more serious were the struc 
detects of a fortress already a centu y ¢ 
Another account, published a year afte 
siege, tells how, for all their thiekn 
curtain walls were ill defended by the b: 
which were placed too far apart, and how 
ravelin, newly built across the ditch from fl 
Rethymno Gate, was set on ground too] 
serve a useful purpose.® 
The Turkish army of 40,000 spread 
around the city, and set up their first ba 
of six cannon on a hill opposite the Rethymr 
Gate, which they bombarded, destroying i 
drawbridge. The Venetians in their turn set u 
a battery on the projecting platform, or § 
angle bastion above the gate (Fig. 228), whie 
produced such a vigorous counter-barrage that 
an assault on the ravelin was averted, and the 
Turks, who had cut their oars into scaling 
ladders, were driven off, not daring for the ~ 
time being to attack again. Their next efforts — 
were launched against the Schiavo, or San — 
Dimitrio bastion in the fortress’ southwest : 
corner, so that the Venetians were forced t0m 
abandon the ravelin and concentrate their 
resistance in this other quarter. More Turkish 7 
aor Were constantly arriving, which raised ; 
Spirits of the attackers, while rumors Were — 
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C. Cigala, 


uccessi della Canea (Rome, 1646), p. 14 





the Turks we 
tions beneath both 


battle of three ho 
including the w 
general tried to ree: 
country round about | 
ihe local population had @ 
hinterland of the Letka Ori. A sy 


the eastern shore, insufficient, however, to re- 
place the losses already sustained among a 
garrison Which had numbered only 1,000 at 
the outset. The Turks tightened their grip at 
the San Dimitrio, building first a great mound 
on the counterscarp, with trenches behind it 
for their own protection, and then on July 22 
descended into the ditch. The Venetian pieces, 
lacking their mounts and improvised into 
mortars, were of no avail against the mining, 
which now exploded the front and shoulder of 
the bastion. At the same time breaches were 
opened at the Sabbionara and Rethymno 
Gates, while the falling walls and terreplein of 
ihe San Dimitrio filled the ditch, and provided 
’ crossing for the attackers. On July 30 the 
Turkish galleys bombarded the port, and then 
4 general assault was launched by land and sea 
against all four breaches. The Turks were 
driven off at the two gates, and at one of the 
breaches in the San Dimitrio, but at the other 
they penetrated, aided by the traverse and the 
(renches behind them, on August 7, 1645. se 
ed after a furious 
the part of 
a third of 
followed a 


even then they were repuls 
resistance, lasting seven hours, on 


the inhabitants and the garnson, 
Whose number perished. There : 
ptains, who, most of 


“onnecil of the Venetian ca 
voted the 


then bleeding from their wounds, 


j : : 1e first 
Proposal to surrender, “this bems not th 
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owed the nobler cause to be 
‘he greater power.” On August 
ison marched out with the honors of 
fe of fifty-five days, during 
vhich the Turks had lost 35,000 men. A force 
of 5,000 Turkish infantry and 500 horse entered 
Canea, and restored its defenses as a base of 

ations for the siege of Candia, which was 
the same year.’ 


* * * 


Plate XXXVIII of Canea in the Grimani 
collection, drawn in 1692, shows a complete 
XVI century Italian fortress, untouched by 
the devastating effects of the modern Greek 
civic consciousness. To-day only a few 
fragments of architecture remain to tell us 
shape of Sanmicheli’s citadel. Almost nothin 
is left of the original Venetian fortifications on 
the summit of rock above the harbor, though 
below it on the west stand seven great, vaulted 
arsenals, part of a line of nineteen erected 
during the last quarter of the XVI century. 
At the eastern extremity of the harbor are two 
more of the same construction, with the fagade 
standing of a third. The earliest plans of Canea, 
published in Gerola’s study of the fortress, 
show that the port was open at this end, and 
only partially enclosed by a string of shoals 
and islets forming a lagoon. A plan of 1599, 
however, shows the channel filled in at the 
eastern end between the largest of the islands 
and the shore. Upon this extension of the 
mainland were built five parallel, vaulted 
struetures, described on the plan as Cinque 
corpi darsenale® From this northeasternmost 
angle of the quadrilateral fortifications the 
mole projects westward to the harbor mouth: 








a broad, paved wall defended on the outside 
by a parapet, which batters 15 feet high over 


* Cigala, ops citi, pp. S40; Brusoni, op. cit., pp. 24-35; 
Nani, op. eit, UD, pp. 44-58; Cappelletti, X, p. 254; Romanin, 
VII, pp. 860-363; M. B. Sakellariou, Xeipdypagos “Ex Sear 
rep] tis ToAtopxlas xal GAdoews THY Xaviov od why 
Tovpxev, Byz-New. Jali. XV, 1988-1939, pp, 11-1, 

® Gerola, op. cit, T, p. 440, fig. 248, 








the half-submerged rocks, Near the eastern 
shore a gap 18 bridged by an arch, whose 
outer section is strengthened, on each side, 
by a rough buttress, similar to those flanking 
the outer gate at Chlemoutsi. Near its mid- 


point the mole is guarded by a big, triangular 
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cornices, A Turkish stracture, resembling mgm 
4 minaret than a beacon, it 1s set ona lyase iy 
whose battering walls an empty niche we 
have once enclosed the seal of Venice, the 
winged lion of St. Mark. 


Back at the northeast comer, the rear wal] 





defense, built with battering walls of huge 


ashlar blocks in the Jo s, Indicated on 


hivellino di NS. N icolo. Bey 


er course 


a plan of L572 as ond 


if the parapet 3 built ith a curved cre t, and 


contains on ifs inner side a number of old 


CAnnNnON, embedded moutl do n ira I) tbe 
masonry, which onc rved te rry tl | 
hutting off the harbor taf ntrance th 
mole terminates in a lighthou I LO" 
decorated Ibn erescent moon md acanthy 
( under if 1d molded Wucer-like 


of the fi irsenals extends southward for 100 
leet to connect with the large demibastion 
named Sabbionara, or Mocenigo, which pro- 


jects Irom it at right angles. This angle was 


originally before the drawing of the Gr 


TU plan the central re-entrant angle of & 
tenaille bastion (of which the existing struc 
‘ure Is only a half), whose two outer faces were 
nce intended to be brought out to meet in one 
Ulent angle. The plan, however, was not comme 


pleted, but in 1591 an orillon was added to the 











gouth corer, * 
independent istio 
mained in the: ) 

north wall dis 
puilding of the five 
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orillon contains a plaque of the lion of St. 
Mark, with four shields and an inscription 
bearing the date of building and the name of 
its builder, the Proveditor Giovanni Mocenigo. 
Plate XX XVIII shows a round cavalier with 
a vaulted entrance and seven embrasures in 
its parapet. To-day there is no trace of any 
such building, nor does it figure in any of the 
sources quoted or plans reproduced by Gerola. 

The fortress’ east curtain stands mostly 
intact from the Sabbionara to the Santa Lucia 
bastion, The great, terrepleined rampart, some 
45 feet thick, has crumbled on its inner side, 
but the outer scarp is a masonry wall of monu- 
mental construction, with a talus of big, square 
blocks set in strong mortar, The Sabbionara 


Gate once pierced the curtain at @ point near 


are NOW a 
the bastion of the same name, where now : 


* Ihid., 1, p. 481, fig, 247; pp- 482, 438: 













has been demolished to 
lern road into the city. A 
! oduced by Gerola,? 
for its omission from the Grimani 
g. The gate itself, still standing in the 
art of this century, was a small, arched 
opening, which had been blocked up since an 
uncertain date by the Turks."! A massive torus 
molding marks the level of the rampart plat- 
form, which supports the remnants of the 
parapet, a vertical, terrepleined defense, walled 
in ashlar masonry of blocks 1 foot square. The 
Section of parapet immediately above the 
breach which marks the site of the gate belongs 
to the Cavaliere della Sabbionara fatta dav 
Turchi, 1686, indicated on the Coronelli plan.? 
At the mid-point of the curtain the parapet 
contains, above the torus, three empty shields, 
5 feet high, flanked by two roughly stippled 
plaques on either side. It is at this point, where 
the line of shore (Plate XX XVIII, Sabbione) 
rounds out eastward into the bay, that the 
rising elevation of the land begins to form the 
counterscarp, now only a low slope of earth 
without masonry revetment. 

The Santa Lucia bastion in the southeast 
corner of the citadel appears on Plate XXX VII 
as a sharply pointed, spade-shaped structure, 
with an orillon covering its west flank. The 
work as it stands to-day exemplifies the pro- 
cess of dilapidation and encrustation by which 
monumental cities crumble. Its short north 
flank still stands, with the two gun embrasures 
shown on the plan of 1692, and a torus molding 
which stops 10 feet short of the bastion’s 
northeast angle. This is built of great, squared, 
rusticated blocks. But the angle is truncated 
on its other side by the road from Khalepa, 
which crosses into the town from the side of 
the countersearp over a broad dyke that closes 
the ditch. The bastion’s eastern face, thus 
isolated, extends for 100 feet, diminished both 









10 Jbid., I, p. 447, fig: 251. 
11 Ibid., I, p. 453, fig, 256. 
12 [hid., 1, p. 447, fig. 251. 















sides, sar cent eens or ratte bassa 0 
s of the wall itself, Two such sunken levels in | 
Jevel in two courses of communicating by a passage 
is all that remains of the _ bastion’s platform, ae 







which svitsh themselves around the base of ‘the bastion tha ae 
older, stronger buildings like a growth of communicated by a drawb: 
. barnacles. Nothing is left of the bastion’s south =a S 
face, although its trace is evident in the line of Pe a 
shacks once built against it, still standing after =o 
, the actual wall has disappeared. 
| Within the gorge of the bastion is a vast 
mound of earth, three quarters quarried away, 
even to the blocks of stone which once encased 
it, and the parapet whose six embrasures 
covered the southeast approaches to the town. 
The whole eastern and central section of the 
fortress’ long south curtain has gone, a barrier 
for the tide of modern building to slide over 
and obscure all traces. As the plan shows, this 
curtain was broken into halves by a widely 
obtuse angle at its mid-point. This was guarded 
by a small, slightly projecting bastion, flanked 
by two cavaliers on the rampart behind it 
(Fig. 228). A ramp communicated with the top 
of the eastern of these, while beneath that on 













ravelin on the opposite side of the dite 
this has vanished, but in the western se 
stretch of the original rampart and diteh 
exist, half buried among the habitations of ti 
city, and cut through by one of its streets. 
The west flank of Canea’s fori re 
mains mostly intact. The San Dimitrio ba 
is considerably preserved, despite its fatal posi 
tion in the siege of 1645. The faces, flanks, 
orillon are built in the prevailing a 
Square and rectangular oblong blocks of 3 
‘erage size of 1 by 14 feet. Other sectioned m 
the wall show the patchwork of repair, The 
salient angle is built pointed at the bottom = 
but toward the top rounds inte a euEveE 


Fig. 228. Canes, Reconstruction or ANGLE Bastion AND Crowned with a circular torus molding. 10 
Cavaisers ry Sourn Curtain, 13 - 
Ibid., pp. 





456-460, figs. 260-264, 


pastion’s south: 

galient angle, Suy 
ing of its own (Fig. 999) 
is a cluster of small 
pastion’s platform. 1 
in complete ruin, to 
ave embrasures indicated on T XXVIII. 
The small lower platform, or piazza bassa, 
drawn at the re-entrant angle on the western 





side, has disappeared in the general collapse, 


while a similar piece of construction in the 
opposite comer, behind the orillon, has been 
‘illed in, and its lower level of casemates 
blocked. Behind the bastion rises the great 
earth hill which once served as cavalier. Traces 
of its facing wall may be seen, made of small 
stones covered in mortar, and a ramp curving 
round to the top, where the platform was once 
suarded with a battery of nine cannon. The 
ditch which runs along the fortress’ west 
curtain measures approximately 80 feet wide. 
Plate XXXVIII shows a thin line of green 
following down the middle of the moat from an 
aqueduct on the south to a point half way 
along the west side, deseribed as wn po’ di 
cunetta. This is a water channel, used for the 
purpose of irrigating the market gardens to 
which the ditch is now given over. The moat 
is blocked, just north of the San Dimitrio 
bastion, by an earth dyke supporting the road 
which provides the western entrance to the 
city. The point where the road euts through 
the rampart is marked on Coronelli’s plan of 
1689; Luogo rotto colle mine da Turcht nel quale 
hedero la scalata.¥8 The counterscarp stands to 
a height of 20 feet, partially ruined opposite 
the San Dimitrio bastion (Plate XXXVI, 
5, 6), and lacking the ravelin opposite the mid- 
s nine embrasures was 


* Ibid.., p. 465: the parapet with it 


“lls arty saver, shows only 
ill standing ca, 1900. Plate XXXVI, however, S™ 
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‘curtain, The rampart in thi 
anties, whose walls stand 20 feet 
we the level of its platform, a con- 
n rebuilt by the Turks in 1647.16 On 
side, the top section of the curtain, 
, and parapet have crumbled. 

— Near the north end of the curtain stands 
another mound of earth, which answers in 
shape if not in exact position to the oval 
cavalier indicated on Plate XXXVIII, though 
not on the other plans of the same period 
published by Gerola.!” These agree in placing 
here a square cavalier, called Santa Caterina, 
which oceupies the space between the ruined, 
terrepleined structure and the platform of the 
large northwest terminal defense known as the 
Gritti, or San Salvatore bastion, which was 
the earliest of the fortifications carried out 
after Sanmicheli had visited Canea. It is the 
lowest and smallest of the four main corner 
bastions. The salient angle is built in much the 
same fashion as that of the San Dimitrio, with 
big blocks pointed at the bottom and rounded 
at the top. Faces and flanks are built of smaller 
material than is to be found elsewhere in the 
circuit of the fortress. Within the re-entrant 
angle on the west side there is a sunken plat- 
form with curved walls, in whose masonry ap- 
pears the trace of an early erenellated parapet. 
Plate XX XVIII shows a vaulted gate in the 
bastion’s north face, but this now has disap- 
peared, and there remains only the fragment- 
ary shell of the small, round tower near the 
sea, which carries an interior chemin de ronde 


on machicoulis, and onits outer wall an inserip- 
tion of 1477. It is incorporated into the large 
work which once guarded the entrance to the 
port, and is now the municipal prison. 


16 Thid., p. 464. 
V7 Tbid., p. 18, fig. 7; p- 156, fig, 735 p. 420, fig, M46: 
fig. 247; p. 440, fig. 248; p. 446, fig. 250, 8 46S pp. aS, 













the siege of 1692 
been suggested to the 
as an objective by 


Generale, or commander-in-chief. With 12,000 
foot and 800 horse he landed at a place called 
Platania, three miles to the west of Canea 
(Plate XXXVII, EH). The local population, 
particularly that of the wild and untamed 
district of Sphakia, whose ancestors had once 
spent three and a half centuries rebelling 
against the Venetians, now rose to join their 
old against the new and worse oppressor. They 
besieged and captured the neighboring castle 
of Kissamo, while the Venetians moved in to- 
wards Canea, occupying the suburb outside 
the fortress walls (Plate XX XVIII, D). In all 
but its outcome, the siege followed the pattern 
of the Turkish assault 47 years before. Trenches 
were extended im arcs round the south and 
west of the city (1), while a line of small out- 
works, or bonnets at 100-yard intervals de- 
fended the Venetian rear. The cavalry and 
Cretan auxiliaries took up positions on the 
hills to the southeast (K), which commanded 
a general view over the town. The lines of 
trenches and batteries were tightened round 
the San Dimitrio bastion. The revenge failed, 
however, which Mocenigo hoped to stage 
upon the exact scene of the Turkish breach of 
1645. The troops lagged in pushing the trenches 
forward, and large numbers fell ill under the 
sudden changes of the Cretan atmosphere from 
the heat of day to the damp of night. Though 
the population inside the fortress amounted to 
only 3,000, and the garrison 800, confidence 
was nevertheless gained from the slowness of 
the besieging operations, while a force of Turks 
from Candia under Kara Muga, another ve- 
teran of 1645, entered the city from the east by 
way of the Sabbionara Gate, covered by i 


sortie on the opposite side. The Venetians kept 
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up a heavy bombardment fro 
but the infantry was not se 
with assaults. After a fortmg 
ish ravelin (Plate XX XVII, 
San Dimitrio was taken with he: 
both sides. A new line and bon 
raised above the ditch in an 
solidate this gain, and a section 0 
west face and opposing counters 
ished (5, 6), beneath which the Ven 
vanced their underground galler, 
breach in the bastion’s walls w 
the mines, but at the moment wh 
ready for the attack, Mocenigo _ 
operations and ordered the siege to | 
Rumors had reached the Venetian 
in the Peloponnese Argos and Nauy 
threatened by a Turkish offensive, 


Rethymno. The army had suffered gr 
from sickness and desertion, and the 
not strong within Canea, were certain 
than a match for the Venetians in the 
the island. The reconquest of Crete w: 
gotten: Mocenigo was more concerned 
Morea. Behind his incapacity im pressing 
siege lay the knowledge that Venice's 1 
was first to guard her possessions nearer li 
Over the objections of his lieutenants, and 

the indignation of the soldiers, he transpo \ 
his entire force to Nauplia, taking with It 
2,000 of the Cretan rebels, leaving the popula- 
tion to suffer the reprisals of the Turks, 
Crete to another two centuries of Tut 
domination. This was Venice's last offensi 
the Levant. She had entrusted its leade 
to a figure typical of the Venetian decadence) 
«man who remembered the reat. resistance 
of Candia, urging first an expedition that Te 
called old glories, then failing for lack of 
energy to carry it through, but still clear 
‘ighted enough, like Venice's eatieemilia 
ie. ae to realize the weakness of her 

“¢, and the shrunken limits of her powe 


; 


CONCLUSION 


The castles of medieval Greece show the 
evolution of military architecture through the 
upheavals of a thousand years and the building 
styles of a variety of nations. From the salient 
features of the Peloponnesian fortresses, separ- 
ately described in the preceding chapters, we 
shall attempt to establish the relation of their 
masonry, plans, and defenses to one or the 
other of their builders, or to a date or a general 
period, Our conclusions are offered with cau- 
tion and reservations. No chronology can be 
absolute in the face of the searcity of historical 
reference, the lack of excavation on the sites, 
and the confusions existing in the architecture 
itself, Since fortification is the most functional 
of all forms of building, it is the geological 
formation and content of the land itself which 
influences most the character of the structures 
built to defend it. The same geology, likewise, 
tends repeatedly to reduce the masonry of the 
walls to a lowest common denominator of 
rubble or free-stone in which the secret of their 
authorship is lost. Numerous also are the 
cases of imitation, or the instances where 
certain methods of fortification 
purely national styles, or where a particular 


transcend 


form, grown obsolete in one place, lingers on in 
another, Nevertheless it is possible to proceed 
from limited certainty to wider conjecture. 
The art of fortification develops through the 


Centuries according LO a recognizable pattern, 
and certain distinet peculiarities of building 
cases 10 make Us 


exist in enough known 


familiar with the general style of the different 
nations of builders. 

For the purpose of archaeological chronology, 
the history of the medieval Peloponnese may 
be divided into the following main periods: 


Barly Byzantine (IV century A.D.-1204) 
Frankish (1205-1430) 

Late Byzantine (1262-1460) 

Barly Venetian (1206-1540) 

Turkish (1460-1828) 

Late Venetian (1685-1715) 


I. Barty Byzantine. Our point of depar- 
ture is the IV century after Christ when, in the 
dusk of the Roman Hmpire, new walls were 
raised about the cities of Greece, whose de- 
fenses the Romans themselves had destroyed 
five hundred years before. It is now a country 
menaced by invasions, insecure behind the 
boundaries of empire, lying outside the main 
routes of communication between the eastern 
and western Mediterranean, bypassed by the 
Via Benatia linking Rome with Constantinople 
through Macedonia, and gradually abandoned 
to agriculture and economic sell-sutfiency.” 

New fortresses arise where the Pax Romana 
onee demanded desolation. Barbarian inroads 
make a frontier of every province and every 
fortified hill, To-day few traces remain om 
these defenses; little, indeed, to support the 

1 See Corinth, UI, ii, pp. 127, 129 note 5. 


* Mor a description of the Peloponnese at the end of the 
Roman Nmpire see Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin, pp, 1-25 








tions of Prokopios: 
“secured and re- 


e-lines of Thermo- 


the Isthmus with a rampart defended by 
towers and bastions.”’? None of these works 
are definitely known to us. Whatever may 
have remained from this earliest post-classical 
period exists in fragments only, about which 
we can only offer the broadest generalizations. 

Plans. Although the fortresses of classical 
Greece had lain in ruins since the Roman con- 
quest, their socles of ashlar and polygonal 
masonry still remained in many places, show- 
ing the outline of curtain and square flanking 
towers, girdling an acropolis, such as at Pylos, 
Zarmata, Nauplia, and Corinth, and occasion- 
ally the plan of a concentric enclosure on a 
conical hilltop such as Argos. It is unlikely 
that Justinian’s refortifications would have 
failed to utilize these massive foundations or 
departed from the plans already laid out, 
themselves lessons in the adaptation of hewn 
stone to living rock. For the Karly Byzan- 
tine fortress plan we must look to those 
castles which resisted the Frankish conquest 
and so must antedate the year 1204: namely 
Corinth, Argos, Nauplia, Monemvasia, Kala- 
mata, Corone, Methone, Arkadia, and Patras. 
All these places have been so overlaid with 
subsequent constructions that little is left 
that can be definitely assigned to this period. 
The first three, however, obviously follow the 
classical plan of plaim cireuit or concentric 
the 
summit of the rock, is a small, quadrangular 
fort, date 


enclosure./ At Monemvasia, crowning 


which may from this period, 


§ Prokopios, De Acdificiis, IV, 2, ed. Bonn, pp. 272¢. 
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1 / Arkadia, where portions of all three ele 
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ae by large square tow 
comers (Figs. 218, 219, 220). D 
donjon, inner redout, and outer 2 
be exemplified in the castles of A 


appear in the fabric of the later ih 
building. The north flank and northe 
of the castle of Patras indicate a 
tern of redout and outer enclosu: 
stretches of curtain at Methone ( 
half of the inner landward wall with tl 
flanking tower) and Corone (the west f 
the inner enclosure, and possibly the eu 
immediately west of the main gate) a 
few to afford an idea of their whole 
Byzantine times. The Venetians of the XI 
century established themselves too str 
these two places to leave behind much t 
the fortifications which had surrendere 
easily in 1205. It is notable that all 
fortresses mentioned are either on or near 
sea: it was the cities on the coast which 
up contact with Byzantium and trade rela’ 
with the outside world, while the rest of th 
Peloponnese came under the sway of G 
and Slavic invaders. © 

Materials. Where plans are insufficiently 
presented, there still stand a number of Ww 
from which we may learn some of the char 
acteristics of early Byzantine masonry and ~ 
construction. It is natural to suppose that 
during the wnquiet centuries of the early 
Christian era the first materials used would: 
have been those lying ready to hand from the 
ancient Greek or Roman buildings ruined 
during the barbarian invasions. A glance at 
the walls of the medieval castles will indicate 
that these were plentiful at a time when they 
were quickly needed. Where this need was S0 
great, it is most probable that, in the earliest 
period, the Byzantine Greeks made use oF all 
such materials they could find. The Pranks 
and Venetians, who came later, may have 
used them once again in their repairs and 
rebuilding. Generally, however, we may 8 





marked with 
holes of the classics miwhichithey 
were taken, laid, with wr, in 

courses, With joints alternating at even inter 
vals. Such a wall exists on Acrocorinth, in the 
lower western section of the poros screen seal- 
ing the north gulley (Fig. 151), which has been 
dated between the TV and VI centuries.4 At 
Corone, the powerful north wall of coursed, 
rectangular blocks, measuring 2 feet high and 
upwards of 8 feet long, together with the ad- 
jacent west flank of the entrance pylon (Fig. 3, 
right), may date likewise to the period of 
Justinian or his predecessors. The monumental 
and meticulous style seems fitting to the first 
inheritors of the classical tradition of fortress 
architecture. Soon there comes a change. 
Large, cut blocks continue to be used, their 
cuttings and dowel-holes indicating still their 
classical provenance, but they are no longer 
fitted together in courses; instead they are set 
one upon the other without respect to levels. 
Small stones fill in the interstices between the 
larger blocks of disparate size. Pieces of thin 
tile begin to appear between the vertical joints. 
Examples of this form may be seen in the 
upper and eastern section of the north screen 
wall of Acrocorinth (Fig. 151), in the southeast 
inner rampart with the flanking tower at 
Methone (Fig. 66), the west corner tower of 
Arkadia (Fig. 98), and the donjon and south- 


eastern inner curtain at Kalamata. All attempt 






4 See Corinth, LL, ti, pp- 93-27, 910-215, figs. 18-20, 151-— 
159, 



















— ae 
larity finall disappears among | he 
thrown mortar out of 


at Arkadia (Fig. 91), the buried north angle of. 3 
the outer curtain of Kalamata (see above p. 32), : 


and the wall built around the shrunken village 


of medieval Sparta. These are the memorials 


of the Slavic invasions of the VI-IX centuries. 
A different form of masonry is distinguishable 
for the next four hundred years. The supply of 
building blocks has been mostly exhausted 
from the ancient structures now | d 
the point of total ruin. The materials 
show a progressive decrease in size fro 
end of Antiquity. The constructions of the 
Imperial officials and the native landlords are 
made of smaller, flatter rectangular blocks of 
poros and limestone, measuring one foot or 
less, laid in regular courses with mortar and an 
increasing amount of broken terra cotta, and 
an occasional fragment, marble colonnette or 
window mullion that tells of the destruction of 
earlier Byzantine buildings. From these indica- 
tions certain walls of Acrocorinth, Argos, 
Arkadia, and Kalamata appear to belong to 
the period following the Slavic invasions. At 
this time also we begin to find walls built of 
regular, squared, coursed blocks of moderate 
size (1-2 feet long), separated by thin brick or 
tile between the joimts and courses in the 
cloigonné pattern most generally character- 
istic of Byzantine masonry. 

Walls and parapets. The faces of the walls 
appear to be vertical, without talus, although 
stepped projections at the base may date as 
far back as the early Byzantine period. The 
chemin de ronde may be upwards of 8 feet 
broad, sometimes ascending by steps, protect- 
ed by a erenellated parapet of evenly spaced 
merlons measuring 24 feet in width, without 
archer-slots but sometimes, as in one case on 
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Gti them (Figs. 66, 138, 140, 
188; 165)-.Some are hollow, containing single 
or parallel vaulted chambers in one or two 
storeys, supporting platforms above. The 
smaller towers are either hollow or terrepleined. 
Other variations, triangular or polygonal as at 
Argos (Fig. 123) may also belong to this period 
preceding the Fourth Crusade. 

Openings. The gates may be either in the 
form of a two-storeyed tower or redan which 
projects the trace of the wall and provides a 
passageway parallel to it (Fig. 159), or else lead 
directly through it, with flanking towers on both 
sides (Fig. 160, upper left). The second and third 
gates of Acrocorinth show examples of each.® 
The doors, on the outer and sometimes the inner 
face, are simple rectangular openings. One 
case of a Byzantine postern shows battering 
jambs.’ The lintel generally consists of a large, 
re-used classical block or, more often, one or 
two column shafts. Within these flat-topped 
entrances the passageway carries a barrel vault 
of well cut poros blocks laid in ashlar courses, 
sometimes strengthened with a reinforcing 
arch. In the north postern of Acrocorinth the 
vault carries through to the inner face, with a 
line of tile forming a decorative repeating arch 
over the exposed voussoirs. Windows are 
mostly small and rectangular, nearly square, 
with marble blocks or shafts of colonnettes for 
lintel. The square donjon at Arkadia (Fig. 96) 
and the north gate-tower in the third line at 
Acrocorinth contain tall, thin, splayed archer 
slots.§ 


6 Jbid., fig. 113 (upper right) and plate VIUT, no, 4. 
6 Ibid,, figs. 112-114, plates VI, VIL. 

7 [hid., figs. 169, 170. 

* Jbid., fig. 132. 
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Principality of Achaea, from Its 
1205 to its obliteration from 
in 1430, falls into two unequal 
is a period of early strength, 
the unwarlike spirit of the1 
weakness of their resistance. It ¢ 
the establishment of princely 
familes in the New France of the Mc 
practice of a rigorous feudal syste 
ing of castles for the subjugation 
ants. For the first fifty years it i 
military occupation. Racial exclu 
petuates the rift between both 
northerners’ strength is gradually 
country where a special and very 
vitality is required for self-presei 
1259 the resurgence of the native p 
to a head with the capture of the 
Prince, and increases with the foun 
an expansionist Greek state in the 
ern Peloponnese. The foreigners now 
rule over the passive hostility of the 
tion, but face an organized and activel 
neighbor. From 1262 onwards the sel 
conflict changes from master against s 
masters against each other. The pre 
Greek pattern of civil strife reasserts it: 
the foreigners gradually vanish from thes 
losing their castles to their erstwhile sub 
Plans. For an examination of the ph 
Frankish fortifications in Greece, we u 
turn first to the fortresses which we definit 
know to have been built by the memb 
those west European baronial families Wi 
original purpose of crusading in the ae ; 
supplanted by a more permanent sojourn. 
most important relic of this oce ipadan ell 
castle of Chlemoutsi, built in 1220-1998 
Geoffroy de Villeh; ardouin, in cireumsta 
clearly told in the Chronicle of the Morea. 1* 
plan (Plate XXXIID, to which little change 
hi ‘is been made, comprises a great, hexag nal 
enclosing an inner court on the sum mil 
of the hill, with an outer court extendins 
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keep 












keep Set on the hi 
a position to cor 


a the neighbo 


cae built by ' vill 1 rdc 
on the summit of the precipitor hill Mieir. 
comprises a donjon and inner redout on the 
topmost ridge, with a lower court beneath it. 
Old Navarino, built around 1278 by Nicholas 
II de St. Omer, is a simple edifice of upper and 
lower enclosure which, because of its pre- 
eminent position, may not have needed as 
strong a donjon as the others. 

Next, we are faced with the fortresses built 
by the Greeks before 1204, which the Franks 
took over after the conquest. At Kalamata, 
Arkadia, and Argos it is hard to tell whether 
they departed from the original Byzantine 
plan. At Acrocorinth they departed not at all, 
except to add outworks and a castle keep. Like- 
wise at Patras the recurrence of early Byzan- 
tine walls throughout the circuit make it plain 
that Guillaume Aleman, who transformed the 
Latin archbishop’s palace into a fortress, had 
in reality little to change from the existing 
quadrangular keep and outer court. Nauplia, 
according to the Chronicle, was at the time of 
its capture in 1210 a “castle in two enclosures, ” 
one of which was weaker than the other. 
Nauplia was a subsidiary appendage of the 
Burgundian Dukes of Athens, from whom it 
passed, after the Battle of the Kephissos, into 
the hands of bailies; the Venetians who bought 
the place in 1388 refortified it so thoroughly as 
to leave little trace of Frankish posse ssion. 


Finally, at Monemvasia planning was Un- 
in Greece 





necessary. On the whole, nature 


grins ane Micha’ sciee Kalamata, 


Arkadia, and Old Navarino. The keep and one 


OF axscclontics disposed themselves with ease 
about the summit and more accessible slopes. 

Masonry. During the 225 years of Frankish 
rule we find a variety of building styles, of 
which some are inherited from Byzantine 
predecessors, others transmitted to succeeding 
Greeks, Turks, and Venetians. It is hard to 
tell what is exclusively Frankish, since there 
is little that is not borrowed or left to later 
builders. The materials used are the ae 
poros and limestone; where careful cutti 
required, as in angles and openings, the si 
poros appears more often. The way in which 
these are put together is the result of local: 
conditions. There are few distinct differences 
of schools or periods to clarify the task of 
chronology. On one hand are the walls of 
small, trimmed limestone blocks in the earliest 
Frankish constructions, Pendeskouphi and the 
castle keep on Acrocorinth (Fig. 156). At Chle- 
moutsi, built soon after, we find large, carefully 
cut porosin the gates, angles, pilasters, windows, 
and ashlar vaults (Figs. 173-177). At Kalam- 
ata the donjon and south flank of the inner 
enclosure were rebuilt by the Franks out of 
materials? from the neglected Byzantine fort- 
ress (Figs. 32, 33). In the originally Byzantine 
castles at Patras, Arkadia, Kalamata, and 
Nauplia there are walls of small, oblong field 
stones set in courses, lacking in any distinctive 
feature, which probably belong to the Frankish 
period. At Argos there are two forms of ma- 
sonry which may date to either the Frankish or 
Byzantine: one (Fig. 122) of roughly rectang- 
ular limestone laid m an approximation of 
coursing, with small chips of tile embedded in 
the mortar between the joints; the other 






* The Frankish castle of Salona also contains a number of 
classical blocks re-used. See Bon, “‘Forteresses médiévales 
de la Grace centrale,” B.C.H., UXI, 1937, p. 180, fig, 29. 












Frankish walls continue vertical, with oc- 
casional use of stepped projections at the 
base. Battering walls come into use late in 
the XIV century, when the rapprochement 
between Greek Despots and Florentine Dukes 
presumably reflects itself in portions of the 
Acrocorinthian circuit wall, in a quasi- Byzan- 
tine masonry of roughly rectangular blocks 
and large, flat tile." The walls are 4-5 feet 
thick. Parapets of the XIII century have 
only remained at Chlemoutsi, where the cren- 
ellations of the keep were preserved by the 
heightening of the wall crown. Here the mer- 
lons are square, without loopholes, and sep- 
arated by crenels of equal width. Machicoulis 
is used only at Karytaina. 

Towers. The Franks continued the Byzan- 
tine system of tall, square, flanking towers, 
projecting forward, but generally not higher 
than the level of the walls, open at the gorge 
or containing a vaulted chamber in the wpper 
story. Such may be seen in the south flank of 
the keep at Patras (Pig. 147) and the curtain 
of Acrocorinth over the north cliffs. From the 
beginning of the XIII century round towers 
make their appearance in the fortresses of 
Greece for the first time since Antiquity. The 
tall, cireular, vertical towers at Argos (Figs. 
117, 118, 120), Chlemoutsi (Fig. 172), and the 
Castel de Franchi at Nauplia (Fig. 99) con- 
trast strongly with the general aspect of 
squareness in Byzantine fortifications, which 
always retained some of the rigidity estab- 

” Vor an analysis of French military architecture in the 
Peloponnese see A, Bon, La Morée franque, chapter “Archi- 
tecture civile ef militaire,” 


Mt For possible constructions of Niccold or Nerio Accia- 
juoli see Corinth, IIL, ii, p, 277, 
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grapher, Prokopios. A round tow 
Fines & base at Arkadia (Fig. 95) 1 





the later gun embrasures built on ti 


be given for the square castle keeps: on 
corinth the donjon on its character 
Frankish pyramidal base, at Pen 
at Mistra, and at Kalamata (Figs. 3 
At Mistra and Chlemoutsi a chemin 


solid towers and bastions with carefully 
corners, which appear to belong to the seco 
halt of the Latin domination of the P 
nese. 

Openings. Entrances were secured, si 
by wooden doors closed with beams. An 
portant exception is the outer gate at © 
moutsi, which was originally a rectan 
pylon with portcullis set into a recess 0: 
main curtain wall, The early Frankish ga 
is a plain passage covered with a depressed 
vault of cut poros voussoirs (Fig. 164). This is 
also the basic form of smaller doorways in — 
the other Frankish castles of XIII century 


east curtain of Chlemoutsi, the keep on Acro- — 
corinth, and the inner redout of the Villehar 
douin castle at Mistra, as well as in the east 
Hank of the summit fort at Monemvasia (Fig. 
221). Still smaller doorways may be round or 
flat-topped. A more elaborate gate is the en- 
trance to the hexagonal keep at Chlemoutsi, — 
where wide, depressed archways in either faee — 
of a great wanteorps mask a high, round 
vaulted inner passage. The huge, ovoid vaults 
Of this keep (Higs. 178-175) area local variation 
on the round or pointed vaults in use at the 

time in western Hurope. ‘ 
Again Chlemoutsi, ag the purest example of 
French architecture in Greece, offers the 













greatest variety 
the early XII1 ¢ 
row, topped 
gmallerand squi 


together with be d ¢ 
168, 169) built with flarin 
interior sill. The most: notak 
isa tall, wide, opening in f] ay 
oe depressed vault of 
poros voussoirs, into which is fitted, on the 
wall’s outer face, a screen of poros pierced by 
twin lancets (Figs. 176, 177). Relies of the 
same type of widow exist in Hugues de 
Bruyéres’ fortress at Karytaina. The outer 
curtain of Chlemoutsi is pierced by several 
splayed and vaulted round-topped lancet 
windows (Fig. 167). Four windows giving on 
tothe hexagonal courtyard are of the prevailing 
pattern of double arches, covered, however, 
not under the depressed-vaulted passageway, 
but under a three-quarter pointed arch. 
These castles belong to the century of the 
great Gothic cathedrals of western Europe. 
Yet in all the Frankish Morea the pointed arch 
only appears in these four windows of Chle- 
moutsi, in the vaults of the rude Latin church 
at Andrayida, and the two monasteries of 
Isova and Vlakhernai in Elis. Decorative feat- 
ures of the Western or Gothic schools are al- 
most totally absent. For decoration there are 
only the chamfered edges of impost-blocks 
and reinforcing arches, and the alternating play 
of tile and stone in the faces of walls, the latter 
of Byzantine origin. Here we realize how the 
Franks in Greece were unable to build exclu- 
sively according to the traditions of their ov 
ace and place, Chlemoutsi and Andravida 
show the conquerors cut off from their own 


in a semi-Romanesque style 
to the 






land, building 
Which in France already belonget i 
and which local materials 
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and native artisans could only, as if R 
mold to the rootec 


ration of f ra events 
t future , ,d country. 


7 ae Ea ‘ > subject 
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6 HL Lars Byzantine. In the year 1262 


Lakonian province of the Peloponnese 
‘urned into the Byzantine orbit, and re- 


covered its relation to the Empire of the Hast. 


The Frankish domination of this region had 
only lasted fifty-seven years. It had left its 
mark, on the opposing mountain-slopes of Par- 
non and Taygetos, in the two castles of Geraki 
and Mistra, which the returning Greeks im- 
mediately made their headquarters. In each 
place we see to-day a Frankish castle of 
the XII century isolated on a hilltop, with 
the ruins of an extensive Byzantine city of the 
late XIII, XIV, and early XV centuries dis- 
played oyer the lower slopes. During these 
two last centuries of the Empire, the focus 
of its power receded from its Anatolian limits, 
shifted back toward Constantinople, then 
gradually westward over Macedonia, Epiros, 
and the Peloponnese to encircle the Aegean 
once more. As in a figure of multiple scales, 
the power of Byzantium diminished in the 
Hast, while further west it grew, and Frankish 
fortunes sank in their turn with a minor 
rise and fall among themselves. 

The territories recovered from Greece ex- 
panded under the impetus of a vigorous and 
centralized administration, an artistic and 
intellectual renascence, and the vacuum caused 
in the Frankish principality itself by the cen- 
trifugal chaos of obsolescent feudalism, We 
have seen how the early XIII century was a 
period of foreign military occupation dedi- 
cated, against odds, to subjugating and root- 
ing itself into a country materially and spirit- 
ually hostile. In contrast, the quality of later 
Byzantine rule in the Morea was systemati- 
cally aggressive. The Despots of Mistra stim- 
ulated steady tension along the borders of the 
Venetian colonies m Messenia and Argolis, oc- 
cupied one by one the citadels which the 
ranks could no longer hold, and carefully 
avoided outbreaks that might set them back on 
the defensive. Safe behind a policy of aggres- 
sion, it was unnecessary to do more than embel- 














out by thesuecessive bape 
t either by their ancestors 
ments, which guarded the strate- 
the country. And so it is that we 
find no important new castles dating from the 
hundred and ninety-eight years of the Byzan- 
tine Despotate, other than a few rock forts in 
the hinterland such as Ano Sokha, Molaoi, 
Vatika, and Zaraphona, which are all later 
than the XIIT century. ach follows the basic 
fortress plan of tower, or strongpoint, with 
subsidiary enclosure. 

Plans. The one complete work of Late By- 
zantine fortification is the cireuit wall round 
the city of Mistra (Fig. 180). The defenses are 
planned to take every advantage of a unique 
terrain. The face of the hill is triangular: at its 
apex sits the castle of William Villehardouin; 
the entire south side drops in a cliff over a 
plunging gorge which forms its own wall; on 
the north, the wall descends from the opposite 
end of the castle to the saddle below the castle 
rock, and follows down the steep edge of a 
gulley, which serves as an enormous natural 
moat, to a point some hundred feet above the 
Lacedaemonian plain, where it turns south- 
ward along the base to meet the bottom of the 
cliff on the other side. Half way up the hill 
another parallel wall turns southward from 
the north gulley along the top of a line of rock, 
dividing the city into an upper and a lower 
level. 

It is not always easy to tell the precise date 
of these three sections of wall, which belong 
mostly to the later XIII and early XIV cent- 
uries. There are certain additions and repairs 
of the Turkish period after 1460, but the de 
struction of the entire town in 1770 has allowed 
a medieval wall to remain standing, whore 
80 many other walled cities of Greece have 
had to wait until the present century for their 
destruction to he decreed by municipal lav, 
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om ini soins tile: 
careful fitting of flat-surface 
stone blocks, separated by sing 
occasionally triple courses of lar, 




































tile more carefully set are us 
struction of corners. Walls are 
tical, from 7-10 feet thick, often 
scaffold holes in a more or less uni 
strengthened with one, two, or thi 
projections at the base, especia 
angles. The chemin de ronde may 
on a recessed areade. 

Towers. The trace of the Byzantin 
system of Mistra resembles an outline: 
nellations, sonumerous are the flanking 
Asat Salonica and Constantinople, they 
both out and above the curtain, two 
storeys high. The bottom courses are b 
protrude in two or three steps. They a 
hollow, and contain either high, vaulted 
sageways for gates or vaulted chambers wit 
The smaller towers, which measure 8= 
across, generally contain a vaulted room in 
upper storey. The larger ones, with a widtl 
20-380 feet, and upwards of 50 feet Wi 
may contain a habitable chamber in the w 
storey anda cistern in the lower, covered W 
two parallel vaults separated by a transve 
arch. Of the fifteen towers that flank the no 
city wall of Mistra, three are round. Wo 
these are Turkish, The other (Figs. 188, 192); 
a short distance above the Nauplia Gate, 
in exception to the normal tradition of square” 
Byzantine towers. Nowhere in the Morea qoele 
« polygonal tower appear dating from this 7 
second Byzantine period, The face of the 
towers show a variety of structural and econ 
wive features. Me parallel lines of brick (igs: 
'91, 194) or occasional string course mm die 
forent stone are a modest reflection Ob aie 
Massive striations of the Wall faces of Bywane 
fium. Some are Ormamonted with elaborate 


prackets for. h 
upper rooms. 


and on the top of ¢ 
gate of the Villehar 
is solid, and built with sli¢ 
(Figs. 183, a arte 1 hich may tile 
indicate Turkish auth r Where the nce 
rooms are not vaulted in stone, they are sup- 
ported on wooden floors on beams or on a bal- 
cony formed by a slight reduction in thickness 
of the tower wall inside, a construction used 
to this day in the fortified houses of the Mani. 

Openings. The later Byzantine entrances 
either penetrate the main wall at right angles, 
or pass parallel with it through the flank of a 
redan which projects the wall-trace forward 
(Mistra, castle), or else, in the line of a Z, 
through a flanking tower, parallel first to the 
outside, then to the inside of the curtain (Kal- 
amata, second gate, Fig. 30). The first kind of 
entrance consists of a plam doorway through 
a wall, often with arches of different size built 
one behind the other, asin the Nauplia Gate at 
Mistra, whose opening is constructed in four 
successive sections. Gates are flanked by one 
or two towers, or else actually placed inside a 
tower, in which case archways in both the inner 
and outer faces serve toscreen the higher vaulted 
passageway within. The Monemvasia Gate (Fig. 
195) and the outer castle gate of Mistra are 
examples of the latter form. A rare kind of 
gate appears at the top of the northwest town 
wall (Figs. 189, 190): a small door in one flank 
of a tringular redan backed by a square bows 
on the inside, with a second door in the in- 
terior face. The barrel vault of the tower keys 
io vault of the redan. The arch 
i gap for port- 
arcades, and 
ernating 


Into the taperix 
of gates may be divided by @ 
Cullis. In gates, doors, recessed 


Windows, the arch is often made of al é 
and single or 


Wedge-shaped poros youssours | 
vaults are of 


double bricks (Figs. 184, 195). The 






lar blocks, rubble, or rough, flat field- 
nes, marked with the regularly spaced lines 
of tile string courses. Reinforcing arches are 
used where the vault is specially wide. Win- 
dows are round-topped, or else masked on the 
outside by a lower depressed arch. Loopholes 
are placed in small embrasures with flaring 
sides and slanting vaults or roofs made of a 
Succession of lintels set one below the other. 

Many of these characteristics of late. Byzan- 
tine building are not confined to the period 
before 1460, but continue in use, without major 
change, during the domination of the Turks, 
who learned their architecture from the Greeks. 

















TV. Harty Venerian. Venice began her 
history as a foster-offspring of Byzantium: 
tied to the Eastern capital first politically as a 
Roman outpost, in the land where Rome itself 
had fallen; then, as the independent Republic, 
drawn eastward by the irresistible tide of 
commerce down the Adriatic. After the collapse 
of the Western Empire, it was only Venice, in 
a Europe submerged in tribal barbarism, that 
kept touch with the distant Hast, where An- 
tiquity had fused mto the civihzation of Con- 
stantinople. The city floating in the sea had its 
existence in the hulls of ships during centuries 
when the rest of Hurope was landbound. Her 
galleys, plying back and forth through the 
Adriatic and Aegean Seas, brought to Kurope 
its only material knowledge of an Empire, still 
existing, which had long since vanished from 
the West; brought to Venice a substantial 
part of its splendor, and to the territories of 
Byzantium a legion of merchants and pilgrims. 

This watery dominion gravitated to the har- 
bors which lay between Venice and the Hel- 
lespont, In every place Venetian traders in- 
stalled themselves to draw out a stream of 
produce to be marketed by Venice to an un- 
productive continent. qn each place they kept 
close watch on the balance or unbalance of 
power along the Dalmatian, Greek, and 
Asiatic coasts, that Venice might know when 
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e her aid. With her 
naval might, Venice 


ical moment, when the Nor- 
mans had seized the last Byzantine possessions 
in Southern Italy, and carried their attack to 
Monemvasia, Corinth, and Constantinople it- 
self, Venice lent the Emperor her warships in 
exchange for free trading rights in the Imperial 
lands. This entrenchment in the centers of 
eastern Mediterranean commerce enabled Ven- 
ice finally to carve up the Byzantine Empire, 
leaving to her allies the task of conquering and 
governing its separate regions, while she laid 
claim to the only thing she needed, harbors. 
The Partition Treaty of 1204 allotted her 
originally whole coastal territories, which she 
soon after relinquished in favor of certain 
isolated posts, easily taken, easily held, that 
secured her the mastery of the sea. The Islands 
were bestowed on Venetian families. A Vene- 
tian bailie was installed in Huboea, and a 
Venetian naval force possessed itself of the 
two chief ports of Messenia. Venice's single 
concern was for her monopoly of the trade 
routes, to which the fortified harbors of Greece 
to-day bear witness. In 1214 the purchase of 
the whole island of Crete marked a new devel- 
opment in the history of her Levantine rule. 
With the gradual spread of control over the 
island of Huboea, the direct acquisition of 
Argos and Nauplia in 1388, of Patras, Nau- 
paktos, and Navarino in the early years of the 
XV century, territorial increase led to political 
responsibilty, and finally to the military lead- 
ership which made Venice the last Christian 
power to withstand the Turks in Greece. 

Plans. Venetian fortresses are a departure 
from the mountain castles of the Franks and 


the Byzantines. Those guarded the land, these 
the sea. With their back, ag it were, to the 
land, they must nevertheless be so st rong that 


no land force could take them. Where a bay 
took a deep enough bite out of the coastline, 
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the Venetians encircled it wh 


Candia, Canea (Plate XX 
renia, which present a wall ag i 
heavy ramparts against the land 
18 unique in utilizing a great, steey 
edged in the rear, from whose 
ramparts descend straight to the 
like curving arms into the water, 
a tiny harbor. Like the rings of a 
ellated walls cross the hill-slope ho 
forming three levels of enclosures. 
the other hand, a port was only fo 
long, narrow, straight peninsula proj 
from the shore of some much larger b 


whatever existed on it of previous Byza 
fortifications; walled it about from end to er 
built moles, with here or there the use of 1 
shoals or islets, to create a smaller, safer s 
in the heart of the wider refuge of the co 
line; and finally cut the peninsula off at 
neck with a moat from sea to sea, protected | 
massive defenses against the hostile tides of th 
Byzantine, then Turkish mainland (Plates I, I, 
XIV, XVI, XVIL, XIX-KXIM), ¢ 
Early constructions. Examples of the latte 
type of site are Methone, Corone, and Nav 
which, occupied by the Venetians from 
XIII to the XVI century, show better than 
any other fortresses in Greece the transiti 
from medieval to artillery fortification. 
latter style has overlaid the former at the most 
Strategic positions. Yet we haye from the 
XIUT and XTY centuries, at both Methone and 
Corone, the entrance gates with pointed arches 
(Figs. 6, 68), the simple medieval curtain and 
crenellated parapet along sections of the outer 
enclosures which the Venetians were still 
trying to make over for artillery in 1700 (Plate 
XVI, B, D, B, I, and N), and the tall, narrow, 
rectangular and vertical, or chamfered, round, — 
and bat tering flanking towers (Pigs. 83, 84, 85), 
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ie US 
of modern warfare. The present Venetian re 
tifications in Greece date almost entirely to the 
two periods 1470-1540 and 1685-1715. 
Artillery defenses. In medieval] fortification 
the prime factor was always height. Previous 
to the XV century castles are either placed 
on top of a hill, or built to simulate one, ena- 
bling the defenders to pour a rain of arrows or 
vertical missiles upon an attacker struggling 
upwards; and to escape scaling ladders and 
grappling towers effective against walls in the 
lowland. With the introduction of artillery 
the basic conception of fortification changes. 
Kminence becomes a target for destruction by 
ire-impelled projectiles. Stone walls with 
chemin de ronde and simple parapets for 
archery give way to thick, low, earth-filled, 
‘errepleined ramparts faced with a battering 
masonry scarp generally of ashlar, set low 
into the eround, their defensible height still 
preserved by the sinking of a ditch below it, 
With a stone-faced, battering counterscarp on 
the other side (Fig. 63). The earth from the 
ditch is thrown up on the counterscarp to 
form an embankment, or glacis, sereening the 
‘carp itself; grazing fire from the ramparts 
‘Weeps its long, gradual slope over the outer 
“untry, The gun emplacements on the walls 
d ; : r stone and 
4re defended by thick parapets of 8 ie 
“arth, with deep, flaring embrasures, aan 
Vaulted (Pig. 107, left), but in the later perl 


1 gi » walls 
left 0} Instead of simple walls 


en to the sky. off accessible 


def . * saling 
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aponiers, and ravelins, or demi-lunes, 
yond it. Flanking towers gradually give 

e fo massive bastions, at first terrepleined, 
then hollow in order to provide two levels of 
cannon emplacements, set at the oe 
corners, to enfilade the ditch. In the XV 
century with the innovations of Sanmicheli, 
the long, straight, bare curtains are broken up 
Into angles, with added bastions to cover the 
lines of approach (Fig. 298). The chief pur- 
pose of defense was to prevent the enemy 
arriving at the counterscarp, from which he 
could build up the glacis into a parapet for 
himself, begin operations in the ditch, and dig 
the tunnels or galleries beneath it to the point 
under the curtain or the bastion itself where 
the powder barrels could be detonated. 

The earliest dated Venetian artillery con- 
structions are those of Vettore Pasqualigo at 
Nauplia. The island fort in the Bay, built in 
1471, consists of an octagonal tower with bat- 
tering walls and a gun platform, with two lower 
emplacements on either side. A string course 
molding encircles the platforms at the level 
of the embrasures. At the same period also the 
Venetians strengthened the north and east 
flanks of the Castel de Franchi with a talus 
and squat flanking bastions, round andangular 
(Figs. 99, 103). They extended the fortress 
eastward by the addition of a third enclosure 
with a gate and round flanking bastion on a 
battering base (Fig. 104). So far the parapets 
in these constructions, as well as in the con- 
temporary curtain of Old Navarino, are crenel- 
lated ina characteristic Italian style of notched, 
or swallow-tail, merlons, alternately pierced 
with loopholes (Figs. 45, 105). The apex 
of the third enclosure of Acronauplia is oc 
cupied by an immense, round double bastion 
built with widely battering ashlar walls, which 
dates to the late XV or early XV] century 
(Fig. 106, 107). Its double gun platform is 













a _ 


cordon, or torus 


sures, vaulted and tapering to a small 

nm the outside. 

_ To the last quarter of the XV century may 

be assigned the colossal talus walls of Corone 
(Figs. 7, 16, 20) and the larger part of the land 
defenses of Methone (Figs. 63-65, 74). An 
inscription of ca. 1480 in one of its bastions and 
an account of 1494 describing the works in 
progress tell the story of the Venetians’ in- 
creasing political instability and architectural 
prowess on the eve of the second Turkish war. 
We see them at Methone masters of artillery 
fortification, employing a complete system of 
arampart in two levels, bastions, ditch, fausse- 
braye, countersearp, covered way, and glacis. 
But by the time these works were completed, 
the earlier artillery defenses at Nauplia were 
already outdated: their parapets too shallow 
for guns of ever larger caliber, and the Bourtzi 
tower too prominent for safety. After 1500 
the Venetians built a lower city at Nauplia on 
what had previously been water and marsh, 
and fortified it with a sea walland heavy ram- 
parts, ditch and outworks on the east side 
facing the land. What remains of the wall is 
flanked with circular bastions, all built with 
a slight talus of both rubble and ashlar ma- 
sonry. 

Openings. The openings reflect the changed 
emphasis in construction. There are no win- 
dows. Ramparts are only pierced by vaulted 
casemates. Land gates are monumental struc- 





tures placed at the head of a drawbridge over 
the moat, Sea gates and smaller doors are 
plain round archways, made of a few big, 
curved, wedge-shaped blocks of limestone 
(Figs. 101, 102). The doors and talus faces 
generally bear sculptured plaques of the lion 
of St. Mark, the seal which Venice set upon so 


many harbors of the Wastern Mediterranean, 
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V. Turxisu. The Peloponnese 
foreigners from 1205 to 1828, 
interlude of two centuries ° 
tine Despotate. The Turkish con 
initiated a period of military occupati 
first expanded, with the expulsioy 
Venetians from Greece and thes: 0 
ish arms westward into the Medi 
and Hurope, then gradually retr 
defensive position in the XVII cent 
architectural activity of the Turks bel 
most entirely to the first period. 

The prototypes of this architecture ax 
XV century Turkish fortifications at 


measuring 14-2 feet long, laid with x 
courses of varying width, here or ther 
with double or multiple courses of bri 
traditional Byzantine manner. The p 
are crenellated, with outline parallel 
slope of the chemin de ronde. The merl 
tall and narrow, with pointed copes mat 
two sets of flat stones tilted against eacho 
The walls are flanked with round, si 
triangular, and polygonal towers, which pr 
above and sometimes inside, as well as 
side, the curtain. Large round or octag 
towers defend the angles, built often in 
levels, the inner and the outer both crown 1 
with a ring of crenellations. The big corner 
towers are hollow, with stairways spirallir 
up to their first level through the immen 
thickness of the outer walls. These are pierce 
with deep, tunnel-shaped loopholes. The vai 
and arches of doors, windows, and passag 
ways are built of great fans of long, flat bri 
Arches are round, depressed, and pointed, 
sometimes Springing from molded corbels. 
Features such as these appear among the: 
military constructions of the next four hun- 
dred years in Greece, sometimes helping 
identity the Turkish hand. More often, iden= 
tification is confused by the variety of Turkish 
imitations both of medieval and artillerys 
' 
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snow-flake with ited six = puaeciing bastions 
pointing at every corner (Plates XI, XII). The 
studied regularity of the Castles of Morea and 
Roumeli, New Navarmo and Zamata, and the 
tidy rectangles of Kelepha and the lower town 
at Monemvasia contrast with the expedient 
and skillfull irregularity of the fortresses of the 
Greeks, Franks, and Venetians, who knew 
better how to fit their walls to the terrain. 
Materials. Turkish masonry reflects the 
evolution of four centuries of architecture. 
The styles are many. The most characteristic 
is a masonry of rubble and broken tile, gener- 
ally mortared, sometimes pocked with scat- 
fold-holes, which varies in appearance aceord- 
ing to locality and period. With a model at 
Mistra of late Byzantine provincial architec- 
ture, the Turks continued the use of rubble 
wall faces, decorated with string courses of 
flat brick or broken tile. At Patras the Turkish 
works can be recognized by heavily mortared 
rubble, heterogeneously compounded of lime- 
stone, poros, and brick. Zarnata 1s built of 
small, rough stone, with an abundance of 
broke n tile set horizontally, approximating 
Courses (Fig. 22), The ramparts of Kelepha are 


ad 
made’ of rough blocks of limestone, fitter 
ing of tile or mor- 


logether tightly without filli 
ting all surface of flat- 


‘ar, presenting a uniform W 

















— orcad 
s at Methone, New Na- 


. vain, and the lower town of Monemvasia are 


ed by masonry of roughly squared, 


tong blocks i in courses, with large, carefully 


Squared blocks in the angles and quoins of the 
arches, vaults, and casemates (Figs. 50, left; 
58, 55, 56, 78). 

In other places the Turkish builders copy 
the more refined techniques of Byzantine 
cloisonné and Venetian ashlar. Examples of 
the former are the polygonal southeast corner 
bastion at Patras (Fig. 136), and the 





the inner enclosure and Bourtzi at Methone a 


(Fig. 82); of the latter, the searped faces of the 
Castle of Ronmeli, the chamfered interior 
bastion of Patras, and Methone’s southern sea 
gate (Figs. 80, 146, 149). At Corone the great 
Turkish artillery defenses on the eastern side, 
built after 1500, follow the Venetian model 
with walls of squared blocks of different height 
and width, fitted carefully together in a strong, 
white mortar visible at all the joints (Figs. 10, 
11). Terra cotta is extensively used in Turkish 
fortification, whether in the form of chips of 
broken tile reinforcing the mortar, string cour- 
ses streaking the wall face, or the long, fat 
brick in the arches, the vaults of casemates 
and passageways, and the great, hollow domes 
of the artillery bastions. 

Walls and parapets. The Turkish fortifiea- 
tions of the XV, XVI, and XVII centuries in 
Greece attest the long, fumbling effort of the 
Turks to learn the principles of artillery war- 
fare. Their misunderstanding of its needs and 
purposes is revealed in the innocent rigidity 
of their plans, the clumsy disposition of their 
bastions, too close together or too far apart, 
and the defenseless construction of their walls, 
Liven in their artillery fortresses the curtains 


follow the obsolete Byzantine or medieval 


form: at New Navarino, Mistra, and Mon 













centuries. Rarely do we see the full, 
terrepleined ramparts such as the Venetians 
were building during the same period. The 
legends on the Grimani plans bear eloquent 
witness to this defect with the urgent insist- 
ence, La Mura ha bisogno del suo terrapieno. 
Parapets continued for centuries after the 
Turkish conquest to provide a defense only 
for archery and small arms. Most of the para- 
pets in the Greek fortresses to-day, both simple 
crenellations and artillery bulwarks, belong to 
the Turkish period, as the element always first 
destroyed and first to be rebuilt. As at Con- 
stantinople and the Bosporos, we find at 
Monemvasia, New Navarino, and Argos tall, 
narrow -merlons with poimted copes, following 
the slant of the terrain (Figs. 51, 124, 129). In 
the XVII century parapets tend to lose their 
crenellations and become simply thin, straight- 
topped walls pierced by single or double loop- 
holes. The artillery parapets vary in thickness 
from 2% to 15 feet, pierced with flaring em- 
brasures and often long, square or vaulted holes 
for musketry aligned to cover the vulnerable 
base of adjacent walls. In outline the parapets 
are either curved or angular, with a sloping 
top (Figs. 10, 59). At Methone and Corone 
(Fig. 10), flat, square tiles form a covering 
over the top, embedded in the mortar. The 
fwo great bastions at Patras and a tower in 
the outermost line at Acrocorinth support a 
peculiar form of parapet in two levels, the 
lower containing deep, vaulted, tapering case- 
mates, which support a chemin de ronde and 
a thinner parapet of elaborately notched and 
slotted crenellations (Hig. 186). The fort of 
Karababa at Chalkis, built by the Turks in 
1686 under the direction of a Venetian renegade, 
has musketry parapets of scalloped outline, 











































whose undulations serve no m 
a straight-topped wall (Fig. 19 
in the XVIII century, after 
etians out, the Turks added | 
and the east poster gate of tl 
artillery parapets walled in the 
sonné masonry which they had | 
imitate from the Byzantines thr 
years before. 

Towers and bastions. The Turks pe 
the use of flanking towers: at Mista 
185, 187, 193, 194, right) and Methone, i 
dividing wall between the two en 
quadrangular, round, and hollow in the u 
storey; at Zarnata (Fig. 23) and K 
straight, round, and hollow, contai 
terns. It is characteristic of Turkish in 
both here and elsewhere, that the vital 
essity of resistance, water, should be 
in this most crucial element of defense, 
chief target of the attacker. At Old and 
Navarino, Patras, and Chlemoutsi the medi 
form gives way to round towers with 
platforms and embrasured parapets, oce 
ally hollow for a lower level of case 
sometimes built with string course and 
base, reflecting the advance of artillery. 
tification. 

Detached, individual towers are also 
Turkish feature, of which the outstandin 
example is the island fort at Methone (M3 
82). This belongs probably to the XV centu 
with its high lantern form in two levels 6 
ringed about with crenellations, and stairy 
winding up through the thickness of its outer 
wall. Separate, polygonal towers also exist at 
Corone and the Castle of Morea. A later kind 
is the high, square mUpyos in several storeys, 
With turrets supported on corbels at the four 
“orners, characteristic of the fortified houses 
of the Mani (Fig. 24) 

With greater 


attention paid to artillery de 
fense in the larger fortresses, flanking towers — 
give way to elaborate, massive bastions, At 

the Castle of Morea, at Corone on the eastern — 
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tive channels with ) 
be almost separate for 
forms carried on di 

senting formidable fr 
mins along the water's edge (Bigs 
Other emplacements are torrepleined, such as 
the big, round bastion at Argos (Fig. 194), the 
XVI1 century constructions at the eastern and 
western ends of the cliff-top of Monemvasia, 
and along both flanks of Karababa (igs. 199, 
216, 225). The great polygonal bastion at 
Karababa, with its concentric, vaulted gal- 
lerios, central cistern, line of lower vaulted 
casemates, and ring of embrasures in its upper 
parapet, is a sophisticated, if constricted, ex- 
aniple of late XVIL century artillery fortifiea- 
lion, At Methone may be seen three cavaliers, 
two on the east ramparts of the inner en- 
closure (Fig. 86), and one at the southeast 
corner of the outer curtain (Fig. 78). The latter 
is a lofty, rectangular tower consisting of two 
wide, open arches, built with considerable care 
with molded cornices and quoins of eut yous- 
svirs, and serving almost no other purpose than 
precarious watch-post. The two on the inner 
runparts are semicircular structures, with 
outer stairs leading to ill guarded gun plat- 
forms on top. Inside they are divided into two 
chambers by a wall down the middle, covered 
With lopsided, enrving, diminishing vaults, a 
construction visible also in a hollow, seml- 
“ircular bastion at Kelepha, Some of (he later 
ig and guard 
Patras, wide, 
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Openings. A typical form of Turkish gate 
marks the east curtain of Patras castle (Figs. 
134, 135). A small, depressed arch of poros 
blocks is set under a ponderous, brick-arched 
huchette in the side of a great, square flanking 
tower, through which one turns at right angles 
into a wide, high chamber covered with a 
barrel vault of brick, and passes into the outer 
enclosure through a pointed arch occupying 
the line of the curtain wall. This form of zig- 
zag entrance may be seen also in the gate to 
the upper enceinte of Kalamata (Fig. 30). 
Gateways are also built in the form of straight, 
depressed vaulted passages, as in the southern 
water gate at Methone: an elaborate, rect- 
angular building flanked with towers on the 
outer face (Figs. 80, 81). The construction of a 
recessed pointed arch enclosing a round or de- 
pressed arch seems to be, at Methone, both a 
Venetian and a Turkish feature (Figs. 68, 76, 
81). The pointed arch is an originally eastern 
form, which the Turks used extensively. At 
Methone also, the gates of the inner dividing 
curtain and the island fort are distinetly 
Turkish, with their pointed arches of brick in 
multiple layers and surrounding wall faces of 
cloisonné masonry. 

The gateways of the XVI century are a 
Turkish interpretation of artillery models, At 
Monemvasia the entrances to the lower town 
and the upper citadel are each contained in a 
square bastion through which a round arch, 
{framed in a square of poros ashlar, gives access 
to a long, ashlar vaulted passageway occupy- 
ing one half of the bastion’s area. Next to it, in 
each, is a twin vaulted chamber (Figs. 209, 
218), A similar construction of a square section 
of poros ashlar, framed by a rolled molding and 
pierced by a door, appears also in the eastern 
aide of the town wall. The lower western gate 
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lignment is. provided 
Navarinod (Fig. 41), 
e tower is in the form of a. 
rojecting the curtain forward. Byzan- 
Joti may be seen here in the construe- 
tion of the outer arch, built in four different 
sections, round and depressed, with portcullis 


yo between them. One of these sections of 


‘ings from molded corbels, as in several 


Se Ur baiiesroce at New Navarino, where east- 


erm and western elements are also combined in 
certain smaller doorways (Fig. 55) and espec- 
lally in the south gate of the hexagonal fort: a 
pointed archway flanked by battering buttres- 
ses and crowned by a torus molding (Fig. 56). 
Generally, the smaller gates are arched in 
brick, or else flat-topped as at Monemvasia, 
where long, rectangular limestone shafts form 
the jambs and lintels. Many of the later 
windows are built in this way, but in the earlier 
period they follow the Byzantine pattern, 
where tapering sides are topped with successive 
lintel blocks set one lower than the other in 
place of a slanting vault (Fig. 215): a construc- 
tion which does for most of the Turkish loop- 
holes and smaller casemates throughout the 
castles of the Morea. 


VI. Late Venetian. The Turkish domina- 
tion of Greece was interrupted, after 225 
years, by a brief interlude in which the Pelo- 
ponnese emerged to the view of Renaissance 
Kurope for the first time since the fall of the 
Kast Roman Empire. 

The 30-year rule of the Venetians in the 
Peloponnese at the turn of the XVIIT century 
was a commercial and administrative, rather 
than a military occupation. The maritime 
cities were put back to the use for whose sake 


the conquest of the whole Morea had been 


undertaken. Once the source of Venetian great- 
ness, they were now regained at the cost of 
territorial aggrandizement such as Venice wag 
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the ntire commerce of the 





Her dominion was ‘therefore Bec in 
limits of the Peloponnese itse , & 
which had to be governed as we 
The castles of the Morea sprang in 
ence once more, as centers of the 
ministration. The four provinces of F 
Lakonia, Messenia, and Achaea we 
governors, magistrates, and revenue- 
Nauplia, Monemvasia, New Navari 
Patras, while other officials were i 
Mistra, Kalavryta, Phanari, Gastoum, 
Methone, and Zarnata. Militarily, howey 
country was defenseless. It had fallen 
to the forces of a great allied army; i 
ruled by a single distant city-state, w 
could barely recruit a few scanty and ina 
quate garrisons, whose failure, in 1715, 
foredoomed. The gradual ruin suffered by the 
castles under the Turks and the widespre 
destruction caused during-the Venetian | 
paigns made their repair imperative. 
were submitted to the Senate for their re 
fication, more ambitious on paper th 
execution. The architectural activity of 
Venetians during their second occupation 
the Peloponnesian fortresses is restricted, wil 
one important exception, to such works as tl 
closing of breaches, the repair of parapet 
building of barracks and storehouses, th 
repleining of walls, and the renovation — 
number of bastions. Except for the Palam 
no new fortresses were built. ‘ 
Plans. From the works on the Palamed ic 
and from their additions to citadels already 
strongly fortified, we may infer that the 
military architecture of the Venetians at this 
late period consisted chiefly in the dispositior a 
of great masses of artillery in such a way as to 
make a separate fort out of each single basti 
The small fort at Drepanon (Figs, 280, 281 
nothing more than a ¢ ollection of gun emplact ; 


ments, as 18 the cage also of the ate... 
projected for the opposite: nents MO ots 
(Plate XXV). We are here. sian ee island 
development of fortification where tt 
medieval, and early artillery plan oa 
point and curtain wall ig aiybinaee Ce 
combination or grouping of te 5 _by the 
jorts. New Navarino, built in ig 
transition between the two, The ete... 
set at the erucial seh ee om 
xagonal enclosu hea hehe 
ey ropes; Shag aT 

) d mer Court is defended 
by a tower-flanked curtain which links two big, 
independent bastion-constructions at Strategic 
points along the water. The ultimate and out- 
standing example of this scheme is the Pala- 
medi citadel of 1711-1714. 

Maternals. The masonry of late Venetian 
walls is of three basic kinds. Rubble of small, 
rough stones fitted tightly together in a hard 
mortar covering most of the wall surface is 
used in the first gate and outer curtain of 
Kalamata (Figs. 26, 28, 29), in the wall faces of 
the Palamedi forts, and in the Grimani Bastion 
and caponier at Nauplia (Figs. 106, 109, 114). 
A masonry of roughly squared limestone blocks 
in regular courses characterizes the walls of 
Drepanon (Fig, 231) and the Loredan Bastion, 
piazza bassa, outwork, and caponier in the 
north defenses at Methone (Figs. 69, left, 74, 
87). In all these buildings one important ele- 
ment stands out in contrast to the prevailing 
masonry: the construction of bases and angles. 
The outer gate of Kalamata is built with long, 
rectangular blocks in the salient angle. At 
Methone the late Venetian bastions are placed 
on foundations of several courses of monu- 
mental ashlar blocks, which also are used in the 


Salient angles. At Nauplia a similar ashlar ap- 
tao salient 
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pears in the upper portions of the ad 
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angles of the Grimani Bastion, of which 
lower section is built in ten cour 
“ he ras up 
rusticated ashlar blocks with dratte dl — I 
3 . 197). The same form 1s 

the comer (Figs. 106, 107). The 


adi (Pie. 109). 
used in the angles of the Palamedi (Fig. 10") 


ses ol heavy, 
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A more modest kind of ashlar masonry, with 
blocks averaging one foot long, appears in the 
Tepair of the two breaches of 1685 at Corone, 
the tower and bastion in the south curtain and 
the bastion at the western corner of the 
fortress (Wigs. 14, 19), and in the moat and the 
artillery parapets with which the Venetians 
crowned the west defenses of Acrocorinth,!? 
where the blocks are marked with the dressing 
tool as a form of ornamentation. At Nauplia 
the parapets and turrets of the Palamedi and 
the Grimani Bastion are built exclusively of a 
thick, wide brick, red or greenish yellow in 
color. Carved limestone blocks are used to 
frame the doors and windows. 

Ramparts, bastions, and parapets. By the 
XVII century the artillery ramparts of both 
eastern and western builders conform to a 
standardized pattern: wide enough, whether 
hollow or terrepleined, to support platforms 
for heavy guns, with battering masonry face, 
torus or square string course molding, and 
deep embrasured parapets. Of such construc- 
tion are the late Venetian works at Methone, 
Jorone, and Nauplia. The Venetian rebuilding 
of the outer curtain at Kalamata after 1685 is 
an exception, adhering to the earlier or simpler 
form of musketry parapet and chemin de 
ronde. 

The bastions of the late Venetian period 
show all the complexity of rapidly advancing 
artillery techniques. At Corone (Figs. 17-20), 
Methone, and the lower town at Nawplia (Figs. 
106, 107) we find huge, terreplemed, quadrang- 
ular bastions built between the years 1685 and 
1714, surrounded with parapets 5-20 feet deep, 
either of stone, brick, or earth faced with 
masonry, in one or two levels. Underneath the 
walls, below the level of the ditch, ran sub- 
terranean, vaulted galleries 6 feet high by 4 
feet wide, entered from the interior of the 
bastion, 

More elaborate than these is Venice's last 


18 Corinth, IIT, ii, figs. 102, 112, 127, 181-134, 196, 149- 
145. 











rt of fortification, the 
ate castles, built as 
i grossezza estraordinaria e 
n | struttura,”!4 are each of 
rent size and plan according to position 
terrain, but all of one construction. Hach 
encloses a court in one, two, three, four, or 
five sections. The ramparts around them are 
either plain masonry walls or colossal. struc- 
tures containing series of high, narrow, parallel 
vaulted chambers, the line of whose sides and 
vaults carries through to the inner faces of the 
courtyard walls; in each chamber are a door 
and oval window, with a circular window be- 
neath the arch. Upon these vaults is carried 
the gun platform, 30-40 feet wide, surrounded 
by the double parapet for large pieces of artil- 
lery and musket fire (Fig. 115). The parapets 
are all of brick, containing flaring, vaulted 
embrasures on the lower level, above which 
runs a broad chemin de ronde, defended by a 
straight-topped, uncrenellated parapet with 
many loopholes pointing in two, three, and 
four directions, and communicating with the 
lower platform by means of a series of separate 
stairways carried on barrel vaults, 5 feet high 
and 8 long, in the manner of certain Byzantine 
stairways at Mistra. The gun platforms them- 
selves are reached by long stairs and ramps 
from the courtyards below, and beneath the 
courtyards are long, vaulted cisterns. At the 


14 Gerola, Napol, di Romania, p. 396. 
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southern end of the citadel is a f 
out in successive sections, contain 
state prison, now ruined, defended 
drilled in the rock; beyond this a 
de prétre, or three-cornered outwork, 
to the edge of the mountain’s accessil 
Openings. The Venetians, who 
the castle of Kalamata in 1685, soon 
paired the damage and added a new g: 
outer enceinte (Fig. 26). This is a si 
ture consisting of a square tower set ina 
with a vaulted chamber and two plai 
poros-arched doorways in the inner and out 
flanks. The platform above the + 
guarded by a thin parapet without p: 
for artillery. The construction shows n¢ 
advance over the gateways of the medie 
Turkish period. Equally simple are most o: 
doors and windows of the later Ven 
unadorned openings, with flat lintels or 
or depressed arches, generally framed in ¢ 
blocks of stone. The gate to the Palamedi 
plain as this, though flanked by battering 
tresses with massive, rusticated angles, 
topped with an inscription and the winged hon 
of St. Mark. Only in the walls of the low 
fortress of Acronauplia does the Sagredo Ga 
of 1718 (Fig. 112), with its pyramidal pi 
and Palladian architrave, give any hint b 
these fortifications, otherwise as fun 
and bare as in the early days of Byzanti 
belong now to the world of the Renaissance. 
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The Peloponnese is represented in thirty- 
seven out of the forty-one Grimani plans, 
of which nine cover the south shore of the 
Argolid peninsula. A quarter of the collection 
devoted to this twentieth part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian coastline emphasizes the strategic 
importance, for the Venetians, of its peculiar 
geography. 

The capital of the Morea at the head of the 
Argolid Gulf, full in face of the Arkadian 
mountains, was of all the maritime cities in the 
Peloponnese closest to the heart of the country. 
Apex of the historic Argos-Corinth triangle, 
Nauplia commanded quick reach of Monem- 
vasia across the Gulf, while the sea provided 
the shorter route of winds and currents round 
to Mani and Messenia on the far side of the 
interior highlands. The Argolid coast southeast 
of Nauplia, with its string of landlocked 
harbors concealed along the recesses of the 
Gulf, provided the havens for the Venetian 
fleet, upon whose decks conquest and rule 
depended. Here, as in all her history, Venice 
obeyed the sea which she commanded, and 
centered her new dominion around a web a 
girt citadel and the succession of ports which 
formed its lines of defense. eth 

In addition to three elaborate oe Pe 
fortress of Nauplia, the collection ae "4 Ps 
‘naps of Nauplia Bay (Plates XIX, 





‘XIX, XX, XXIV-Xxvin) 


three simple charts of the Argolid shore show- 
ing the ports of Karathona and Tolos (Plate 
XXIV) near Nauplia, the mouth of the bay of 
Drepanon (Plate XXYV), the harbor of Porto 
Khehi, or Porto Bisato (Plate XX VJ) opposite 
the island of Spetsai, and the heavily indented 
line of coast opposite the islands of Dhokos and 
Hydra, forming the bays of Koverta and 
Hermione, or Kastri (Plate XX VIJ). 

Reports of the Venetian governors attest 
the importance of these places. Wniting in 
1692, Tadio Gradenigo! mentions the six 
harbors of the Morea: Navarino, Poro, Bisato, 
Trapano, Tolon, and Napoli di Romania; the 
last five, all in the Argolid, are the only ports 
in the eastern Peloponnese. In 1701 Francesco 
Grimani writes:? 

The necessity of ports to shelter the fleet deserves 
Your Excellencies’ most serious consideration. The 
harbor of Nauplia, if it is not dredged, is lost. In 
several despatches I have indicated this need, and 


have sent also a drawing showing its depth, the 
condition of the sea floor, and the opinions of the 


experts. 


He also recommends works to secure the 
harbors of Poros and Drepanon. Karathona is 
mentioned in a contemporary Venetian publi- 
cation as sizable enough for the light ships of 


1 AcAtiov, I, pp: 231f. 
2 Ibid., V, pp- 491-3. See Plate XX. 
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IX century the French 
e,4 wrote the following 
south and east sections of 





La distance de Damalas & Castri, qui est l’'ancienne 
Hermione, est de quatre heures trente minutes de 
marche. Cette ville était ruinée du temps de Pau- 
sanias... Son port... vaste baie, divisée en plusieurs 
mouillages, est comme le canal d’Hydra, un abri 
commode aux vaissaux, qui peuvent laisser tomber 
Tancre partout. .. 

A une heure trente minutes de Castri par terre, et 
a une lieve par mer, on arrive d’un c6té 4 Cranidi, et 
de l'autre & Bizati, qui est son port. Cette place, 
habitée par six cents familles chrétiennes, ne repose 
sur le terrain d’aucune ville ancienne, quoique Halice 
et Philanorium aient existé aux environs. Quelque 
personnes croient que Masés, ville citée par Homére, 
exista vers le port dont un des c6tés est formé par le 
promontoire Struthuntium... Pour ce qui concerne 
Bizati, nous dirons que c'est le plus grand port du 
golfe d’Argos. M. de Champmartin, commandant la 
frégate-du roi la Flore, qui y était de relache au mois 
d’Avril 1776, est le premier qui en ait levé un plan 





5 P. Pacifico, Breve Descrizione corografica del Peloponneso 
6 Morea (Venice, 1704), p. 39. 
* Voyage, V, pp. 260ff. 
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digne de figurer dan 
flotte la plus nombreuse, 


nts. On y trouve 
ae cit Yendroit ou les Hy mies 
provisions nécessaires a leur nay 
En descendant vers Nauple, on t 
milles audessous de Bizati, Drapano, 
quante batiments de guerre seraient a 
y entre par un goulet large de sO 
aprés avoir contourné une pointe 
Vénitiens avaient bati un fort qui 
peut ammarrer & terre sans courir au 
y a partout dix-huit et vingt m1 
quillages. Nous avons fait connaitre | 
ou Avlon et Caratone, qui sont les 
trouve sur cette céte avant d’arriver 
stations intérieures étaient essen 
aux navigateurs & cause des obstacles 
trent de la part des vents de N.E. et 
défendent l’entrée du golfe d’Argos oii 
réguliers, surtout en hiver; temps oa 
rend son aceés difficile. 
L’importance de la partie oriental 
que nous venons de déerire, sera 
ciée comme point de défense de la M 
attention aux forteresses dont elle 
hérissée, et aux ports ouverts sur 
avait été sentie en 1693 par Frangois 
et commandant de la flotte vénitienne, 
seilla de fortifier Salamine, Egine, Hi 
qui auraient avee Corinthe formé 
défense presque insurmontable. . . 
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In 1701 Frar 
Venetian Senate 


work of dry-dock repairs, urging the need to 
secure the harbors of Drepanon and Poros by 
“two forts at the entrance of each, or at least 
heavy, well stocked towers.’ An account of 
1704 again mentions Drepanon “where the 
fleet undergoes repairs.’”? 

Poros is not included in the Grimani collec- 
tion, which contains no drawing either of its 
bay or Bourtzi, but Plate XXV of this series 
shows a plan for the fortification of Drepanon 
which, though not marked with Grimani’s 
crest, may well have been executed at his 
command; in 1701 he was already speaking of 
improvements in progress. 

Drepanon is a sickle-shaped inlet stretching 
1} miles parallel with the sea behind a long 
arm of land, entered by a narrow mouth at the 
eastern end. A low-lying, waterless island called 
Plateia faces thismouth accross a mile of water. 

‘ rr i singolarissima 
china yee one ane dh tutta VArmata, 
ma chiama riparo all’ imbonimento che vi sive facendo, fe 
aperto e senza alcuna difesa laseia libera ! adito all ae : 
alle rimareabili conseguenze, che ho pid volte a 
IL porti di Trapano e Poro chiedono d’esser Beene : Aa 
due Forti, in ognuno all’ ingresso, 0 almeno con gross 
ben munite.’’ 


Bani omg Bos 
* Pacifico, Breve Descrizione, P- 39 
si da la concla & 


“Porto Trapano vi 


” 
7 fe 1’ armata. 
Slegne assai comodo, dove 


One of the panels of Plate XXV shows a 
plan for improvement in the bay’s innermost 
section, where ‘‘the repair work on the hulls 
(concia) could be made safer and easier by 
dredging and driving in palisades.” The shal- 
lowest part of the bay could thus have been 
closed off by a kind of dyke, through whose 
entrance ships could come into dry-dock. 
There is no indication to-day that this was 
ever accomplished. The other panels of Plate 
XXYV show a three-point system of fortifica- 
tion based on either side of the bay’s mouth 
and on the island of Plateia opposite. The 
forts proposed for the island and the eastern 
point of the harbor entrance were never built. 
In 1714, however, the govemor, Agostino 
Sagredo, mentions in his report the building of 
a fort big enough for twenty-eight pieces of 
artillery to protect ships undergoing dry-dock 
repairs.® 

On the western point stands a small, irreg- 
war fort with six gun embrasures facing east 
across the bay’s mouth (Fig. 230) and four on 
the side of the open sea. Of presumably the 


3 Aedtiov, V, p- 377: “A sicurezza dell’ Armata, quando 
Vattroya, sotto la concia a Trappano, stabilij un Forte capace 
di yintiotto pezzi d’Artigheria, che serve a tutelarla, stando, 
per l’effetto della concia medesima in quel Porto, ma non ad 
impedire quando non s’attrovasse in vigore di sortire al 
cimento, che il Nemico non possa tenirla rinchiusa, ed in tal 
modo togliere le sue assistenze alla difesa de Stati, che fossero 
assaliti.”” 
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Fig. 230. Drepanon, FROM THR Bast. 





APPENDIX B 


same SlZe as that proposed in the upper left 
comer of the Grimani drawing, this fort is 
puilt. according to slightly different plan 

though with certain features in common. It ts 
built on a slope of rock directly over the water. 
Qn the east and south are the two embrasured 
flanks, built with batterimg walls (Fig. 231). A 
cistern is built against the wall on the east, 
providing a gun platform reached by steps 
from a lower level behind it. The salient 
southeast section contains the ten gun em- 
brasures. The upper section of the fort is a 
platform built on the higher level of rock, held 
in by a battering retaining wall. At the top isa 
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small, square, pyramidal-roofed chamber. The 
upper apex of the fort is occupied by a small, 
irregular platform from which descends a wall, 
battering both inside and out, with parapet 
and chemin de ronde, in the line of a Z to an- 
other round platform on the water, facing the 
interior of the bay. The masonry is uniform: 
uncut blocks of limestone, with broken tile. 
This is the work noted in Sagredo’s report, 
written one year before the Turks returned 
into the Peloponnese, and described by Pou- 
queville a century later to cuard that -bay 
where “fifty warships could anchor at ease.’”4 


4 Voyage, V, p. 262. 
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CATALOGUE OF PLATES 


RACOLTA DELLI DESEGNI DELLA 
PIANTA DI TUTTE LE PIAZZE 
DEL REGNO DI MOREA EB PARTE 
DELLI PORTI DELLO STESSO 


I. CORONE: PIANTA DELLA FORTEZZA DI 
CORON. 

A. Porta Principale, B. Torrion detto Castel 
di Mar, (. Porta della Lenguetta, D. Palsa Braga 
6 Torrioni della linguetta, B. Brechia picola detta 
Maltese, F. Batteria della Brechia Grande, G. 
Piazza bassa della detta Batteria, H. Torre Ri- 
dotta in Kaualiero, [. Muraglia del Recinto an- 
tico, K. Chiesa della Madona delle Gratie, L. 
Opra principiata p serar la gran Brechia della 
qualle parte @ fatto come deue stare e parte 
Serata di Muro Secho e parte fatto Solo il 
Bassamento. 

Scalla di Passi Veneti n°. 100 

59% 42.5 om. Francesco Grimani’s crest and 
coronet drawn surrounded by elaborate gcroll- 
work in lower Jeft. Signed: A. D. 

The drawing of the fortress is meticulous and 
accurate. Various features of the environs are 
marked on the plan itself: south shore, Sabion- 
era; tongue of land east of the fortress, Penisola 
con diuersi Pozzi, ¢ conserue senz’ Aqua; aque- 
duct west of citadel, Condoto della Fontana; 
the peninsula ridge, Sito Hminente alto dal pian 
del Mare piedi Veneti n’?. 146, bounded on its 
north gide by Baricatura dalla parte alta; the 
site of the present town, Sito done ui 6 piantato 
il Borgo, bounded on the west by Baricatura alla 
fronte del borgo. 


Tl. CORONE; PIANTA DI CORON RELBUATA 
SOTO IL COMANDO DIL ILL" HCO™ stare 
FRANCEBCO GRIMANT PRO” GENERALL - 
IN: MOREA « 


IfT. ZARNATA: PIANTA- DE- ZARNATA 




















A. Forteza, B. Castelo, 0. B 
Piaza Bassa, KB. Lingueta, F. Pe 
G. Fontana, H. Burgo, I. Mollo, K. 
bataria, L. Moschea, M. Strada di 
Torrion di marina, O. Recinto del Cast 
Bastion nono, Q. Mezeluna. 
Scala (1-100) 

51.5% 37 em. Grimani shield and a monog 
held as pendents in either hand of a wing 
victory. Signed: Beler—F. 

Above the legend in lower left is a 
panel, showing a section of the fort 
with the items N, O, P, and Q. On tl 
lower right is written: Fontana. The d 
careful, but the plan of the fortress 
proportion. The drawing is floridly d 


VATA + 80T0- IL: COMANDO: DEL: TI 
300m SIGt FRANCESCO: GRIMANI 
GENERALI- IN- MORBA. 
A. Forteza, B. Batterie, C. Porta, D. 
i. Uila Campa, F. Uila Albe, G. Maltis 
uaruchi, I. Calline, K. Uaruchi piculi, 
da uento, M. Strada di calamata, N. ¥ 
©. Batteria, P. Porta di forteza, Q. 
forteza, 
Scala di Pasi Geometriei (1-100) 
36.5% 51.5 em. Grimani shield, capy 
4 coronet held up by a winged ¢herub | 
legend in the lower right corner. Signed: 
A small-scale plan showing the fortres 
amid hills, villages, wheatfields and olive y 
A narrow panel at the top of the plan sh 







ists same features ‘in legend, with eh 
different wording. A narrow panel along the 
top contains a view of Zarnata from the south. 


V. KALAMATA: No title or legend. 


73 x 49 cm. Grimani crest in lower left corner. 
No signature. 

The castle is only two inches square, accu- 
rately drawn, on this map of the Kalamata region, 
where the Venetians won their third victory inthe 
Peloponnese, September 1685. The map shows 
the alignment of the Turkish and Venetian 
forces. Items indicated in situ are: Mare, Cam- 
pagna, Bosco, Colline, Monti Altissimi, Torrente 
che discende da Monti, Accampamento, Bat- 
taria, Prima Battaglia Pitata a Turchi, Bat- 
taglia e Rotta datta a Turchi, Fortezza di Calam- 
ata, Primo Recinto, Porta, Monte che Domina la 
Fortezza. 


VL KELEPHA: PIANTA D’CHELAFA 


A. Fortesza, B. Chieza, C. Corpo di guardia, 
D. Cisterna, B. Magasin delle arma, F. Magasin 
dfromento, G. Porta Stupa, H. Porta diS marco, 
I. Borgo d chelafa, K. Falehe braga proposta, 
L. Borgo d Vitulo, M. Caualliri, N. Magazin d 
Pulure. 

Scala d’ Passi Veneti N° 100. 

4770.5 em. Grimani crest in central panel. 
Signed: Vasieur-F. 

This plan is divided into three panels. The 
large central panel contains the plan of the for- 
tress, with the Grimani arms in the lower left 
corner. The upper section contains the title and 
legend, the lower a careful elevation, which 
reverses the positions as shown 1n the actual 
plan from east to west, drawn to show a aoe 
section from within the fortress enclosure. ie 
shows, on the east, the low, unerenellated, Bete 4 
parapet of the proposed faussebraye oe a 
legend); the round, hollow bastion in (hls 
corner; the long flank of the guna bore | oa 
south curtain with its ascent of steps an Pain 
lated parapet; the raised crenellations 
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semicircular bastion, the short gable-end of the 
storehouse (F); the S.W. corner bastion, and 
finally the short wall, pierced with six loopholes 
and an opening, sealing off the area between the 
postern gate and the steep drop of the Milolan- 
gadho ravine at the extreme right. This elevation 
is marked Profilo, beneath which is written: 
Scala del Profilo Passi Veneti N° 30. 


VII. NAVARINO BAY: DISEGNO DEL PORTO 


DI NAUARINO 

A. Bocea del porto, B. Seoglietto alla bocca, 
C. Seoglio Grande, D. Falsa bocea, E. Nauarin 
Vechio, F. Peschiera, G. Bocca della Peschiera, 
H. Argine serve p Strada, I. Scoglietto nel porto 
d° dei Sorzi, L. Fortezza di Nauarin nouo, M. 
Villa corbei, N. Porto. 

Sealla de Passa Geom! N? 1000. 

56.5 x 42 em. Grimani crest in lower left cor- 
ner. No yisible signature, but beneath the legend 
is written is written in a cursive hand: ... dal 
originalle del qualle fu copiato... (next word 
scratched out). 


VIII. NAVARINO BAY. No title or legend. 


Features of Navarino region written on the 
plan: Mare, Granda Isola, Granda Bocea, Bocca 
Falsa, Bocca falsa con poeca Aqua, Porto dy 
Nauarin, Isola, Pesquiere, Nauarin Vechio, Man- 
drachio, Nauarin Novo, Condotta d’ Aqua, Pe- 
titte Pianure, Villa. 

Scala. 

110.5 40.5 em. No Grimani arms. Signed: 
Levasseur Ing fecit. 

The map is inaccurate, the Bay, Sphakteria, 
and the Osmanaga Lagoon clumsily elongated, 
and the compass directions some 30 degrees off. 


IX. OLD NAVARINO: PIANTA DE NAVARINO 


VECHI RELEVATA SOTO IL COMMAND’ DEL 
ILL™° ET ECC™ SIG° FRAN® GRIMANI PRO™ 
GENE’ IN MOREA 

Diserition. A. Fortesa, B. Castel, C. Porta dela 
Fortesa, D. Porta del Castel, E. Batteria, FP. 
Peschira, G. Bocha falshi. 

(No seale) 

59.5 x45 em. Grimani arms and coronet above 
the legend, filling the lower right corner of the 
plan, held in one hand by a dragon-fly-winged, 
woman-breasted satyr, who holds in the other a 
brace of thunderbolts, amid a cluster of cannon- 
balls, drums, and flagpoles. Signed in longhand ; 
beller F and Beiler. 

The drawing of the fortress, occupying only a 
few square inches of the map, shows its basic 
elements, though the two enclosures are com- 
pressed together. A long, low panel along the — 
bottom of the plan gives a view of the castle 














i O : ADI 30 SETTENBRE 1706. 
*. PIANTA DI NAVARIN VECHIO CON LI 
| DELLI POSTI ET L’ARTEGLIARIA 
ESSISTENTE LE MVRE IN DIFESA 
DELLA MEDEMA COME DAL ALFABETO 
SARA DICHIARATO GENERE PER GENERE 
ET LI POSTI BISOGNIOSI CHE RICERH’ 
ARTEGLIARIA LI NVMERI DEST: INQE- 
RANO LE CASE, E LE DISTANZE DELLE 
COLINE PIV CIRCONVICINE ALLA FORTEZA. 
A. Prima Porta Mazior, B. Seconda Porta, C. 
Tore sopra la Porta, D. D. Posto S* Barbara, E. 
Cammon Di Bronzo Da 60 Segado, F. Cannon Di 
Bronzo Da 40 Segado, G. Passavolat Di Bronzo 
Da 9, H. Bataria Moresina, I. Cation Di Bronzo 
Da 60, K. Caion Di Bronzo Da 40, L. Faleoneto 
Di Bronzo Da 3, M. Posto Precipicio, N. Canon 
Di Bronzo Da 40 Segado, O. Faleon Di Bronzo 
Da 6, P. P. Trauersa, Q. Porta Del Castello, R. 
Posto Bel Veder, S. Falcon Di Bronzo Da 6, T. 
Posto Alla Lupa, V. Cafion Di Bronzo Da 14, X. 
Periera Di Bronzo Da 12, Y. Periera Di Ferro Da 
14, Z. Turion S. Mareo unole un Canon da 12. &. 
Posto uole due Colunbrine da 20. 

1. Turion §. Gaetano uel una periera da 12, 
2. Turion Del Sendardo, 3. Turion Serue per 
pregion, 4. Tore Antiche, 5. Porta Stopa, 6.Casa 
Del Proueditor, 7. Caualaria, 8. Quartier de 
Soldati, 9. Forno Del Proueditor, 10. Stalla Del 
Proueditor, 11. Cisterna Granda, 12. Deposito Di 
poluere, 13. Chiesia Grecha la Madona, 14. Ci- 
sterna, 15. Casa de] Ajutante, 16. Casa del Capo 
Pricipal, 17. Chesia Latina Spirito Santo, 18. Casa 
Del Guuernator, 19. Cisterna, 20. Monecion, 21. 
Ceruicho, 22. Conento Del Frate, 23. Casa Del 
Magior, 24. Forno Publicho, 25. QartirdeCap..., 
26. Stala seopert..., 27. Tezon p Apresta (men- 
to) da Artegliaria, 28. Casin del Oficiale de Guar- 
dia, 29. Quartier de Soldati, 30. Sepoltura de 
Tur(chi), 31. Mura Anticha, 32. Strada Della 
Fo(rtez)za, 33. Pozo con Aqua, 34. Grota. 

At the end of this legend is written: La linea 
rossa ...ara Le Coline; La Scala se...... Passa 
100 p Mesurar Fora del Recinto ... Forteza. 
Seala di piedi — 100 p la Pianta 

8155.5 em. No Grimani coat of arms. Un- 
signed. 

The plan is accurate in all respects, drawn to 
show the fortress in a complete state of defence, 
with its gun-positions and other points still lack- 
ing artillery. On the plan are written Scoglio 
Gioncho (Sphakteria), Peschiera (Lagoon of Os- 
managa), and Sa(bbionar)a, or the beach of 
Voidhokilia. 






XL NEW NAVARINO : PIANTA- DI- NAVAR 
NO - NOVO- RELEVATA- SOTO- H- COM, 
DO- DEL - ILL™ ET- ECC™ SIG? FRA? GE 
PRO GENERALI- IN- MOREA. e 

Diserisione: A. Forteza, B. Castel, ©. Burgs, 
D. Bateri a marini, E. Porta di forteza, P. Laza- 
reta, G. Fontana del Basa, H. Tiza greea, ] 
Condutta daqua, K. Strata di mudon, L. Strata 3 
di nauarini uechi, M. Arsenal del Castel 
Scala (upper left corner). J 7 

59.5 x45 cm. Grimani arms held m one hand 
by a reclining Victory, who holds im the other 
an olive branch, surrounded by the parapher- 
nalia of war, above the legend im the lower left 4 
corner. Signed twice: BELER FP and Beler in ‘ 
lower right corner. d 

This is a companion piece to Plan TX, drawn q 
by the same hand, to approximately the same A 
seale, and with balancing decorative dlements. 

At the bottom of the plan is a long, low pand 
containing a simple elevation, Profilo di Naya- 
mno Novo. 


XI. NEW NAVARINO . No legend as such. 
Marked on the plan are the features of the 
southern end of Navarino Bay: Isola (Sphak- 
teria), Torre projettato, Cisterna (on the small 
rock island in the mouth of the Bay now marked 
by the monument to the French Philhellenes 
killed in the Battle of Navarino, 20 October, 
1827), Mare, Porte d’ Nauarin, Boeca del porte 
700 a 800 passy, Pianta di Nanarin Nuona con 
¥ projetty marcatto jn jallo, Castel (the hexa- 
gonal fort), Opera a Corno projettatto. forte § 
Barba, S Marco (the two sea bastions), Bours. 
Scalla di passy G. 100 
41x55 em. No Gnmani arms. No signature 
appears on the plan itself, but on the reverse 
side is written, in longhand: Vassor. 


XII. OLD and NEW NAVARINO. No title or 
legend. Two views in ink wash. 

40.5 x49 em. No Grimani arms. No signature. 

Drawing of New Navarino shows south end of 
Sphakteria; mouth of the Bay; N. E. sea bastion; 
east curtain with entrance and flanking towers; 
hexagonal fort with parapets, turrets, and ebief 
gate; within the enclosure mosque, houses, and 
gardens; to the south the suburb and the arehes 
of the aqueduct at the extreme left. In the fore- 
ground is a small harbor where two houses occupy 
the site of the present town of Pylos, or Neo- 
kastro. 

Old Navarino appears ina rude sketeh, divided 
into two panels showing the fortress from the — 
east and south. The former is drawn from the 5 
sandbar dividing the Osmanaga Lagoon fremt 
Navarino Bay, indicating the steep cliff on the 
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above it, together with 
and the bay of Woidhokilia ha... 

of the picture floats sfonde at the top 
Vieux Navarin. The right-hand abe > Veue du 
the path climbing the incline from a small a 
distinguishable complex of buildin : oe 
tom (on Plan X marked 31, Mura eee he bot- 
first gate in the outer curtain, Ab a) to the 


‘ OV i . 
the flanking towers of the inner rsdnah — 


XIV. BAY OF METHONE : PORTO DI MODON 
Dichiaratione: A. Citt& di Modone, B Castel 

da Mare, C. Mandrachio, D. Ponte che Disse il 
Fiume, E. Spiaggia, P. Principio delle Collins in 
Terra Perma, G. Scoglictto, H. Promontorio 
delle Sapienze, I. Loco dove ageredono le Galere 
ma non possono metter scalla jn terra p man- 
eanza di fondo, K. Punta, L. Collina, M. Monte 
pitt alta della sud" Collina, N. Monte alto 
sopra il sudetto, O. Canal delle Sapienze. 
Scala di Passi n° 100 

5438.5 em. Grimani arms in lower left cor- 
ner. Unsigned. 


one corner of the Lagoon 


XV. PORTO LONGO : PORTO LONGO NELLE 


SAPIENZE. 

Dichiaratione: A. Bocea grande del Porto, B. 
Sitto dove due Galere possono Sicura far Scalla 
in ...., C. Grotta con abbondanza d’ acqua, D. 
Altra Grotta con acqua in minor quantita, B. 
Sitto p ogni sorte di gran Bastimenti, F. Gre- 
bani che dal mare si van alzando verso li Monte, 
G. Grotta con abbondanza d’ aequa, H. Scog- 
lieto, I. Loco p il qualle pud passar in ...... 
piccole Bastimenti, K. Altro Luoco p .... con 
Mage? fondo, L. Seoglio Grande, M. Altra bocca 
p picoli Bastime". 

Scala di Passi n° 500 

5441 em. Grimani arms in lower right cor- 
ner. No signature. 

Fontana is written twice im situ on the map, 
in lower left and upper center. The harbor itself 
is filled with soundings. Plans XIV and XV ap- 
pear to be done by the same hand, both of them 
naval charts, and each with the legend written 
in the same faded seript. 
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tina dello stesso, H. Terrapieno da farsi al posto 

d® la Piazzetay F. Porta del Mandrachio, G. 

Corpo di guardia da Farsi alla stessa Porta, H. 

Magazini che si fara da nuoyo, I. Terrapieno da 

farsi al posto 8. Filipo, K. Ospitale da farsi, L. 

Forni pub* da farsi, M. Porta di S Marco, N. 

Terrapieno da Farsi alla stesa porta, O. Quar- 

tiere che si fabrica su Ja piazza della sud* Porta 

per una Compagnia, P. Quartiere nouo gia fatto, 

(). Quartiere che si Fabrica su la piazza grande 

d’ Armi, R. Altro Quartiere simile capace di due 

Compagnie, S. Casa seruira per il Sarg’? Magior 

della Piazza, T. Deposito per poluere, V. Fabrica 

per il Consiglio della Comunita, X. Chiesa 

Grecha, Y. Chiesa Latina de Frati, Z. Chiesa 

noua p conuente de F. F. Minori os ... anti, &. 

Sitto del Palazzo Gouernalitio, 1. Porta de Castel 

da Terra, 2, Quartiere da farsi in d° Castello per 

una Compagnia, 3. Casa del N. H. Proueditore, 

4, Fabri antichi rouinati, 5. Casa abita il Capo 

Principale, 6. Fabriche rouinate. 

No scale of measurements or compass directions. 
91.537 em. Grimani crest. No signature. 
With detail and accuracy Plan XVI shows the 

alignment of the streets in the medieval fortress 

town. With the collapse of the buildings these 
have all disappeared, though an air view picks 
them out clearly (see Fig. 61). This plan also 
shows the fortress as it stood before the Venetians 
added important works to the fortifications of 
the landward side shortly before 1714. 


XVIL. METHONE: LA CITTA DI MODON 


No legend. Seale (100 passi) written on plan. 

26x18 em. No Grimani arms. Unsigned. 

On the drawing are marked in situ: La Citta 
di Modon, Porto piccolo, Tl Porto grande, Li 
Borghi, and Mare Mediterraneo. A lower panel 
contains a view of Methone from the S.W. In 
the foreground of this is written: Mare Mediter- 
raneo, di Morea. Above the drawing of the fort- 
ress is a seroll inscribed: Prosp: di Modon, per 
mare 1731. 

The plan postdates the expulsion of the Vene- 
tians from the Peloponnese, and therefore 
would not belong to the original Grimani collec- 


tion. Probably a later insertion, this small but 
detailed plan shows some of the late Venetian 
additions to the defenses of the landward front 
made shortly before 1715, and after the drawing 


XVI. METHONE ; PIANTA DELLA CITTA DI 
MODONE CON LA DISTINTIONE DELLE 
STRADE WT ISOLE DE FONDI B OATT a 

mr = 7 7 RY TAB } 5 ; 
Sui SUED A BAEAL IN DETTA of Plan XVI where they do not appear. A scheme 
OUNDA er DALL rpm wr woo" of dotted lines shows the proposal for hornwork 
SIGr PRANCRSCO GRIMANI PROVED! GEN and bonnet de prétre off the N.W. end of the 
OBER ie i REGNO DI MORDA. countersearp. Che upper left corner of the plan 
Aap, li a Ferma, B. Terrapieno da indicates the river that runs below the modern 
A orta ¢ 1 terra Ps 5 Porta, (, Posto alla village with its two bridges and the hexagonal 
— i ee ila da farsa alla Cor- Venetian well-head on the farther side, 
orta Stoppa, ). Le . 














rinsin): PIANTA D'AT 


wtolo, C, Borgi, D. Pigadi, 
TP, Porta dolla forteaza, G. Porta 
Hattoria, 1, Goneralato, K, Monte 
che rimpeto la fortexga, L. Chiesa Grecho, M, 
Chiesa Ttalliana, N. Strada di filatra, O, Strada 
di Vissi, P. Strada di fanari, Q. Torreta, KR, 
Gardin, 

No xcalo. 

40% 61 om, Grimani arms in lower left corner, 
No signature, 

A carefully detailed map of Arkadia and en- 
virons, and the shoreline of Kyparissia Bay. The 
inner redout of the fortress (3. Castelo) is drawn 
out of proportion, At the top of the map is a long 
panel with a view of the town, castle, and 
shoreline, described in a scroll: Prospetivi d’Ar- 
cadia, 


XIX, BAY OF NAUPLIA: DISHGNO DEL PORTO 
DI NAPOLI DI ROMANIA. 

A. Cittt di Romania, B. Recinti Superiori 6 
Horteyza, C. Monte Pallamida, D. Castel da 
Mare, 8. Locco sopra il qualle vi & pit d’un 
piede d’acqua et & fondo sodo, F. Porporella 
fatta da Turchi, G. Canalle p il qualle entrano 
le Galere e bastimenti Minori, H. Mollo fatto 
da nouo, I. Sitto doue sorgono le Naui da Guera, 
K, Salline, L. Terreni Paludosi. 

Sealla de Passa Geom! N° 600 

56.5 x42 om, Grimani arms and coronet amid 
serolled cornucopias. No signature. 

A topographical map of the head of Nauplia 
Bay. The fortifications of Acronauplia and the 
city walls drawn with microscopic accuracy. The 
handwriting in the legend and the drawing of 
the Grimani crest closely resemble those in the 
two charts of the Bay of Methone (Plans XIV 
and XV). 


XX. BAY OF NAUPLIA : No title or logend. In 
upper right corner : Sealla di Passa Geo. n° 1000. 
71.5 x 52.5 om, Grimani shield in upper right 
corner, intertwined with palm and olive branches. 

No signature. 

A topographical map, similar in dimensions to 
Plan XIX, showing Nauplia, the head of the 
Bay, and the swampy, low-lying plain of Argos. 
Hast side of Bay, near city, covered with sound- 
ings. Geographical features are written in site 
all over the map in a small longhand. Near tho 
promontory of Nauplia, in the Bay, is written; 
Sitto doue dan fondo le naui da Guerra. In lower 
right-hand corner are: Citth di Napoli di Ro- 
mania, Mortezza, Pallamida, Castel da Maro, 
Chiosa Tutti Santi, Chiesa 8 Nicolo on hill north 
of Palamedi, Proceeding northward round Bay 
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are: Salline, Torron fangoso 6 basso, ‘Torrent to 


Brutto,.., Paloo Cairo, Case sotto Paleo - 


Olivari, Spiaggia con sabia o Giara, Pallude, 
land from hoad of Bay are: Pradarie Pascoli, 
Terreni di poo’ orba ma buni per coltura, Villa 
Sormoti, Lricoliti, Verreni per il pu Coltiuati, ¢ 
buoni per Coltura, Pozzo, Moxso, Aequa che vene 
dal Miume d’ Argos sollo I'Inuerno, Demo Bo. 
litza, Mogua fatta escavare acio che per questo. 
scorrino lo sud. acque del Boliza, Fosso per 
qualle scorreuano alla palude le sud. aeque della. 
Fiumara d’ Argos, Terreni Bassi pieni di Brule 
6 'Inuerno tut acqua e@ |'Mstate con assai buona 
erba per Pascole, Acqua che uiene dalli Mollini 
e forma la Palude. On the western shore, in the 
lower left : Molino and Fontana. 


XXI. NAUPLIA :; No legend as such. Written in situ 
on the plan : Citta di Napoli di Romania piena 
d’abitationi, Castel Torro, Cal de Franchi, Castel 
de Greei, Porta della fortezza, Porta di Terra 
Herma, Posto alla Marina, Portelo, Castel da Mar, 
Porporela, Parte del Porto, Monte Palamida. 
Scala de Passi Veneti 100 Serue per la Pianta, 

A lower panel along the left side shows an 
elevation of the Palamedi and the lower promon- 
tory entitled: Profillo del Monte Palamida e 
Castelli. The following features are marked: 
Monte Palamida (showing two guns trained on 
the lower citadel of Acronauplia), Altezza Maggt 
Passi 128, Castel Torro, Casl de Fran, Castel 
de Greei, Linea Orizontale del Mare, 

Scala de Piedi Veneti 500 Serue per il Profillo 
Solam? 

70.5 x 46.5 em. Grimani arms and eoronet with 
six flagpoles in upper center. Signed: Copiato 
dall’ Original del Sig Gio: Bassignani Ing? da 
mé Bortolo Carmoy Sup‘ 

The plan shows Nauplia as the Venetians 
found it in 1686, with the exception of one minor 
addition made during the winter of 1686-7, a 
flight of rock-cut stairs at the west end of the 
peninsula. From what is known of the original 
Venetian citadel it appears from this drawing that 
the Turks had made no changes in the plan of the 
fortifications since they captured it in 1540, Nor 
had the Venetians, on their return, yet begun to 
refortify the eastern or landward front. Their 
first work on this side, an angular bastion built 
fo replace the round tower shown on this plan 
At the sea-end of the ditch, was completed by 
(704. The drawing of the rock-out ascent and the 
sume round tower dates the plan to the years 
1687-1704, or more particularly, since it bears 
Grimani’s crest, to the years 1699-1701, the 


period when Grimani was General of the Army 
the Morea, 














Castel da r drachio nouo, 
Mollo fatto da nouo, Porto, Monte Palamida, 
Strada che va a Caratona (below $.W. cliffs of 
Palamedi), Barache (below N.E. cliffs), Posto, 
Strada (twice). 

This plan represents a further stage over Plan 
XXI in the refortification of the east flank 
during the second Venetian occupation of Nau- 
plia. On paper, the ditch is extended all the way 
across the peninsula to shut off the narrow land 
approach from Karathona (C, E, F, G). The ap- 
proach from the east, the strip of flatland be- 
tween the Palamedi and the Bay, is sealed off 
with three works, each guarded by a ditch and 
palisade (H, H, H). Elementary outworks are 
suggested in two positions on the Palamedi (K, 
L), with a flight of steps to reach them (1). Dredg- 
ing is recommended in the form of a narrow 
passage under the sea-walls of the city (MMM). 
None, however, of the works actually carried out 
by the Venetians appear on the plan, such as the 
Dolfin Bastion (1704), the straightening of the 
east city wall, or the Grimani Bastion of 1706. 
Despite the absence of the Grimani crest, this 
plan belongs before the year 1701, and pro- 
bably to the period of Grimani’s tenure as Prov- 
veditore Generale delle Armi in Morea. 
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Palazzo di sna E,... Guile, (E.) Palazzo di sua 
E. Prov. del Becno, (F. Pa)lazzo dell’ Eee™ 
Rettore, (G. Pal)azzo del Ece™ Prov’, (H. Pubb) 
lici Magazini, (I. Abitat)ioni, (K. Por)ta di terra 
ferma, (I. Por)ta della marina, (M. P)ortello 
della marina, (N.) La nuova Cisterna, 0. Corpi 
di gnardia, P. Batteria alla marina, 9. Quar- 
tieri nuovi. 

Anotationi della Fortezza, et Esteriori: A. 
Primo Recinto, B. Secondo Recinto, C. Terzo Re- 
cinto, D. Quarto Recinto. E. Allogio dell’ Ill 
Camerlengo, F. Cavallieri, G. Quartieri nuovi, 
H. Falsa Braga, I. Cunetto in mez’ il fosso, K. 
Strada Cuoperta, L. Traverse da farsi armata 
cadauna da 12 perire in caso d’Attacco, M. Re- 
cinto da farsi se non si fortifica il Palamida, N. 
Caponiera perfetionata, 0 Seconda Capon™ da 
farsi, P. Taglio sino sott’ il Palamida, Q. Acque- 
dotto, R. Seconda Strada Cuoperta, S. Batteria 
di Petriere, T. Piazze d’Armi, V. Mura con la sna 
paleficata, X. Torri comunicate ch’ intieramente 
fortificano il Palarnida, Y. Sito della prima Bat- 
teria. 

Il Color giallo sono il fortificato da nuovo. 

Il Verde é il Proposto. 

Scala de Passi Geometrici de cinque piedi Veneti 
Puno. 

71x41 cm. Grimani arms and coronet, with 
flagpoles. Signed: B.C. (Bortolo Carmoy). 

Plan XXIII shows the Venetian works com- 
pleted after 1686, marked in yellow: a new 
cistern incorporated into the circuit of town 
walls in the N.W. sector (N), new barracks 
behind the ramparts of the east curtain and in 
the north sector of the Castel de Greci (Q, G), a 
faussebraye (H) and covered way (K), and a 
eaponier (N) below the Palamedi on the north. 

The right-hand legend also lists the works 
proposed and still to be completed (drawn in 
green): traverses fortified each with twelve stone- 
hurling engines (L) ; an outwork to be built above 
the counterscarp “if the Palamedi is not to be 
fortified” (M); a second caponier still to be made, 
parallel to the first already built, but closer to 
the Palamedi rocks (O); a second ditch to be dug 
in from the sea to the north cliffs of the Palamedi 
(P), together with its covered way (R) and a 
battery of stone-throwing catapults (S); two 
places of arms built ont into the Bay at the 
mouth of the second ditch (I, T); a palisaded 
wall shutting off the neck of the peninsula be- 


XXIIL NAUPLIA ; PIANTA DELLA PIAZZA ET 
FORTEZZA DI ROMANIA. LEVATA DA B: c: 
COLLE NUOVE FORTIFICATIONI ES! ER. 
IORL FATTE, & DA FARSI. PROPOSTE D 
Sn ee B. La Moschea ora Chiesa di 8 

Aut?, C. Chiesa dolla Madofia de Carmine, D. 


tween the Castel Toro and the Palamedi cliffs 
(V, V); and the first scheme for a series of com- 
municating fortifications covering the top of the 
Palamedi itself (X, X, Y). 

‘This plan is helpful in identifying a number of 
works of the second Venetian occupation still 
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The Venetians built a fort in this position, of 


to be seen at Nauplia, It is notable chiefly for the 
a Sete P It slightly different plan, on the eve of the Turkish 


extent of its proposed fortifications, which re- 


present an advance over those of Plans XXI and 

_ XXII. Most of these proposals remained on 
paper. The presence of Grimani’s crest and 
the absence of any of the works actually built 
during the period of Daniele Dolfin (1701-1704) 
and later, combine to assign this plan to the 
years 1699-1701, when Grimani held his first 
official post in the Peloponnese. 


XXIV. KARATHONA and TOLOS: DISEGNO 


DELLI PORTI CARATONA BE TOLLONE. 

A. Porto Carretona, B. Scogieto, C. Chiesa e 
Monastero, D. Punta Carretona, E. Porto” Tol- 
lone, F. Scoglio, G. Chiesa e Monast!® sun il 
Scoglio grande, H. Scogieto, I. Fontana, K. 
Altro Scogieto, L. Citt&’ Anticha, M. Strada. 
Sealla de Passi Geom! N° 1000. 

57 x 41.5 em. Grimani arms and coronet with 
flagpoles in upper center. Signed: Nicolo Franco. 

An accurate topographical map of the point 
of land eight miles S.B. of Nauplia, with its two 
fine bays used by the Venetians. In the right half 
of the map appears a plan of the Homeric Asine, 
marked in situ L. Paleocastro. 


XXV. DREPANON. No single title or separate 


legend. Divided into four panels, a plan for the 
fortification of the bay of Drepanon and the near- 
by island of Plateia. 
70x47 em. No Grimani arms. No signature. 
On the reverse side is written: N° 5 Chiam* 
nella lessn. del n° 66 


1) Upper left panel: FORTE PER LA PUNTA 
DI PONENTE DEL PORTO TRAPANO. The 
interior of the bay is distinguished from the 
channel between Plateia and the mainland by: 
Parte interiore del Porto Trapano, Parte esterna 
del Porto. Two lightly drawn lines indicate the 
distances between this and the fort on the other 
side of the bay’s mouth, and the fort on the 
island opposite: Distanza dal Forte opposto Passi 
305, Distanza dal Forte di Platid Passi 1610. 

This western fort is in the shape of a rough 
triangle, with sides broken to fit the geography. 
Its N.W. apex is built up into a platform on 
which sits a small, square tower (Torre), reached 
by a flight of steps. Beneath this is a battery of 
four guns covering the interior of the bay. From 
this side, steps lead up from the water to a gate 
in the re-entrant angle of the N.B. flank. The 
eastern corner contains a platform for three 
pieces of artillery, also reached by steps, pro- 
viding cross-fire over the mouth of the bay. The 
long south flank contains five gun positions 
covering the channel between the mainland and 
Plateia. 


reconquest (see Appendix B, Figs. 230, 231). 

2) Upper right panel: FORTE PER LA 
PUNTA DI LEVANTE DEL PORTO TRAP- 
ANO. Bay and sea are again distinguished as; 
Parte interiore del Porto, Parte esterna del Porto, 
The distances from the other two works are again 
marked on dotted lines: Distanza dal Forte 
opposto Passi 305, Distanza dal Forte di Platia 
1510. 

The eastern fort is a small, irregular work, 
with two bastions on the landward side, pro- 
tected by a ditch, across which a bridge leads to 
the entrance in the east flank. On the seaward 
side, facing west, is a quadrangular platform for 
four guns, reached by steps in its south corner, 

3) Lower left panel: FORTE PER LO sco- 
GLIO SOPRA LA RIVA VERSO GRECO 
NELLA META IN C® DELLA SUA LUN- 
GHEZZA, PER DOMINARE LO SPATIO DI 
BUON TENIDORE E COPERTO, TRA ESSO 
SCOGLIO, E LA BOCCA DEL PORTO. Behind 
the work is written: Parte dello Scoglio de Sorzi 
nominato da Greci Platid. Two diverging lines 
from its center are marked: Passi 1510 dal Forte 
di Levante, Passi 1610 dal Forte di Ponente. 

This island fort is a modified form of bonnet de 
prétre, built on the advantage of a projecting 
shore, with three guns in each of the equal wings 
(these closed by a simple tenaille) and five guns 
in the curved central section. Its rearis protected 
by a bastion surmounted with slotted parapets 
and a tower. 

Neither of these last two forts was ever built. 

4) Lower right panel: PARTE DELLA LA- 
GUNA DEL PORTO TRAPANO, CHE PUO 
RENDERE MAGGIOR COMODO, E SICU- 
REZZA ALLA CONCIA DELL’ ARMATA, 
ESCAVANDO IL BISCOGNO, BE FACEN- 
DOVI LE PALEFICATE SEGNATE DI GI- 
ALLO. A scheme for dredging and shutting off 
the inmost section of Drepanon Bay. The section 
enclosed is filled with soundings, and marked: 
Tutto il fondo @ fango tenero, & al Boceaso 
giarina. Li Numeri denotano le Profondit& in 
P* Veneti. On the upper shore a chureh is 
drawn: Chiesa Latina fabricata nel 1696. A 
separate scale is given for this section: Seala de 
Passi Veneti per questa sola Pianta. 

There is no sign to-day of either the dredging, 
the shutting-off by piles, or the Latin chureh. 


XXVI. PORTO KHELI: DISEGNO DI PORTO 


BISATO. 
A. Porto Bisato, B. Canale, C, Seoglio Glignisa. 
(These three items are also written tn site). 


Soalla di Passi Geos n° 1000 
88.6 X42.5 om. Gtimani en: 
ture. mani shield, lett. No Signa- 
A simple chart of the 1 
toa and- 
Porto Kheli S.H. of Nauplia. zn a harbor of 
the ee arrow, and the contour ma a arms, 
semble those of Plans XIV and XV ngs re- 
topographical charts. The printed font eet 
is also not dissimilar, andwriting 


XXVU. KOVERTA and KAS?TRI 


DISEGNO DELL eon): 
cae PORT COURRTA & VA. 
A. Porto Couerta, B. Spiaggi 
J . gia, C, Porto Cast 
aa ce E. Ruine di Fabrica aa 
piaggia, G. Punta di Termisi, H. Seoglio Docho. 
i Beavto ddm, coglio Docho, 
Scalla de Passi Geom®! N° 500. 
59x48 em. Grimani arms in lower lef 
Signed: Nicold Franco. a 
An accurate topographical chart of the in- 
dented Argolid coastline, east of the Kranidhi 
peninsula. Ruins of the Classical Hermione (1H). 


XXVIII. ARGOS!: PIANTA DEL CASTEL D’ 


ARGOS 

Diseripsio: A. Porta Principali Primo Recinto, 
B. Porta del Recinto Superiure, C. Porta del 
Recinto inferiore, D. Chieza Latin’, EH. Casa del 
Gouernator, F. Moschea. 
Scala di Piedi N° 100. 

63 x 42.5 em. Grimani arms. Signed: Vandeyk. 

Two cisterns are indicated in situ, marked 
Cisterna, each with three drainage holes, one 
within the inner redout, one in the flank of the 
outer west curtain, Within flank of inner redout 
a small building marked Cuartiiri. A large-scale 
plan, simple and clear as to detail, but wrong in 
proportion and orientation. 


XXIX. PATRAS: TOPOGRAPHIA DELLA FOR 


TEZZA BE BORGO DI PATRASSO. 
Scalla di Passi Geo™® N? 100. 

40.561 cm. Grimani arms. Signed in upper 
right corner: Vandeyk. ’ 

A general map of Patras and environs, accu 
rately drawn in small scale. The city occupies 
only the high land west and south of the castle, 
Tt is surrounded by: Pianura Tutta Coltiuata. 
The site of the modern city 1s occupied by fields 
(Pianura), a church (8. Andrea), and & hospital 
(Lazareta) near the shore. Sixteen churches A : 
indicated in and around the ante ee 
by name. The fortress, clearly ¢rawn, - 
o snded almost entirely by ® diteh a pe 
faussebraye (Falsa bruo). The lines of coast, 


Mig, 119. 
1 For an accurate, modern plun of Argos see Fig 
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streams, streets, houses, and castle are im- 
pressed with a stylus, an early method of re- 
production. 


XXX. CASTLE OF MORBA (RHION): PIANTA 
DBL CASTEL D'MOREA, 

61x41 cm. Grimani crest in lower left corner. 

‘Two signatures: Vandeyk and Vaseur — F. in 

upper and lower right corners of the lower panel. 

1) Upper panel: a plan of the fortress on its 

point of land isolated by the ditch running from 
sea to sea. At the extreme right is marked; Pon- 
tana. South curtain crossed by line A-B. Seala 
del Pianta Passi N? = 50. 

2) Lower panel: a carefully drawn elevation 
showing a section of the enclosure, the curtain 
and parapet, and the ditch, with scarp, movable 
bridge, and counterscarp. Scala del Profilo Passi 
N° — 20; Della Ligne A-B. 


XXXI. ACROCORINTH: PIANTA DELLA POR- 
TEZZA DI CORINTO. 

A. Porta del Primo Recinto, B. Porta del 
Secondo Recinto, GC. Porta del Terzo Reeinto, 
D. Posto del Proueditor, &. Bel Veder, F. Posto 
S. Michiel, G. Porta Auerta, H. Posto auanzato 
del Proueditor, I. Porta stopa, K. Posto auan- 
zato della porta stopa, L. Porta del posto auan- 
zato piccolo, M. Posto auanzato piccolo, N. Posto 
alla Cisterna di 8. Paulo, 0. Posto alle Grote, 
P. Castello in tre Recinti, Q. Posto auanzato 
sopra la porta del p? e secondo Recinto, R. Se- 
polture de Turchi, S$. Strade. 

Sealla de Passi Geometrici n? 100 

56X41 cm. Grimani arms in lower right. 
Signed: A.D.* 

‘An exact drawing of the fortress, flawless but 
for slight prominence in salient and re-entrant 
angles. Only in small details does it differ from 
the Swiss survey plan of 1981 in Corinth, IL, i. 
The moat outside the first gate is not shown, 
though shadings indicate a gulley in its place. 
North postern not shown. A number of buildings 
are drawn within the cireuit, which have to-day 


disappeared. 
XXX. ACGROCORINTH: PIANTA DELLA 


FORTEZZA DI CORINTO CON LI NOVI PRO- 
GETTI FORMATI DAL TEN’ COLONEL LA 
SALLA REGIMENTO BORGAN.S 
A. Lengueta doue deve esser formata una 
Bateria di 4 pezzi di Canoni e due Mortari da 
Sassi, B. Tranersa con una Torre per Serrare il 


“Seo Venetian Drawing reproduced in Corinth, IL, 
ii, fig. 99, a view of Acrocorinth from the west, which 
bears the same signature, A.D., in cursive capitals, 

3 Prancesco Grimani in his report of 1708 mentions a 
drawing of Corinth by La Salle; AeAtiov, V, p. Sal. 


? 





_ sitto one si puol sorprendere il posto deto la 


Lenguetta, G. La stessa Lenguetta, D. Sito oue 
il Grebano fa scalla per montare al posto auan- 
zato un huomo alla volta, H. Posto auanzato, 
F. Da questo sitto sino al Castel uechio segnato 
B+ la mura ha bisogno d’esser ristoratta, G. Lo 
stesso bisogno ha la mura da questo segno sin in 
F et il sudeto G significa il posto distacato, H. 
Dal sudeto posto distacato G sino a questo segno 
H la mura ha lo stesso bisogno di ristauratione, 
I. Altro Posto distacato grande che ha bisogno 
d’eser in parte rifatto, L. Sitto doue si deue dir- 
rupare per impedire la sorpresa del posto, M. Dal 
sudeto Posto sino a questo segno la mura pure 
deue eser ristaurata, N. Il simile alle mura sino a 
questo sitto, O. Da detto sitto N sino a questo 
O la mura s’atroua inacessibile per eser fondata 
su diruppo di Grebano, P. Porta aperta sino al 
qual sitto da O la muraglia si troua d’assa buona 
quallita, Q. Redotto per coprir la sudeta Porta 
aperta, R. Sitto doue la mura principia noua- 
mente ad’ hauer bisogno di ristauratione, §. 
Sitto sin doue da R ha bisogno la mura d’eser 
ristaurata in molti luochi esteriormente, et al 
interno fato la Bancheta e parapeta, T. Posto 
Beluedere sin doue da § la muraglia ha in 
qualche parte bisogno del suo Parapeto, e Ban- 
cheta, U. Fianco sino al qualle da V la mura ha 
bisogno quasi che dello stesso, X. Trauersa per 
impedire che gli abitanti non uadino nel Fianco, 
Y. Casa delli Rapresentanti, Z. Trauersa per im- 
pedire che gli abitanti non uadino nel Fianco de 
la Lengueta, 1. Ospitalle, 2. Quartiere fatto da 
nouo, 3. Quartier da continuar a S" Paolo, 4. 
Quartier da farsi nel Posto distaccato G, 5. Altro 
Quartier da farsi nel Posto distacato T, 6. Quar- 
tier da farsi alla Porta aperta, 7. Altro Quartier 
da farsi nel Posto auanzato B, 8. Quartier da 
farsi nel Castel Vechio, 9. Magazen da Michia, 
10. Altro magazeno, 11. Deposito da Poluere, 
12. Moschea Serue per Biscoto, 13. Ospitall uechio 
serue per Quartiere, 14. Vitimi recinti doue deue 
esere serato da una torre all’ altra con muraglia, 
15. Fossa proposta con suo parapetto, 16. Recinto 
de gli habitanti da douer distruggere, 17. Fianco 
progetato con le sue piazze basse e casemate, che 
deue seruire per fianchegiare quell’ altro Fianco 
opposto della Lengueta, 18. Muraglia che deue 
esere alle proue di cannoni, e che uada ad’ ata- 
carsi sino al Grebano del Fianco, 19, Fianco pro- 
posto sopra sitfo uantagioso che deue seruire di 
difesa a il suo oposto n°? 17 « deve andare con 
una facia ad’ aftacarsi al posto della Lengueta 
per riceuer dalla d; il suo socorso con una porta di 
communicatione, 20, Primo recinto e porta che 
deue e¢er spianata per ritrouarsi senza oser fian- 
chegiata da parte aleuna della Piazza, 21, Gj- 
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; troua per la sua eminenza coman. 
dare il p? recinto, 22. Linea del Profillo n? 93. 
24. nel Fianco n° 17, 25. Profillo del Fianeg n? 
19, segnato con la sua linea 26, 27, 28. Porta da 
farsi da nouo, 29. Ponte leuador proposto, 30, 
Altra porta proposta sopra la Fossa tra un Fian- 
co e l'altero, 31. Le due linee puntegiate segnat, 
D’azuro fanno uedere il Iuogo doue la Fortezza 
puol esser sorpresa s¢ non Ul SI rimedia, 32. Re- 
cinto da spianare, 33. Vena di Grabano che gi 
deue spianare all’ altezza di due huomini sino al 
Grabano della Lingueta, 34. Sitto done gli abj- 
tanti abandonando il proprio posono edificar le 
loro ease, 35. Sitto tra la grabima, e §" Paolo 
doue si deue romper il Grabano essendo facile 
la salita. 

Tuti li lnoghi segnati di Gialo sono li proposti. 
Scala di pasi geometric: 100. 

66.5 45.5 em. No Grimani coat of arms. The 
plan is not signed, unless we are to take for a 
signature the statement in the title that the 
proposed works are those of Lt. Col. la Salle, and 
the name written on the reverse side of the plan 
in longhand: La Sale. 

Plan XXXII is divided into three bands, ho- 
rizontally. The upper contains a panorama of 
Acrocorinth from the west, entitled: Ueduta 
della Fortezza di Corinto uerso Ponente. This 
shows the three lines of defense, the relieving 
arches under the ramps leading to the first and 
second gates, a building between the second and 
third, the village within the enclosure, the 
Frankish keep on the western summit (drawn 
higher), and the watchtower on the further peak 
to the east. 

The lower band contains the title and legend. 

The central band is divided into three sections. 
The left-hand panel shows a section of the cliff 
that falls from the high wall of the third line of 
defense (at the south end) down to the first line 
immediately beneath it. A dotted line extends 
from the upper to the lower wall, passing also 
through the ledge (sitto uantagioso) on which 
'S proposed a new wall (Fianeo) to connect with 
the upper eyrie, or Lengueta of item 19. The 
right-hand panel shows the section of elif im- 
mediately beneath the N.W. corner of the third 
lige of defense, marked Profil del Fianco signato 
N. 17., together with a proposed outwork to 
occupy the accessible ledge already sealed off 
once in Byzantine times (see Cortnil. IIT, ii, pp: 
180, 272; figs. 112, 116). 

_ The central panel contains the plan of the 

fortress itself, a copy of Plan XNNXI, though 

ite, Noth arrow points downs a 

tifoata ‘Ns 18 Covered with proposals for rete 
10N, as follows: 


mitero che 8 





First line of defense to be de 
Second gate to be rebuilt, 

A movable bridge for the second gate 
A wall (Fianco) with ad 
rocks between the ebtoat Positions down the 


the § 
the first and second lines Sone fe . 


An outwork (Fianco) to seal 
ledge north of the second line, a 


Houses between the secon 
demolished. A ditch to ge 
these two lines, providing 


molis; hed, 


he Accessible 


d and third lines to 

b 
al off the area —— 
a barrier for the third, 
A new gate to give access across this ditch. 


Third line of defense to be terrepleined, walling 


up spaces between flanking towers, 

A new village for the inhabitants behind ¢ 
ie . VW hi 

third line. A wall (Trauersa) — properly a Mott 

northward extension of the third line — to shut 

off the small N.W. section. 


Barracks at five points along the circuit: in the 
inner redout (Castel Vechio); at the $.B. out- 
work (Posto distacato G); in the east outwork 
(Posto distacato I); at the N. B, postern; and at 
a point marked F in the legend, not drawn on 
the plan. 


The cliff to be blasted away at two points, to 
protect the east outwork (lL), and at a section 
not shown on the plan (35 in the legend). 


A work to protect the N.E. postern (Q in the 
legend but not indicated on the plan). 


Restorations in the curtain wall throughout the 
circuit along the north, east, and south. 


An outwork to defend the castle’s S.W. corner. 


The plan shows this to have been accessible by 
a path up the southern slope (one of the Strade 
marked on Plan XXXJ). A six-piece battery ex- 
tends the re-entrant wall of the eyrie (Lengueta) 
above the vertical western cliffs. A wall (‘Trauer- 
sa) and tower project from beneath the 8.W. tip 
of the inner redout. These together form a pin- 
cers to seal off the approach up the slope. 

Fourteen of the items in the legend are not 
drawn on the plan, though it is not hard to tell 
their position. They are A, C, B, P ee 
postern), Q (the redan protecting it), T (Pos o 
Beluedere, the N.W. headland, which mppears 
also on Plan XX XJ as E. Bel Veder), U, 4,7, 1, 
12, 18, 81, and 33. 

Three features marked in yellow . fhe 
but not noted in the legend are: @ inks 
the N.E. outwork, a long building 
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Curtain of the N.E. headland, and some con- 
structions round the N.E. postern. 

The highest peak of Acrocorinth is called by 
the Venetians San Michiel, while San Paolo is 
the name given to the reservoir of Upper Peirene. 


XXXII. CHLEMOUTSI#: PIANTA DELLA FOR- 


THZZA DI CASTEL TORNESE. 

A. Porta principal della Fortezza, B. Chiesa 
con Cisterna, 0. Porta di sortida 6 di Socorso, D. 
Porta del Castello, E. Corpo di Guardia, F. Loco 
qual era Chiesa Grecha qual serue p: Monitione 
sotto della qualle e deposito di Poluere, G. 
Cisterna Grande, H. Due Pozzi p: il qualle si 
estra de aqua di d* Cisterna, I. Scalla per la 
qualle s’ascende sopra li Voltoni di d° Castello 
qualli coperti di copi con condoti portano aqua 
nella Cisterna Grande, K. Borgo. 

Scalla de Passi Veneti n? 20. 

9842 cm, Grimani crest above legend in 
lower left. Signed twice: beneath the shield, the 
initials A.D.; in lower right corner, in longhand, 
Vandeyk. : 

No compass directions. Drawing of the fort- 
ress inaccurate and out of proportion, especially 
in western half. The round flanking tower drawn 
in the outer curtain immediately under the keep 
on the south side does not exist. The angle in the 
south curtain is wrongly drawn. The acute S.W. 
corner of the outer curtain is drawn obtuse. The 
whole orientation of this sector is incorrect. The 
suburb is drawn to the northeast. The present 
village of Kastro lies to the west. The entire 
town within the walls has disappeared to-day, 
but for a few walls and foundations. 


XXXIV. MISTRAS: PIANTA- D’: LA: FORTEZA- 


E- BORGO: DI- MESTRA. 

A. Castelo, B. Forteza (upper town), C. Ba- 
zara, D. Pallaza d’earlo magna (Despots’ palace) ; 
H. Archiuescouo (Metropolis), F. Uescouata 
(Pandanassa Convent), G. Conuente d’callori 
(Aphendiko), H. Cassa Parta distruta et Parta 
in Piede (lower town), I. Borgo diascolo (hamlet 
of Dhiaselo), K. Borgo di ebraicha (Jewish quar- 
ter outside N.W. town walls), L. Aquaduta, M. 
Borgo da bassi (New Mistra, or Exokhori), N. 
Pallaza di Reprezantante, O. Cartieron per la 
Caualeri, P. Conuente di Socolante (at the 
present Marmara). 

Seala Di Passi Veneti N. 100, 

46.570 em. Grimani arms, with flagpoles, in 

upper panel. Signed: Vasieur F. 


XXXYV. CHALKIS: ANOTATI DELLE COSB RRB- 


MARCABILE DELLA PIANTA, BT ATTACO 


* Por a modern plan of Chlemoutsi see Pig, 170. 
5 A modern plan of Mistra is given in Pig. 180. 





L. Batt? di S peasi che feeie la brechia, M. Tain. 
eleva inflata da 4 pes nemiehi, N. 2 Borgo 
adernato de Palazi e gardini. 
Seals de Passi Giometrici n° 300. 

865X455 em. Grimani arms, with palm 
branches, above legend on left side. No signature. 

A fine, clear map of Negroponte and environs, 
showing the promontary of Euboea and the point 
ef the opposite mainland. This is a plan of a 
siege im progress, with the Turkish and Venetian 
posifions af successive stages. The items drawn 
em the map itself combine to make it a clearer 
souree than any contemporary account. On the 
mainland is written: Tera Ferma: Forte Cara- 
baba; Bateria di 4 Peszi di cannon nemiche. The 
onginal walled town‘ is marked Citta, and its 
suburb Borgo. The SE. and NW. sections af 
the Bay of Euboea are marked respectively : Mare 
dalla parte del Capo Colona, Mare dalla parte 
del golfo del Uolo. The narrows between the 
mainiand and the point of Negroponte to the 
south is marked: Laoce ove era le Galeaze di 
guardia. The bay in the Euboean coastline 
south of the city is marked: Luoeo oue exano le 
Galere doppo preso le Palisate. Below this the 
swampy shore is indicated: Paludo. The city’s 
water supply is written: Aguadote. Further 
south are: Aceampamento de fiorentini, ang 
Fontana d’aqua dolee abondante. On the right 
side of the map, the northern bay is marked: 
Luneo oue erano le Naue del Eeo™ Venien 


XXXVI. MONEMVASIA: PIANTA DI NAPOLI 
DI MALVASIA 


Thehiaratione: A, Cittd Bassa, B. Reeinto Su. 
peniore, C. Castello, D. Mura Rossa, B. Ponte che 
uniste il seaglio con la terra Ferma, F. Man- 
drachio p picole Barche, G. Terra Forma, 4. 


* All the fortifications have disappeared. Only the name 


Kastro is left to indicate this quarter of the modern city. 
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Torre che cuarda ¢ diffende il Ponte, [ Porta 
della (its Bassa, K. Strada Coperta © porta di 
communication con Gi Reeinti Superori, L. Bai. 
taria che domina i] Ponte. 

Scala di Passi Veneti — N° — 200, 

Tl phic. Caxeinan ores. En eee 
a in panel Signed twice: Vesear 
hand, ee right corner of right-hand pane) 
Vasteur F_ (printed, lower left of central pan. 

An accurate and simple plan to show the few 
simple elements of the 

XXXAVIA). MONEMVASIA ; PLAN DES TRAN. 
CHEES DE NAPLE DE MALVESIE. LE COSTE, 
DEXTRE EST MARQUE DE JAUNE, ET LE 
COSTE SENEXTRE EST ROUGE. ON Y VOrrT 
LE BOURG, ET LA VILLE AVEC TOUTS LEs 
POSTES ADVENCEZ FAICT LE S JUILLET 
1692 ERAULT SIRUR DESPAREES INGE. 
NIRUR DE LA SERENISSIME REPUBLIQUE 
DE VENIZE. 

Le costre dextre par Eranlt: A ke poste da 
Coronel, B le poste du Major, C lb peste des 
grenadiers, D le poste des petits Mortiers a gre 
nades, E ls poste des Eselavons, F le poste des 
Bandis, G Machine peur porter k Camea aa 
poste de Coronel et ensuite partoat oa on yoadra 
a convert, 

Le Costa dela Senextre par Bernard: Hb paste 
da Coranel, I le poste du Major oa feslies, Kk 
poste des grenadiers, L le poste dela Marina, Mk 
peste des Eselavons, N ke vivandier, O a ha. 
taine, P la Ville haulte, Q le Bourg, R ke paste 
nouveaux des Esclavens, 

S7.5X23.5 em. No Grimani eat of arms 
Signed: Erault Desparies Jngeaiear dela Sere 
nissine Republique de Venize feeit. 

A panoramic sketch of the eastern wetien af 
Monemvasia, drawn for combat ase. The meth 
culous but stilted drawing gives the efftet of an 
air view, It shows the southern aif with the 
parapet wall running along the top as far as the 
tower on the west and the gan platiora at the 
eastern end; the quadrangular walked town 
between the cliffs and the sea; the aseent te the 
Upper town, and the Venetian stage portions at 
either side as of § July 168Q. Phe table te these 
positions is given in the upper left commen, it 
which the west or landward side af the drawl 
ts called Dextre, while the easter seeter B 
referred to as Senextre, The calonet’s post (ADS 
shown ander a big rook near the mid-peint af the 
island, which offers shelter from the oli above 
Near the left of the drawing is the steep talks 
where the Vertical olf are lowest and am ascent 
‘S Bot tmpossible, The tip end af the land shows 
& spring of water at the pad aed by 
the tigbthous, point now oceapied 
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multe ou Uulitté qu'on en peut tirer pour le 
‘Serenissime Repabhique afin = con- 
Postes de la Senestre 
Ayant tout considere et veu les dittes Situations, 
Jay remarque que touts les postes dela Senestre 
sont situez d'une maniere quelles pechent contre 
le maxime des fortifications puis quelles ne se 
deffendent pas les unes les autres et quelles peu- 
vent estre coupées par les Ennemis sans qu'un 
poste puisse estre deffendu d'un autre. 
Que les ennemis peuvent attaquer les postes par 
trois endrois diferens avec de tres grands avent- 
ages se servant de leurs hauteurs peuvent at- 
taquer sans estre veu, et couper tel poste quils 
voudront et s’en rendre Mestre facillement. Que 
les Crestiens ne peuvent deffendre un poste par 
un autre sans sortir de leur poste et se faire voir 
a descouvert aux Ennemis 

Les Ennemis peuvent faire sortie par trois en- 
1, Par la Muraille du Bourg et attaquer les postes 
dela Marine et celles des grenadiers 
2 Par la Tour d’en hault se glisant sur les 
Rochers attaquer les Esclavons et le poste du 
Coronel 


3. Par la Muraille Rouge pour empescher la Com- 
munication et le secours du pont 
Se fortifier dans le Chemin en y faisant deux 
tranchées sous le feu de leur Mousquetrie qui les 
favorisant empeschera toute Communication et 
Seront a eouvert de toute Insulte, les troupes ne 
Pourront plus estre relevee que par le Marine. 
Les raisons ey dessus avec celles de ne pou- 
Voir relever les gardes que la nuict et de con- 
finuelles pertes m'obligent de ee 
seroit plus a) d’abandonner la Senestre e 
lever ee Leiter les gardes dela droite 
qnoy i ne le lien soit beaucoup plus veu estant 


en leg ne fera pas la resistance sy aventa- 
Seuse puis que les postes dela droite se deffendent 
comme on fera voir ey apres 


__ Pogtes dela Dextre ou Tranchees 
Raisons pour faire voir que le bours de Malvesie 
‘he doit estre attaquer que par le Coste d Extre 


aI 


L’on est oblige de donner un Esclercicement 
dela forme du Terrain pour faire voir la force 
des Tranchees qui sont soustenues les unes les 
autres en toutes les regles — autant qu'on a peu 
suivre le terrain dans les Rochers Viis 

Depuis le pont jusques au poste du Coronel qui 
est le corps de reserve il y a une Blinde de facines 
sur chandeliers qui est paralelle au coste du 
Rocher d’enhault qui a 455 pas geometrique de 
longeur qui met a couvert les gens qui montent 
et dessendent les gardes et par lequel chemin 
on peut donner secours en plain jour 

Le Poste du Coronel est convert d'un rocher et 
une muraille alaquelle il y a une banquette qui 
a plus de 20 murtriere qui flanquent le Rocher 
opose 

Le dit poste n’est point veu du bourg a cause 
que le terrain est plus bas que le bourg et qu'il y 
a un glacis qui va toutjours se levant jusques au 
poste des grenadiers 

Audevant dudit poste il y a quatre murtriere 
qui battent sur un grand chemin qui conduist 
ala porte du bourg et un peu plus avant, il y a un 
corps de garde d’un sergent avec 10 soldats qui 
gardent cette advenue lesquels sont entierement 
couvert du feu d’enhault 

A Coste de ce grand Chemin ey dessus est la 
tranchee paralelle au chemin d’enhault qui 
conduist au poste des petits Mortiers a grenades, 
grenadiers et du Major la ditte tranchee n'est 
point veue du bourg ni enfille d’aucun endroit 

Le poste des petits Mortiers est soustenu et 
veu du poste du Coronel n’en estant qu’a 30 pas, 
les deux postes se soustiennent l'un l'autre, et 
le dit poste voit tout le Terrain d’en bas et la 
Mauraille du bourg et deffent le poste du Major, et 
le poste du Major flanquent le dit postes des 
petits Mortiers 

Le poste des fusilliers qui est entre le poste du 
Coronel et des grenadiers est soustenu par une 
Muraille qui est paralelle aun Rocher @enhault 
sur laquelle est une banquette avee 20 murtriere 
qui flanquent le chemin voisin et qui bat en front 
le Tourillon d’enhault lequel poste soustient les 
grenadiers 

Le poste des grenadiers est a 57 pas geome- 
trique du poste de reserve et dont la tranchee qui 
s'y va rendre est paralelle au Rocher d’enhault 
et va toutjours seslevant en dos d’ane surtoute 
la hauteur il y & une platte forme qui faict une 
gallerie couverte alaquelle il y a 9 murtriere qui 
flanquent et voit en front le bourg et deffent le 
poste superieur du Major 

Le poste du Major a communication aveo le 
poste du Coronel par la tranchée du poste des 
fusilliers et par consequent est dotfendu ot se. 
couru des deux postes 








Ce poste du Major dessend le long dun Rocher 
qui le met a couvert du Roc d’enhault et est 
advence de 20 pas plus que celuy des grenadiers 
du coste de la Marine, et a 20 pieds au dessus du 
dit poste il y a un corps de garde sur une gallerie 
couverte qui a 8 murtriere qui deffend le poste des 
grenadiers dont 3 murtriere deffendent le front 
dela Muraille du bourg et voit jusques a la Mu- 
raille du dit bourg 

Par en bas au front du poste du Major ily a un 
gros parapet a |’Hspreuve du Canon sur lequel il 
y a quatre Murtriere qui battent en front dela 
Muraille du bourg et qui est a couvert dela 
grande hauteur du Rocher d’enhault il sert de 
parapet a deux petits Mortiers de Bombes de 
Cent. Dans ce poste du Major l’on y peut mettre 
une double Batrie de Canon pour batitre la Mu- 
raille du bourg — comme on peut voir par le plan 


SAE ET five ies 


sto del Maggior, D. Il posto qj 


lo, C. Il po: ; i 
Ooeiaee, B. I posto di Schiauoni, F’. La Batt!a 


Suposta, G. Brechia principiata dalle Palandre. 

5523 em. No Grimani arms. No scale of 
measurement. Unsigned. ; , 

‘A meticulous and accurate ink drawing show- 
ing a view of Monemvasia from the south, with 
the Venetian siege-positions (here on the west 
side only), the lower walled town with its flank- 
ing towers, the zig-zag path up the cliff, the gun 
positions at either end, the tower on the summit, 
and the extensive town in the upper citadel, 
whose ruins only are left to-day. The retrospec- 
tive wording of the title, and the east end of the 
island drawn bare of siege-positions indicate that 
this drawing postdates Plan XXXVII(A), and 
that Brault Desparées’ advice was taken. 


Je suis obligé Monseigneur de vous dire que XXXVIII. CANEA : PIANTA DELLA FORTEZZA 
jay este recognoitre a 60 pas plus avant que le = pT CANEAATTACCATTA DALL’ ARMI DELLA 
poste du major, j’en ay remarque le terrain qui se SER™ REP DI VEN® L’ANNO 1692. 


trouve-favorable n’estant que du Sablon mesle 
de pierre dans lequel on peut s’ enfoncer et cou- 
yrir en terre lespace de 20 pas de longuer apres 
quoy l’on trouve une Chesne de Rochers qui vous 
couyrent en partie de la grande hauteur du Ro- 
cher d’enhault et de langle rentrant qui y forme 
deux flanes, Il est veu du bourg et du Tourillon 
dela mer, le dit Rocher a 60 pas de longeur et 
conduist a 20 pas dela Muraille presques tout- 
jours a couvert d’enhault 

Au Millieu de ce Rocher il y a un renfoncement 
que forme la ravine qui vient d’enhault auquel 
lieu on y peut prendre un bon poste qui sera a 
couvert de langle rentrant d’ enhault et sous- 
tenu par les bandis et Esclayons en leur faisant 
quelques feridor ala Coste et quelques petits cou- 
vertures de sart a terre. 

Du poste du Coronel l’on dessend pour aller 
a couyert au poste des Hsclavons le long des 
Rochers dela Marine et ensuite au poste des 
Bandis, comme ces postes sont enfillés du Tou- 
rillon dela Mer et battus de 3 pieces de Canons et 
qui n’ont point de communication ayec les 
postes ny du Major ny des grenadiers je les tiens 
de peu de service et de dificille garde pour ne rien 
entreprendre de ce coste la, Mais peuvent bien 
servir pour les postes dittes cy dessus en cas 
qu'on Veuille avencer les travaux se sont les 
sentimens que j’avois mis sur le papier pour don- 
ner ala consulte generalle quon me demande mon 
advis comme Ingenieur dela Seren. Republique, 


XXXVII(B). MONEMVASIA : NAPOLI DI MAy,- 
VASIA NEL MODO CHE SI RITROAUA 
QUANDO ERA ASSEDIATA. 

A. Le Blinde o’uero Trinciere, B. Il posto del 


Dichiaratione delle cose pit nottabili che si 
contengino nel presente Dissegno. A. Fortezza di 
Canea, B. Fossa assiuta con un po di cunetta 
doue si uede il collor Turchino, C. Contrascarpa 
doue si uedono le operationi Hster™ seen con 
il Giall?, D. Borgo di detta Fortezza, BH. Parte 
doue tre migha lontano é il Porto di S° Todoro 
oue habbiamo sbarchata, F. Parte doue la se- 
conda notte si siamo tratenutti con l’esercito, G. 
Torrente d’acqua, ouero Fiumara, H. Sitto che 
hafio ocupato le Militie subito preso il Borgo, I. 
Linea di Contrauallatione e Bonetti diuersi dietro 
a Regi, K. Sitto doue era la pit parte della 
Caualleria, e Greci che scavano coll& alla vista 
del Campo Inemico, L. Casa oue piantasimo 4: 
Morteri da 500, M. Sitto doue era Acampato il 
SF Gnal delle Armi, e Sargt® G. C. Mutie, N. 
Sitto doue era Acampato il Sig? Prou? del Cam- 
po, O. Sitto che era il Sf Sargt® G. C. Repetta, e 
Sarg’? Mage? di Batt*, P. Primi posti fatti 
fuori del Borgo, Q. Battaria di 7; Mortari da 
500, R. Battaria di 11, Pezzi di Cannoni da 50, S. 
Batteria de 4: Cannoni 2 da 50 e 2 da 30, T. 
Linee prolungate con un bonetto in ogni estre- 
muita, V.Mortaro da 1000 che si getaua Sassi, X- 
Opereta fatta P impedire al Inimico |’ andata 
verso quelle parti, Y. Batti® di 8: Cannoni Pp 
lauer li fianchi de Balloardi, Z, Batt! de 7: 
Canoni 4 da 20 © 8 da 80 detta de (Maltesi ?), &. 
Linea d’Approcchi, n° 2. Mezzaluna del Inimico 
presa da nostri p Assalto, n° 3. Linea fatta dopo 
Beene: la Mezzaluna con un bonetto nell’ estre- 
ae n° 4. Loceo doue I’Inimico fece uolare ¥ 
ae n? 5. Terreno della Contrascacarp® 
l vo con mina da Nostri nella fossa con 

auanzam'? della galleria in detta fossa —— (last 





The plan sh 
XVI_ century 
previous Ve 
environs, sub: 
Over the sur 
Venetian siege of 1692 
all the items noted in the 1 
situ on the map. The latter are: 
and west of the fortress; | is to the west 
marked: Collina di Grebano coperta di Sabbione, 
Collina di Sabbione; in the suburb two buildings 
marked: Corpo di Caualleria, Due Regt! d’In- 
fanteria aloggiati in questo sito. Southwest of the 
city are: Regt Ausil®, and on the beach to the 
east, or left-hand edge of the drawing: Parte 
doue passo il socorso. f 
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e™° Ten’? Gral Grimani e I’Ecc™® 
: assieme con due Sarg! Mast 
taglia Co’* Pompei, e Lanoi con la loro 
‘Brigata, L. L’Eee™® Sig! Gral de Malta con 
sue Trupe, e Papalini, M. L’Ece™ Sig’ Sarg'? 
Gral Co Rapeta col Sarg’? Mag? di Battaglia 
= * Montanari con la loro Brigata alla Coda, N. 
Turchi li quali uedendo li Monti ocupati da 
Christiani fecero una scarica de lor Schiopi, e 
poi si missero alla fuga, O. Marchia che fecero le 
due Brigate la matina seguente luna sopra li 
Monti, et l’altra p la Strada doue & dué hore di 
giorno si trouorono alla uista della Fortezza di 
Cannina, P. Turchi che vienssero attaccar li 
Christiani d“ matina doue facendoli una scarica 
di Moschetatte si diedero alla fuga, & li Chri- 
stiani occuporono poi il primo Borgo doue é d™™ 
lettera P, Q. L’Ece™® Sig' Cap? Grail il qual 
andaua a caualo tutto'l giorno uedendo li posti, 
RB. Li Sig! Maltesi, e Papalini colli Sequadrona- 
ti, 8. Il Sig? Sarg’® Gral Spar in un yallon con 
sua Brigata, T. L’Hec™ Sig’ Zuane Loridan 
Pro’ di Caualli con la Caualaria dentro il Sud’? 
Vallone, V. Battarie di Otto Pezzi di Cannone 
fatta in una notte con l’assistenza dell’ Hee™® 
Cap? Gral Tenente Géral e Bortolo Erizzo Pro? 
dell’ Artigliaria, X. Il Borgo sotto le Mura della 
Fortezza doue fii ocupato il giorno dell’ Assalto 
dalli Sig Maltesi e Papalini, Y. La Dritta del 


















Borgo che fi ocupato dal Sig? Sarg’? Gral Spar 
con sua Brigata, Z. La Sinistra del Borgo che fi 
ocupato il giorno dell’ Assalto dal Sist Sarg’ 
Grail Marchese del Boro e Ten“ Gral Grimani 


XXXIX. VALONA (YVlore, or Aylona, Southern Al- 
bania) : PIANTA DELLE FORTEZZE DI VAL- 
LONA, E CANINA 

Sbarco delle Gallere Galliazze e Galliote; 


Marchia de Christiani, e fuga de Turchi; Presa 
delle med? Fortezze li. 17; e 18. Sett*® 1690. dall’ 
Armi della Ser™ Republ* di Venetia. Sotto 
il Glorioso comando e Valore dell’ Ti et 
Eec™ Sig? Girolamo Corner Kt PF Cap* Geral. 

Dichiaratione delle cose pit nottabili che ui 
sono nel presente Dissegno: A. Fortezza di Val- 
lona, B. Fortezza di Canina, CO. Castello di detta 
Fortezza, D. Gallere, Galliazze, e Galliote in or 
dine di Battaglia, che cannonauano li Turehi 
quando uenero d'impedire il Sbarco, E. 2h 
doue li Cimarioti comparsero, P. Acqua rey 
doue segui il sbarco alla uista di detti Scapa 
G. Marchia de Christiani doue nel me pee 
luocco si trouauano li Turchi, ¢ See hate 
adosso li Christiani una salua a ets 
cessero il loceo, H. Marehia dell eee do 
Gfal Spar con li Schiauont doue Se 7 Patwond 
con li Turchi Guadagno le Ce l L’Boo™ 
che detti Turehi haueuano ocupa ane Big! 
Sarg? GFél Spar eee relict marchiau- 
Francesco Grimani ‘Tenente Ger" Sig? Ducea di 
ano con Ja Brigata, K. L'Bee’: bs 


7 See Foscarini, p. 343. 


con Sarg Mage"! di Battaglia C’? Pompei, e 
Lanoi con loro Brigata, &. Luoco oue s’attaceo 
il Minatore, N° 2. Aeampamento de Turehi 
dietro la Fortezza di Canina, N° 3. Fuga de 
Turchi, N° 4. Altro Acampamento de Turehi 
apresso la Fortezza di Vallona. 

62x44 em. No Grimani crest. Signed: Bortolo 
Carmoy. 

This is a combination of plan and panoramic 
drawing. It shows in progress the attack on 
Valona and Canina near the coast of Southern 
Albania, September 17 and 18, 1690, under the 
leadership of Girolamo Corner. This officer had 
succeeded Francesco Morosini as supreme com- 
mander (Capitan Generale) of the armies of the 
Holy League a year before at the siege of Mo- 
nemyasia.? The description of the attack, given 
in the twenty-seven items of the table, mentions 
the Due de Guadagne (IX), who had succeeded 
Kénigsmark as general after the latter's death 
at Negroponte in 1688. Francesco QGrimam 









gement (I, K, Z) with 
eneral (‘Ten'® GTul). 
alona for a few months 


‘Stad, B. Das Schlos alles auf felsen, 
ee. ®. is pieaionts, F. die gemahte 


APPENDIX C 











26x 18 cm. No Grimani coat of arms. Sign 
forte perti Fecit 1751. : 

The plan is divided into three panels 
upper left corner the citadel is shown from 
south. The lower left panel contains the p 
and the right-hand an elevation of the ¢ 
seen from the north. Over this a seroll isi 
Prosp* di Doleigna da Tramtana forte 
Fecit 1751. This plan seems to have no 
the original Racolta of Grimani’s engin 
serves, however, as a footnote to the last 
Tureo- Venetian Wars, the attempt of an exha 
ed Venice to avenge her loss of the Kingdom of 
the Morea. : 
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MOREA AND RELATED EVENTS 
THE LEVANT 


146 B.C.-A.D. 1827 


146 B.C. Capture of Corinth by Mummius. Roman 
subjugation of Greece. Classical Greek for- 
tresses dismantled. Local fortification forbid- 
den within Roman Empire. 


III-IX centuries A.D. Period of greatest obscurity. 


IV century Late Roman refortification of cities 
within Empire. Vizigothic invasions of Greece. 

527-565 Justinian, Emperor. Local refortification 
within Byzantine Empire. In Greece, two lines 
of defense, set at Thermopylae and Isthmus of 
Corinth. Fortified wall built across Isthmus. 

583-586 First Slavic invasion of Peloponnese. 

746 Greece ravaged by plague. 


VII century Second wave of Slavic invasions. 

805 Saracens and Bulgars attack Empire from both 
sides. Slavs of Peloponnese besiege Patras. 
Decisively defeated by Greeks. Slavic inva- 
sions halted. 


X century Byzantine authority reintroduced into 
Peloponnese. Country divided between Byzan- 
tine officials and hereditary local lords, or 
archons. Political chaos over period of two 
centuries. Coasts ravaged by pirates. 

981, 995 Bulgarian invasions. J 

1082 Commercial treaty between Venice and Byzan- 

tium. Venetian merchants allowed rights of 

ree ein Imperial cities. 

Me ake Byzantine territories pest 

by Crusaders from western Bargpend ane et 

captured. Latin Kingdom of Jerusaler 


ed in Arab-held Syria. | coast 
: , ity iInseveral COUSL- 
XII Contury Coramercial prospertty Piracy against 


: 

al towns of Peloponnese: od by Emperor 

European shipping encourage 
; 


1099 


1125 


1147 


1180 


1182 


1199 


1203 


1204 


John II Comnenos to offset western power in 
Bastern Mediterranean. 

Methone raided, in reprisal, and destroyed by 
Venetians. 

Peloponnese raided by Normans of Sicily 
under Roger IT. Venice lends naval assistance 
to Emperor Manuel I. 

Theodore Sgouros, archon of Nauplia, given 
Imperial fleet to clear Peloponnesian coast of 
foreign piracy. 

Massacre of Latins in Constantinople under 
Emperor Andronikos I. (Latin population 
estimated at 60,000). 

Second commercial treaty between Venice and 
Byzantium. Alexios III gives Venice special 
trading rights in Patras, Methone, Nauplia, 
Argos, and Corinth. 

Leon Sgouros, archon of Nauplia, makes him- 
self master of citadels of Argos and Corinth. 
Fourth Crusade. Preached by Pope Innocent 
LIL to rescue Frankish principalities in Syria. 
Venice diverts Crusade to Constantinople. 
Byzantine Empire partitioned, by previous 
treaty, among Venetians and Crusaders, who 
set up feudal Latin Empire of Romania in its 
place, including the Kingdom of Salonica, 
Kingdom of Crete, Duchy of Naxos, Duchy of 
Athens, and lesser Counties and Marquisates 
in mainland Greece. 


1204-1205 Frankish conquest of Greece. Boniface of 


Montferrat, King of Salonica, occupies North- 
ern Greece, descends through Vale of Tempe, 
Larissa, Pharsala, Domoko, Lamia. Leon 
Sgouros plans resistance at Thermopylae, flees 
back to Peloponnese. Siege of Acrocorinth, 
Nauplia, and Argos begun. Geoffroy de Ville- 


7 be ' | 










a, meets friend, Guillaume de 
1 logether Villehardouin and Cham- 
| conquer Peloponnese. 500-700 rout 
_ army of 4,000-6,000 Greeks at Battle of Koun- 
ura. Villehardouin and Champlitte lead 100 
knights into Messenia, capture Methone, Co- 
rone, Arkadia (Kyparissia) and Kalamata. 
Peloponnese becomes French Principality of 
4 Achaea. Champlitte first Prince, succeeded by 
Geoffroy I Villehardouin. 

_ 1206 Venetian fleet seizes Methone and Corone. 
1209 Treaty between Venice and Principality of 
+ Achaea. Geoffroy I Villehardouin confirms 
Venice in her possession of Methone and 
Corone. 

Capitulation of Argos and Acrocorinth, after 5- 
year resistance. Suicide of Leon Sgouros. 
Nauplia falls to Franks. 

Venice buys Crete from Latin Emperor of 
Constantinople. (Venetian oceupation of Crete 
1214-1669). 

Venice begins to extend sway over Euboea, 
vassal state of Frankish Morea. 

1220-1223 Chlemoutsi, fortress, built out of funds 

confiscated from Latin clergy of Morea by 

_____ Geoffroy I de Villehardouin. 


1210 


1212 
1214 


1216 


Monemvasia falls to Prince William Ville- 

_hardouin, who builds castle at Mistra to sub- 
due Slavie tribes of Taygetos. Climax of 
Frankish rule in Peloponnese. 

Battle of Pelagonia. William Villehardouin, 
with most of the French barons of Pelopon- 
nese, defeated and taken captive by Greek 
Emperor of Nicaea, Michael VIIT Palaiologos. 
Constantinople recaptured by Greeks under 
Michael VIII. Byzantine Empire re-established. 
William Villehardonin set free by Michael VIII 
In exchange for three castles of Monemvasia, 
Mistra, and Old Maina. New Byzantine pro- 
vince set up in S. BE. corner of Peloponnese, 
governed by general, appointed annually, 
with seat at Mistra. 

1265 Venice makes treaty with Byzantium, to in- 

sure safety of Methone and Corone. 

¢a.1278 Old Navarino, fortress, built by Nicholas IT 

de St. Omer, Marshal of Achaea and husband 
of William Villchardouin’s widow. 

Kalamata oceupied by Slavs of Taygetos dur- 
ing reign of Florent of Hainault, 

Golden Bull of Andronikos II elevates Monem- 
vasia to ecclesiastical capital of Byzantine 
Morea. 

Byzantine military governor of Mistra ap- 
pointed with life tenure. 


1259 


1261 
1262 


1293 


1308 


APPENDIX D 


1394 Acrocorinth returns into Greek hands after 184 
years. Theodore takes Possession of fortress on 
. jvarrying Nerio’s daughter. 
1395 Turks unde 


1311 Battle of Kephissos. Frankish barons of 
defeated by Catalan Grand Company, n 
ing James II of A 
cenary army of King 
Catalans take over French Duchy of A 
and Neopatras. (Catalan Athens, 1311-1 j 
Acrocorinth becomes frontier against hos 
state north of Isthmus, retains this strat 
position 1311-1458. ; ; 
century Morea divided among expand ng 
Greek Despotate of Mistra, Navarrese Grand 
Company, Knights of Rhodes, Florentine 
merchant family of Acciajuoli, Venetian coast- 
al colonies, and dwindling Frankish Pringi- 
pality. *). 
1313-1316 Civil war in Frankish Principality be- 
tween Burgundian and Catalan partisans: war 
of succession between grandson-in-law of Wil- 
liam Villehardouin, Louis of Burgundy, and 
Villehardouin’s younger daughter, married to ' 
Ferdinand of Majorea, leader of Catalan Grand ; 
Company. Louis, supported by Frankish — 
barons of Achaea, defeats and slays Ferdinand — 
at Battle of Manolada (1316), and succeeds to “ 
Principality. ] 
Greeks of Mistra seize three castles in province 
of Arkadia. 
Separatist tendencies, within Frankish Prin- 
cipality, of Catholic Archbishop of Patras. 
Mistra becomes appanage of Imperial family. 
John VI Cantacuzene appoints younger son, 
Manuel, as Despot of Byzantine Morea, Piracy — 
and civil strife suppressed. 
Mid-XIV century Niccold Acciajuoli, Florentine 
banker, buys up lands and castles in Pelopon- 
hese, including Acrocorinth (1358) and Ka- — 
lamata. 
Navarrese Grand Company enters Pelopon- 
nese, bases itself at Old Navarino. 
Nerio Acciajuoli becomes Duke of Athens, — 
ousts Catalans. E 
1385,7,8 Turks raid Peloponnese. ‘ 
1388 Venice buys Nauplia and Argos from last of q 
Frankish line. " 
1388-1394 Offensive alliance between Nerio Accia- 


Juoli and Theodore I Palaiologos, Despot of — 
Mistra. Beginning of aetive hostilities between 
Greek Despotate and Venetian colonies in 
Peloponnese. Theodore seizes Nauplia and 
Argos. Venetians recapture Nauplia (1389) and 
Argos (1394). 
































XIV 


1318 
1326 


1348 


1381 


1385 


r Sultan Bayezid Linvade Northern 
Greece, raid Peloponnese, Theodore builds 
Hexamilion, wall across Isthmus of Corinth, — 
on site of Justinian’s defense line. 














1397 ‘Turk 1A D od ‘ti 


ne as 14 | Turkish conquest of Peloponnese. Morea — 
eee AL delays payment of tribute. Mohammed in- 
vades, and captures Acrocorinth, Patras, 
Waive, and Vostitza. Thomas and Deme- 
‘trios renew civil war. Mohammed returns 
(1460), Thomas flees to Italy, and Demetrios 






1407 submits at Mistra. Venice makes treaty with 
Sultan to keep Methone, Corone, Nauplia, 
Argos, and Euboea. 
1456-1487 Turks capture Belgrade, and subjugate 
1408 __ Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Albania. 
1415 1463-1479 First Turco-Venetian War. Monemvasia, 
last remnant of Byzantine Greece, places it- 
: self first under Papal, then under Venetian 
rule (1463-1540). Argos and Kalamata oceu- 
pied by Venetians under Bertoldo d’Este 
(1463). Mistra attacked by Sigismondo Mala- 
testa (1464). Mohammed II takes Euboea 
(1470). Venice, defeated, gives up Euboea and 
Argos. 
Cane ; 1498 Vasco da Gama discovers sea route to Indies, 
‘enturione, P commercial leadership passes from Mediter- 
Old Navarin ranean to Atlantic powers. Turks conquer 
to keep Geno \ Ma. Egypt, old Venetian trade routes ent off. 
1425-1448 Reign of John eror. Hive sons Venice enters decline. 
of Manuel II: John WIIL, Constantine XI, 1499-1500 Second ‘Turco-Venetian War. Sultan 
Theodore, Thomas, and Demetrios, last family Bayezid II builds Castle of Morea and Castle 
of reigning Emperors at, Constantinople and of Roumeli, to guard Corinthian Gulf (1499). 
Despots of Mistra. Methone, Corone, and Old Navarino captured 
1427-1430 End of Frankish Principality. Constan- by Turks (1500). 
tine Palaiologos captures Chlemoutsi and Pa- 1531 Methone raided unsuccessfully by Knights of 
tras. Peloponnese unified under Greek rule Bhodes. 
(except for Venetian colonies at Methone, 1532 Corone occupied for a year by Andrea Doria, 
Corone, Argos, and Nauplia). Thomas marries admiral of Holy Roman Emperor Charles V. 
daughter of deposed Centurione Zaccaria, fixes 1537-1540 Third Turco-Venetian war. Venice loses 
seat at castle of Arkadia (Kyparissia). last possessions in Peloponnese, Monemvasia 
1443 Constantine, Despot of Mistra, rebuilds Hexa- and Nauplia. — . 
milion, takes offensive against Florentine 1538 In Crete Venetians fortify Canea and other 
Athens, captures Salona and attacks as far eee under direction of engineer San- 
micheli. 


as Boeotia and Bpiros. “=: a 
1446 Sultan Murad II invades Greece, defeats Con- 1566 Turks capture Chios. 
stantine and Thomas at Hexamilion, raids 1571 Venetians lose Cyprus. 
Palonauneee Battle of Lepanto (Naupaktos). 
en ee XI, last Emperor of Constan- Turkish fleet defeated in Corinthian Gulf by 
tinople. Leaves Despotateof Morea divided be- combined Hapsburg and Venetian navies 
in oe hi two brothers. Thomas, with capital under Don John of Austria. 
eae ks help from Italy and the West. Don John raids Methone and Old Navarino. 
x ee Pe ST AGsten seeks Turkish pro- 1573 New Navarino, artillery fortress, built by 
ofan oie orea under tribute to the Turks. 


tection, and yt the two brothers. 1645-1669 War of Candia. Turkish campagn against 


Sultan, Civil war be ; Vege Nanaia uate 

ke . BF 5 j ey 29. Constantine enetians 11 ie. 
1458 Pall of Constante a Ty placse onpital Turks capture Canea (1645) and begin siege of 
XT killed. Sultan Mohamune Candia (Heraklion). Venetians make diver- 


tantinople, 
alt under high taxes. sionary attacks against Patras (1645) and 


Il uprising. Kalamata (1659). Candia surrendered (1669) 

by Francesco Morosini after 24-year siege. 
. 1, - . xe * 

Venice loses Crete atter 855-yoar ocoupation, 


of Ottoman Empire in C 
Albanians in Morea revo 
Demetrios calls in Turakhan to ete ne 
Archons of Morea withdraw 4 6g1 


both Despots. 







1685 


1686 


1688 


Western Crete: Souda, 


Kelepha, castles, built by 
to contain inhabitants of 


Turki Siege of Vienna, 
ue formed between Austria, Poland, 


‘ Tenia, Papacy, and Knights of Malta. King 


John Sobieski extends Poland eastward. Au- 
stria occupies Hungary, Slavonia, Transyl- 
vania, and Croatia. Venice leads attack on 
Turkish Morea, with allied army under com- 
mand of Francesco Morosini. Armada of Holy 
League captures islands off N.W. coast of 
Greece, Leukas, Baltos, and Xeromeros, cities 
of Missolonghi and Preveza. Treaties with 
Duke of Brunswick and people of Cheimarra 
(Epiros) and Mani (Peloponnese). 

Morosini besieges and captures Corone. Castles 
of Passava, Zarnata, and Kelepha surrender 
to Manmiates. Turkish army defeated at Kala- 
mata. Venetians demolish castles of Kalamata 
and Passava. 

Old and New Navarino captured by Kénigs- 
mark, Swedish general commanding forces of 
Holy League. Methone and Arkadia, Nauplia 


and Argos captured by Venetians. Turks begin 
_ te fortify Negroponte (Chalkis). Venetian rene- 


gade builds fort of Karababa on mainland 
opposite Chalkis. 


Patras, Castle of Morea, Castle of Roumeli, 


Naupaktos, Acrocorinth, and Chlemoutsi cap- 
tured by Venetians. Turkish army abandons 
Peloponnese. Mistra besieged and taken by 
Maniates. All Peloponnese, except for Monem- 
vasia, in Venetian hands by August 1687. 
Athens besieged by Venetians, Parthenon des- 
troyed and Acropolis taken. Venetians make 
winter quarters in Athens. 

Morosini elected Doge. Venetians abandon 
Athens. Armies of Holy League besiege Chalkis 
(July-October). Konigsmark dies, succeeded 
by Due de Guadagne as General. Venetians 
abandon siege, return to Peloponnese. Depar- 
ture of German, Florentine, and Maltese allies. 


1689-1690 Siege and capture of Monemyasia. Mo- 


rosini returns ill to Venice. 


1690-1691 Yenetians occupy Valona and Canina on 


Albanian coast. 


APPENDIX D 


1692 


1693 
1694 


1699 






Venetians under Domenico Mocenigo besiege, 
then abandon Canea (Crete). 


Morosini resumes command of army in Greece, 7 


Morosini dies at Nauplia. Venetians capture, 
then abandon Chios. 

Peace of Carlowitz. Austria gains Hungary, 
Transylvania, Sloyenia, and Croatia. Poland 
consolidates eastern gains. Venice gains new 
Levantine dominion: seven Ionian Islands, 
Butrinto, Parga in Epiros, Souda and Spina- 
longa in Crete, islands of Tenos and Aegina, 
and the Kingdom of the Morea. 


1711-1714 Palamedi at Nauplia fortified with seven 


1715 


1718 


1770 


citadels by Agostino Sagredo. 

Turks reconquer Morea in three months cam- 
paign with army of 100,000. Morea defended 
by only 8,000 Venetians concentrated at five 
points of resistance, Nauplia, Methone, Mo- 
nemvasia, Castle of Morea, and Corinth. 
Turks capture Tenos, Corinth, Aegina, and 
Nauplia. Methone, Castle of Morea, and Mo- 
nemyasia surrender. 

Peace of Passarowitz allows Venice to keep 
Kythera (Cerigo), Antikythera (Cerigotto), 
Butrinto, Leukas, Preveza, Vonitza. Venice 
loses three Cretan Forts, Aegean islands, and 
the entire Peloponnese. 

Russo-Turkish War. Revolt of Greeks in Pelo- 
ponnese stimulated by Empress Catherine I, 
lead by Gregory Orloff. Mistra and Kalamata 
captured from Turks, Methone and Corone 
besieged. Russians driven out by Turks and 
Albanians. Mistra burnt to the ground. 


1821-1833 Greek War of Independence. 


1825 
1827 


Mistra burnt again by Ibrahim Pasha. 

Battle of Navarino. Combined English, French, 
and Russian fleets destroy Ottoman Naval 
power. French occupation of west Pelopon- 
nesian artillery fortresses (Methone, New 
Nayarino, and Castle of Morea) under Marshal 
Maison, who clears them of habitation and 
rebuilds towns outside their walls. 


With the formation of the independent Greek King- 


dom in 1884, 


the castles of Byzantine, Frankish, 


Venetian, and Ottoman Greece cease to play a role in 
history, until, during the Second World War and 


alter, 


a number of these fortresses retwmn onee more 


to the uses for which they were built. 
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284, 287, 258, 259 

fessenian Gulf, 11, 17, 28, 30, 36 

@ (Modon), vii, viii, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 

1, 20, 28, 41, 51 note 4, 56, 57, 58-88, 84, 90, 

LOU, 107, 121, 182, 138, 145; 155, 161, 

68, 208, 204, 220, 221, 228, 280, 231, 232, 283, 

L, 235, 242, 244, 245, 257, 258, 259, 260 

Methone, Bay of, 9, 60, 61, 245, 246 

Metternich, 2 

Michael, Despot of piros, father-in-law of William 
Villehardouin, 162 

Michael VIII Palaiologos, mperor, 14, 162 and note 
8, 186, 197, 258 

Michiel, Marino, Venetian census-taker (ca. 1700), 130 

Michieli, Domenico, Doge, 59 

Michieli, Venetian family of, 73 
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Miliano, Niccold, Venctian bailie of Negroponte 
(1278), 188 ‘ 

ee, gorge in Mani, 87, 248 ee 

Missolonghi, 7, 260 wall 

afistra, en and castle, 5, 7, 10, 118, 128, 140, 147, 
159-182, 183, 192, 197, 198, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
931, 232, 234, 236, 251 and note 5, 258, 259, 260, 
see also Peloponnese, Byzantine Despotate of Mistra 

Mocenigo, Domenico, Venetian commandant at: siege 
of Canea (1692), 218, 260 

Mocenigo, Giovanni, Venetian Proveditor of Canea 
(1591), 215 

Modon, see Methone 

Mohammed IT, Sultan, 15, 41, 60, 84, 118, 180, 137, 
141, 165-167, 187f., 198, 231, 259 

Molaoi, castle in Lakonia, 226 

Molin, Antonio, Venetian Proveditor in Peleponnese 
(1693), 80 note 13, 41, 56, 85, 193 note 5 

Monemvasia (Napoli de Malvasia), 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 14, 
15, 92, 117, 121, 146, 159, 161, 162, 167, 183, 186, 
192-210, 211, 220, 223, 224, 298, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
287, 252-254, 255, 258, 259, 260 

Monemvyasiotes, 197, 198 

Mongolia, 5 

Montanari, Count, officer at siege of Valona (1690), 
255 

Montenegro, 8, 256 

Montferrat, Boniface of, King of Salonica, 90, 136, 
185, 257 

Morea, see Peloponnese 

Morosini family, 40 

Morosini, Francesco, Captain General of Holy League 
(1684-1688), Doge of Venice (1688-1694), 7, 11, 12, 
24, 28, 30, 36, 37, 49, 58, 61, 81, 82 note 88, 84, 90, 
100, 108, 106, 107, 116, 130, 135, 138, 146, 159f., 
183-185, 187, 192f., 218, 288, 255, 259, 260 

Moslems, 8, 4, 164 

Most Serene Republic, see Venice 

da Mosto, Giacomo, Venetian Proyeditor in Pelopon- 
nese (1708), 9 

Mummius, 135, 1389, 257 

Murad IT, Sultan, 118, 187, 165, 259 

Mykonos, 198 

Mytilene, 211 


Napuxs, 5, 15 

Napoli di Malvasia, see Monemvasia 

Napoli di Romania, see Nauplia 

Naupaktos (Lepanto), 7, 60, 117, 118, 128, 130, 131, 
133, 185, 228, 259, 260, see also Lepanto, battle of 

Nauplia (Anapli, Napoli di Romania), wail, 6; 6) oy 
10, 15, 28, 82, 41, 54, 57, 59, 61, 70, 82, 90-105, 106, 
LO7, 117, 121, 182, 136, 145, 160, 167, 176, 183, 198, 
199 note 21, 203, 218, 220, 293, 994, 228, 229, 280, 

232, 234, 285, 287f,, 246-248, 249, 257, 258, 259, 260: 
Nauplia, Bay of, 9, 10, 90, 92, 106, 229, 287f,, 946, 247 
Navagioro, Venetian Proveditor of Canea (1645), 212 
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Naxos, Du , AA 

‘Dash ce . \rchip ago, Venetian 
Nedon, river at Kalamata, 28, 81, 34 
uboea 





Negroponte, see Chalkis, see also 

Negroponte, nomenclature of, 185. 

Neokastro, see New Navarino. 

Neopatras, Thessaly, 164, 258 

Netherlands, Spanish, 6, see also Holland 

de Nevers, Duc, 92 

New Navarino (Neokastro, modern Pylos), viii, 7, 9, 
10, 20, 38, 40, 41, 42, 48, 45, 49-57, 58, 61, 72, 78, 
90, 92, 121, 133, 150, 180, 201, 202, 231, 282, 233, 
234, 235, 248, 244, 259, 260 

Nicaea, Greek Empire of, 162, 258 

Niki, Parliament of (1262), 162 

Nisi, Messenia, 58 

Normans of Sicily, 4, 136, 197, 228, 257 

North Africa, 58 


OxcumEntcan Counems (Hastern Councils), 4 

Old Calendar seet of Greek Orthodox Church, 21 

Old Maina, see Maina, castle 

Old Nayarino (“Castle of Avarinos”), 6, 7, 9, 10, 
40-48, 49, 51, 54, 61, 117, 228, 298, 299, 232, 234, 
243, 244, 245, 258, 259, 260 

Olono, Mount, 168 

Olympos, Mount, 1 

Oreos, Huboea, 185, 186 

Orloff, Gregory, 167, 260 

Orthodox Christianity, Greek Orthodox Church, 2, 
4, 117, 167 

Osmanaga lagoon, Nayarino, 42, 243, 244, 245 

Ottoman Empire, 3, 7, 8, 167, 259, see also Turks 


PavatoLoaos ramiiy, Dusrors or Misrra (1384— 
1460), 82, 118, 123, 128, 137, 158, 258, 259, see also 
Constantine; John; Theodore; Thomas 

Palaiologos, Manuel, governor of Monemvasia (1460), 
198 

Palamedi, Nauplia, 9, 51 note 4, 54, 90, 92, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 108, 105, 132 and note 9, 232, 234, 
285f., 246, 247, 260 

Palatinate, Hlector of the, 7 

Palestine, 4, 5, 14, 59 and note 9 

Pandanassa Convent, Mistra, 169, 179, 

Pandeleimona, river near Mistra, 165f,, 

Papacy, see Roman Catholic Ohureh oi 

Papal troops in Holy League, 7, 195, 25 

Parga, Wpiros, 260 

Parnon, Mount, 10, 225 
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178, 180 
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Parori, village near Mistra, 168 

Parthenon, 7, 183, 260 

Partition Treaty of 1204, 5, 59, 117, 185, 228, sce also 
Fourth Crusade 

Pasqualigo, Vettore, Venetian podesti of Nauplia 
(1470), 94, 95, 96, 99, 229 

Passarowitz, Treaty of (1718), 260 

Passava, castle in Mani, 5, 36, 223, 260 

Patras, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 115, 116-129, 180, 131, 133, 135, 
136, 148, 147, 164, 165, 166, 167, 201, 220, 221, 
298, 224, 298, 231, 282, 233, 934, 249, 957, 259, 260 

Patras, Catholic Archbishops of, 40, 117, 118, 164, 
298, 258, 259 

Pausanias, 26, 93 and note 13, 288 

Pax Romana, 1, 219 

Peirene, Upper, reservoir on Acrocorinth, 251 

Pelagonia, battle of (1249), 162, 186, 258 

Peloponnese (Morea), vii, 1, 5, 6, 7, 14, 24, 25, 29, 
41, 42, 49, 59, 60, 84, 92, 118, 130, 138, 135, 188, 
147, 159, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 185, 186, 197, 198, 211, 219, 999, 995) 234) 
237, 238, 249, 245, 257-260 

Peloponnese, Bulgar invasions (X century), 136, 257 

Peloponnese, Byzantine (IV century—1205), 5f., 13, 
84, 88, 90, 106, 116, 136, 219-229, 257 

Peleponnese, Byzantine Despotate of Mistra (1262- 
1461), 5f., 14f., 25, 29, 59, 92, 107, 118, 123) 
162-167, 174, 181, 197f., 292, 294, 295-997, 930, 
258f., see also Byzantine Greeks 

Peloponnese, Frankish conquest and occupation of 
(1205-1430), 3, 5, 13, 29, 35, 59, 84, 88, 90f., 93, 
106, 117, 186, 146f., 197, 220, 222-995, 257-259, 
see also Achaea; Franks 

Peloponnese, Slavic invasions of (VI-LX century), 
3, 16, 84, 116f., 129, 1386, 140, 207, 220, 221, 257, 
see also Slavs 

Peloponnese, Turkish conquest of (1458-1461), 4, 6, 
14, 15, 25, 29, 32, 84, 118, 137, 168, 164-167, 187, 
188, 198, 230-234, 258, see also Turks 

Peloponnese, Turkish re-conquest of (1715), 8, 27, 37, 
42, 61, 105, 132, 199, 241, 248, 260, see also Turks 

Peloponnese, Venetian conquest and occupation of 
(1685-1715), (Kingdom of the Morea, Regno di 
Morea, Venetians of Holy League), vii, 1, 7-10, 
11-138; 22 and note 24, 24, 27, 28, 31, 82, 35, 36f., 
40-42, 49, 51 note 4, 54, 56f., 58, 61f. and note 28, 
65, 82 and note 40, 84, 85, 89, 90, 94, 97, 98, 100f., 
108, 105, 106, 107, 113f., 115, 116, 118f., 121, 129, 
130-184, 1385, 188, 148-145, 146, 148, 158, 159-161, 
167, 182, 188-185, 191, 192-196, 199, 201, 208, 206, 
207, 210, 211, 218, 228, 282, 284-256, 260 

Pendeskouphi, Corinth, 186, 140, 223, 224 

Periander, 188 

Pericles, 2 

Persian Wars, 135 

Persian Wars of Justinian, 58 

Petersburg, 78 








Pius IT, Pope, 166, 198 

Platania, near Canea, Crete, 218 

Plateia, island, §. Argolid, 239, 248 

Podolia, 7 

Poland, 7, 260 

Polani, Niecold, Venetian Proveditor of Zarnata 
(1685-1687), 159 

Poles, 7 

Pompei, Count, officer at siege of Valona (1690), 255 

Pontos, see Black Sea 

Poros, 9, 237, 239 and note 1 

Port de Jone, see Navarino Bay 

Porte, the Sublime, 169, see also Ottoman Kmpire 

Porto Bisato, see Porto Khel 

Porto Kheli (Porto Bisato), S. Argolid, 237f., 248f. 

Porto Longo, Sapienza, 9, 166, 245 

Poseidon, temple of, at Castle of Morea, 133 

de Pouqueville, Frangois, 133, 138, 188, 288, 241 

Preveza, 7, 92, 260 

Princée ~de V Amorée, see Achaea, Frankish Prin- 
cipality of 

Prokopios, 58 and note 2, 220, 224 

Pylos, classical acropolis at Old Navarino, 44, 220 

Pylos, modern town, 54, 244, see also New Navarino 


Rampano, castle near Monemvasia, 198 

Rapeta (Repetta), Count, Venetian officer at sieges 
of Valona (1690) and Oanea (1692), 254, 255 

Red Sea, 6 

Reformation, 2 

Regno di Morea, see Peloponnese, Venetian conquest 
and occupation of 

Renaissance, 1, 2; 284, 236 

Renier, Sebastiano, podesta of Monemvasia (1510- 
1512), 210 

Reéthymno, 211, 218 

Rhion, see Castle of Morea 

Rhodes, Knights of St. John of Rhodes, 5, 60f., 137, 
141, 164, 258, 259 

de la Roche, Guy 1, Burgundian Duke of Athens, 162 

de la Roche, Guy Il, Duke of Athens, 29 

de la Roche, Othon, Duke of Athens, 91, 136, 146 
note 2 

Roger II, Norman King of Sicily, 136, 257 

Roman Catholic Church (Papacy, Western Chureh), 
4, 5, 117, 118, 146 and note 2, 147, 164-166, 167, 
187, 260 

Roman conquest of Greece (146 B.C.), vii, 93, 135, 
220, 257 
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n Empire, West Rome, 


R i + Roma 
eee We 135, 139, 219 and note2, 


Western Empire), 1, 2, 3, 5, 


221, 227, 257 
150, 158, 225 


Romanesque architecture, : ’ 
Romania, Latin Empire of, see Constantinople, Latin 


Empire of 
Romania, province of the Peloponnese under the 
Venetians (1686-1715), 234, see also Nauplia 
Romans, 1, 3, 219 , 
Rome, 135, 219, 227, sce also Roman Empire 


Roumania, 7 
Roumeli, province of mainland Greece north of Gulf 


of Corinth, 130, see also Castle of Roumeli 
Rumili Hissar, Bosporos, 77, 130, 231 
Russia, 7, 167 
Russians, 167, 168, 169, 260 


Saar, 6 

Sagredo, Agostino, Venetian Proveditor in Pelopon- 
nese (1711-1714), 62, 65, 72, 80, 102, 103, 105, 131, 
936, 239, 241, 260 

St. Andrew, martydom of, at Patras, 116 

St. George, castle in Arkadia, 163 

de St. Omer, Flemish family of, 40 

de St. Omer, Nicholas II, Marshal of Achaea, 40, 223, 
258 

de St. Omer, Nicholas ITI, Bailie of Achaea (1300), 40 

St. Theodore, island near Canea, 212, 254 

St. Theodore, island near Nauplia, see Bourtzi, 
Nauplia 

St. Thomas Aquinas, 5 

Salamis, 5, 197, 288 

Salona (Amphissa), 5, 130, 164, 223 note 9 

Salonica, 5, 90, 175, 192, 226, 257 

di San Felice, Mutoni, artillery officer of Holy League, 
195 

Sanmicheli, Michele, 211, 218, 217, 229, 259 

de San Superan, Pedro Bordo, Vicar General and 
Prince of Franco-Navarrese Achaea, 163 

Sanudo, Marino, 186 

Sapienza, island off Messenian Cape, 9, 11, 61, 167, 
245 

Saracens, 116, 257 

Saronic Gulf, Gulf of Aegina, 136 

Savoy, Prince of, 7 

Saxon troops of Holy League, 28, 185 

Saxony, Hlector of, 7 

Schism of Hastern and Western Churches (1054), 4 

“Scythian wilderness,” 8 

Sebastiano Veniero, Italian vessel wrecked at Methone, 
1941, 88 

Security Battalions in Greek Civil War, 178 

Seljuks, 165 

Senate of Venice (la Dominante, Signoria), 9, 89, 60, 
82, 94, 181, 186, 211, 284, 289 

Seraskier, commanding Turkish forees in Peloponnese 
(1685-1687), 58, 90, 106, 116, 185, 159, 184 
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Serbia, Serbian Ei pes 273 
Sgouros family, B Trapano, see Drepanon 


2, 93 Trevisan, Melchior, Venetian admiral at siege of 
: Methone (1500), 60 
Tripolis, 159 


(, 164 
Sgouros, Leon, 90, one 
Sgouros, Theodore, 90, 257. , 
Sicily, , 15, 58, see also Normans of. ic 


Sikia, northern ¢ hannel of N Sicily fs Troy, 2 

49, 44 aK of Navarino Bay, 40, 41, Turakhan, Turkish general, 164f., 259 
Skorta, 165 ~ Turco- Venetian Wars (1463-1718), 6, 29, 92, 107, 130, 
Slavs, 2, 8, 4, 5, 29, 85, 1164. 198 an + 167, 187, 198, 229, 230, 256, 259, 260 

see also Pelopontiese, Slee, 6, 136, 161, 173, 258, Turenne, 184 


vie invasions of 


Slovenia, 260 Turkey, 7, see also Anatolia 


Smyrna, 146 Turkish conquest, see Byzantium; Constantinople; 
Sobieski, John, King of Poland 260 Peloponnese, Turkish conquest of 
Souda, 7, 211, 218, 2960 s Turks (Ottomans), 2, 3, 4, 6, 7,8, 10, 11f., 14, 15, 20, 


: 24, 25, 28, 30, 36f., 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 49, 51, 57, 
cool ee see Capo Colona 58, 59, 60, 61, 65, 75, 77, 78, 81, 84, 85, 89, 90, 92, 
Spar, Setanta 99, 100, 105, 106, 107, 114, 116, 117, 118, 120, 191. 
Cee ‘ch ieee eneral, officer at siege of Valona 197, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 

(1690), 256 138, 143, 146, 158, 159-161, 162, 163, 164-167, 168, 
Sparta, 5, 168, 178, 221 169, 174, 180, 181, 182, 183-185, 186, 187, 188, 191, 


Spetsai, island off 8. Argolid, 287, 238 192, 193, 196, 198, 199, 203, 211-213, 215, 218, 293, 
Sphakia, 8. W. Crete, 218 227, 298, 229, 230-284, 243, 246, 249, 252, 955, 258, 
Sphakteria, 40, 42, 44, 49, 248, 244 259, 260, see also Peloponnese, Turkish conquest of, 
Spinalonga, Crete, 7, 211, 260 Turkish re-conquest of 
Spon, Jacob, 25, 38, 118, 137, 188 Tzanetbey, 27 
Sporades islands, 198 
Stayrakios, Byzantine general, 136 Uxrainp, 7 
Strabo, 93 and note 12 Uleinj, see Dulcigno 
Stradioti, 92 Urban IT, Pope, 4 
Strassburg, 6 
Struthuntium, 238 VALERIANUS, 58 
Stuart Kings of England, 6, 133 de Valois, Catherine, 117 
Syria, 14, 59 note 9, 257 Valona (Vlore, Avlona), Albania, 9, 10, 192, 255f., 
260 
Tarnaron, Capn, 11 Vandals, 58 
Tamerlane, 164 Van Deyk, engineer of Holy League, 10, 82 note 41, 
Taranto, Philip of, Prince of Achaea, 40, 117, 147 119, 249, 251 : 
Taranto, Robert of, Prince of Achaea, 40, 117, 136 Varoussi, village in Mani, 27, 242, 243 
Taygetos, Mount, 5, 11, 17, 29, 30, 36, 37, 161, 162, Varna, battle of, 165 ; 
168, 173, 225, 258 Varsova, village in Lakonia, 168 
Jale f Vathy, port in Mani, 159f. 
ree oe “ Vatika, castle, Cape Malea, 198, 226 


Venetians in Greece (1082-1669), 3, 5, 6, 10, 15, 17, 
20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 40, 41, 48, 51, 53, 59 and note 9, 
60, 64, 77, 79, 90, 91, 92, 94, 97, 98; 107, 115, 118, 
126, 128, 180, 136, 137, 147, 163, 165, 167, 185-187, 
197, 198, 208, 204, 210, 211-218, 220, 293, 227-230, 
931, 257, 258, 259 


Thebes, 40, 135, 164, 184, 187, 190 

Theodore I Palaiologos, Despot of Mistra (1384-1407), 
14, 59, 91, 107, 187, 141, 163f., 197, 258f, 

Theodore II Palaiologos, Despot of Mistra (1407— 
1443), 25, 118, 164, 198, 259 a6 

hermisi, 8. Areas Os ae Cie : Venetians of Holy League (1684-1715), see Pelopon- 

Thesmopyiaes) ae ae Ales nese, Venetian conquest and occupation of 

Thessaly, 8, 1BG; ae ae t of the Morea (1449-1460), Venetiko, island off Messenian Cape, 20 ; 

Thomas Palaiologos, D: spo j Toes ae Venice, vii, 5, 6, 7, 8, 18, 14, 15, 40, 59, 60, 61, 66, 76. 
Bebe aes BY) ee aes oe a ond Despot of 84, 90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 105, 107, 117£., 129, 181, 148, 

Tocco, Carlo I, Count of Cephalonis 149, 160, 164, 165, 188, 184, 185, 187, 193, 197, 198, 


Hpiros, 147, 163, 164 0, Q878., 2 211, 214, 218, 227, 228, 229, 230, 234, 235, 237, 252, 
E id. 9, 10, 90, 160, 287f., 248 211, 214, 
Tolos (‘Lollone), 8. Argolid, ee i ‘ 7% Le 4 147, 154 2538, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, see also 
\ * Hrankish Achaea, 14/, 19 ad A c . . 
Tournois, currency of F rankish Peloponnese, Venetian conquest and occupation of; 
note 15 Senate; Turco—Venetian Wars; Venetians 


Transylvania, 7, 260 
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Lorenzo, Venetian admiral of Holy League 
18-1690), 184, 193, 196, 252 

Verneda, engineer of Holy League, 12 and note 4 
Veronese in Huboea, see Lombards in Huboea 


- Via Egnatia, 219 
~ Vienna, 7, 15 


Villehardouin family, 29, 136, 147, 258 

de Villehardouin, Geoffroy I, Prince of Achaea, 13, 
14, 29, 59, 84, 89, 91, 106, 186, 187, 146 and note 2, 
WAY, 299, 957, 258 

de Villehardouin, Geoffroy II, Prince of Achaea, 146 
note 2, 185 

de Villehardouin, Isabella, 29 

de Villehardouin, Marguerite, younger daughter of 
William Villehardouin, 147, 258 

de Villehardouin, William, Prince of Achaea, 5, 14, 
29, 40, 1386, 140, 147, 161f., 178, 185f., 197, 222, 
228, 226, 227, 258 

Vitylo, port in Mani, 86, 37, 243 

Viagoths, 8, 220, 257 

Vlakhernai, monastery in Elis, 225 


Vlakhokhori, village near Sparta, 168 


Voidhokilia, cove at Navarino, 42, 244, 245 
Volos, Gulf of, 252 

Vonitza, 260 

Vostitza (Aigion), 165, 259 


Wueter, Groren, 25, 38, 118, 147, 187f. 

William of Orange, King William IIT of England, 7 

World War II, viii, 18, 27, 51 note 5, 71, 76, 78, 83, 
118 note 14, 178, 201, 260 


XBROMEROS, 7, 260 
Yupi Kutz, fort at Constantinople, 77, 231 


ZACCARIA, CENTURIONE, last Prince of Achaea, 41, 
84, 164, 259 

Zaccaria, Genoese family of, 84 

Zakynthos (Zante), 60 

Zaraphona, castle in Lakonia, 10, 226 

Zarnata, 7, 24-27, 36, 38, 89, 49, 51, 100, 159, 220, 
231, 232, 284, 242, 248, 260 

Zeno, Carlo, Venetian canon of Patras, 117 








